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Special Note to the Reader: 


Major Seversky’s text does not begin until after the 
twelve pages following. The publishers feel that in a 
book as controversial as this the reader is entitled to 
know the reason for its publication, and the qualifica- 
tions of the author for writing it. 


PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD 


Before you have read the first half-dozen pages of this book, you will 
find Major de Seversky advocating a bold doctrine: that the key to 
our national security and long-term peace is predominant and over- 
whelming air power. We (the publishers) believe that this new vol- 
ume, like its predecessor, VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER, will be both 
vigorously attacked and highly praised. Those who disagree with 
the author will wonder how a patriotic American in his right mind 
can advocate so dangerous a course as committing our country to 
the development of overwhelming air power at the expense of land 
and sea forces. Such critics may well ask, “What if we proceed on 
this course and then at a critical point in history find that these ideas 
are disastrously wronc?” Those who agree with the author will, 
with equal cogency, ask: “What if we do not adopt de Seversky’s ideas 
and then at a critical point in history find he was ricHt?” 

Early in 1942, when the writer of this Foreword read the manu- 
script of Major de Seversky’s previous book, it seemed—like the pres- 
ent volume—revolutionary. We were then at war. Japanese planes 
had just sunk the British battleships PRINCE OF WALES and REPULSE. 
Bataan was besieged and in the process of surrender. The progress 
of the war was discouraging, the outlook seemed disastrous. The 
manuscript of VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER (written before Japanese 
airplanes had demolished our fleet at Pearl Harbor) seemed a ray of 
hope in a dark world. If only we had time to build the kind of air 
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power advocated in that book! If only enough Americans, in places 
high and low, could see the wisdom of following such a course! 

It turned out then that we did have the time. Hostile planes had 
made a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, but neither the planes nor the 
aircraft carriers were able to reach the Western shores of our coun- 
try. Nor could German planes reach our Eastern shores. We were 
given time to improvise and experiment. During this breathing space, 
we built an air force that eventually played a decisive role in achiev- 
ing victory. Yet it was only part of a triphibious team and never a 
strategic force in itself. 

That was back in 1942. Since then air power has made great for- 
ward strides. The long-range B-29 superseded the B-17 and B-24. 
Today the B-36 has superseded the B-29. Greater planes with more 
fighting power and longer range are on the way, and it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that profound changes in military thinking are 
in order. 

Between the time of the B-17 and the B-36, the first atomic bombs 
were dropped over Japan. These bombs have profoundly affected the 
thinking of all men and women. Though the atomic bomb is by far 
the greatest means of devastation ever designed by man, Major de 
Seversky points out that it does not involve a new STRATEGY in war- 
fare; it is instead simply a new weapon, albeit a superpowerful one, 
which must first be delivered against an enemy, just as an “old- 
fashioned” TNT bomb must be delivered—and air force remains the 
only truly effective means of delivery. 

We believe that Major de Seversky’s views deserve serious atten- 
tion. As publishers, we have had on other occasions not only the re- 
sponsibility but the privilege of presenting important books written 
by men whose opinion the public is entitled to hear. As laymen we 
were interested in reading the manuscript of OnE worLp by Wendell 
Willkie. We published it, though matters of world government were 
very unfamiliar ground to us. We were similarly unfamiliar with mat- 
ters of advanced science and engineering when we published MODERN 
ARMS AND FREE MEN by Vannevar Bush. These are but two examples 
of controversial books written by distinguished men with which we 
have been associated. The present volume is still another. 

Again, we are not authorities on either air power or military 
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strategy, any more than we are on the subject of world government, 
or advanced science and engineering. Nevertheless, we publish this 
book as we published onE wortp and MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN— 
even though, as it happens, those two books contained different, and. 
in some respects opposite, views from those of Major de Seversky. 

We believe that am POWER: KEY TO SURVIVAL is a significant 
document in the history of military thought and that it will be 
of great interest and importance to the American public. We are 
certain that many articles—both pro and con—and possibly books will 
be written about the present volume, and we believe and hope that 
thoughtful Americans will read all sides of the story. 

This foreword is already too long, but we cannot resist quoting 
from former Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, who in 1945 re- 
_ leased Major de Seversky’s report on the bombing of Japan. At that 
time he wrote: 


“Major de Seversky made this study as a patriotic duty at my request and 
at considerable inconvenience to himself. While this represents the per- 
sonal opinions of Major de Seversky, it merits careful consideration. 
Whatever Major de Seversky has to say on air power and its future is worth 
the attention of all patriotic citizens interested in national defense.” 


We present AIR POWER: KEY TO SURVIVAL in this same spirit. In the 
light of the author's record (which is outlined in the biographical 
sketch on the following pages), the publishers believe that his anal- 
yses and proposals merit earnest and open-minded consideration. 


Richard L. Simon 
FOR THE PUBLISHERS 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Alexander P. de Seversky was born in Tiflis, Russia, on June 7, 1894, 
and was graduated from the Imperial Naval Academy in 1914. As a 
naval aviator, he lost his right leg in combat against Germany in July, 
1915. Despite this handicap, he returned to active service the follow- 
_ ing year and became chief of Russian Naval Fighter Aviation of the 
Baltic Sea. He accomplished 57 combat missions and was credited 
with bringing down 13 German planes. For his fighting record as 
well as his tactical and technical contributions to aerial warfare, de 
Seversky won all the decorations his native land could bestow. He 
was described at the time by Rear Admiral Doudoroff, his command- 
ing officer, as “one of the most excellent pilots, indefatigable, brave, 
and a man of inventive powers.” 

After the Russian Revolution, de Seversky was sent to the United 
States by the Provisional Government, as a member of the Russian 
Naval Mission, arriving early in 1918. The Bolsheviks having seized 
power meanwhile, he offered his services as a combat pilot to the 
American Government. The War Department, however, considered 
his engineering and production experience more vital and appointed 
him Consulting Engineer and test pilot. 

In 1921, as special consulting engineer for the War Department, 
he worked closely with General William E. (Billy) Mitchell in the 
historic tests that proved the supremacy of the airplane over the 
battleship. At General Mitchell's request he began to develop his 
design of the first synchronous bombsight and was assigned to the 
Matériel Division of the Air Corps. Rights to the Seversky bombsight, 
completed in 1928 and called “the best in the world” by General 
Mason Patrick, then Chief of the Air Corps, were bought by the 


United States and British Governments. 
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Shortly after he became an American citizen, in 1927, de Seversky 
was commissioned a Major in the United States Air Corps Specialists 
Reserve. Four years later he launched the Seversky Aircraft Corpora- 
tion (now called Republic Aviation), of which he was elected Presi- 
dent and in which he served as General Manager and Chief Designer. 
He remained in the company until 1940. 

During this period, he designed and built the world’s fastest 
amphibian plane, embodying an array of novel features. The most 
important of these were a unique amphibian landing gear and the 
trailing split-flap which later became part of every modern airplane. 
Flying this airplane, he established a world’s speed record for am- 
phibians that has not yet been broken. He designed and built the 
first all-metal basic training monoplane for the Air Corps; also the first 
all-metal skin-stressed single-seater fighter plane. Seversky planes 
won the Bendix 2,000-mile race three years in succession. In 1938 
he designed and built the first air-cooled engine fighter with turbo- 
supercharger for high altitude flying; in its modified production ver- 
sion this craft achieved fame in combat as the P-47 Thunderbolt. At 
the same time he conceived and developed an array of inventions 
affecting every phase of aeronautics and aerial weapons (See Appen- 
dix for partial listing.). 

Despite his executive position in his aircraft company, Major de 
Seversky made it a rule to flight-test personally all aircraft of his own 
design. To demonstrate the long range and speeds of his combat 
planes, he broke a great many speed records. In 1937 he established 
new speed records between New York and Havana, between Havana 
and New York, between New York and Washington. The following 
year he broke the transcontinental record, from New York to Los” 
Angeles in 10 hours and 3 minutes. In 1939 he also set a 45-minute 
record between London and Paris, and another between Paris and 
Copenhagen. | 

When war broke out in Europe and America’s entry seemed in- 
evitable, Major de Seversky devoted his energies to the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion on the paramount role of air power in mod- 
ern war. His book Victory Through Air Power sold more than half 
a million copies and was animated by Walt Disney in a movie of 
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the same name. Planes, weapons, tactics projected imaginatively by 
the film became realities even before the war ended. 

At the Quebec conference in 1943, Winston Churchill requested 
that the film be flown up to be shown to President Roosevelt. It was 
after this showing that the Combined Chiefs of Staff decided to give 
air power the necessary priorities and freedom of action to guarantee 
control of the air before undertaking a European invasion. 

In March, 1945, Secretary of War Patterson appointed Major de 
Seversky his Special Consultant. In that capacity the author went to 
the European Theater of Operations, then to the Pacific Theater, 
and the following year to the Bikini atomic tests, to analyze and 
report on the employment of air power and the effects of bombing. 

On December 18, 1946, he was awarded the Medal for Merit for 


_his “inestimable contribution to the final victory,” as the citation read. 


Major de Seversky has twice been the recipient of the famous Har- 
mon Trophy. The first time, in 1940, it was presented to him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; the second time, in 1947, by President Truman in 
a White House ceremony. The citation read by Mr. Truman un- 
derlined his “courageous labors in arousing our democratic public 
opinion in support of modern and adequate Air Force.” (The full 
text of these citations is included in the picture section which fol- 
lows.) 

Major de Seversky has to his credit more than 12,000 hours in the 
air, most of which were spent in arduous testing of new experimental 
aircraft. He probably has flown more types of planes all over the 
world than any other living airman—from the earliest craft to the 
latest jet planes. 

He is frequently invited to lecture at military war colleges both 
here and abroad. His air power thesis is the subject of serious study 
at such institutions, and his presentations of his views have been 
enthusiastically received at the Air University in Montgomery, the 
Armed Forces Staff College in Norfolk, the Strategic Intelligence 
School in Washington, the National Defence College in Canada, the 
Royal Canadian Air Staff College. In the course of a recent Latin 
American survey he addressed the top military and diplomatic circles 
of Chile, Argentine and Uruguay. He is currently invited to lecture 
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before several European military establishments, including the Royal 
Air Staff College of Great Britain. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


After having served the Secretary of 
War ma an adviser on military matters 
and simultaneously blasted in merciless 
writings about everything the Army 
was proposing and doing since 1939, 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky re- 
eeives the Metal of Merit. What is 
more, he receives it at the hands of 
Secretary Patterson, who must have 
been stung to the quick often enough 
by the Major’s widely circulated stric- 
tures. To cap all this the President’s 
citation actually praises the Major for 
having been a goad and m pebble in 
the shoe, who “contributed to the for- 
mulation of a sound public: opinion” 
and whose appeal “for support of a 
vigorous air arm” was an aid in win- 
ning the war. 

Such a spectacle probably convinces 
the diehards among totalitarians that 
this democracy is about ma mad as they 
always thought it was. What business 
has an outsider to tell an all-wise Gov- 
ernment what kind of airplanes it 
needs; how many it should build; and 

| how they should be used, even if he 
it] did gain considerable experience in the 
it| First World War? And this Secretary 
10} Patterson, who tolerates all this criti- 
to| cism and who now pins a medal on 
ae|the critic’s breast—what kind of Gov- 
ut|ernment official is he? There is no 
or| use in trying to answer. Democracy 
%t,| happens to rely on that seemingly 
1-| bumbling .yet impressively effective 
2¢| method of shaping its destiny. 
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New York Times Editorial Comment (February 8, 1947) on 
the awarding of the Medal for Merit to Major de Seversky 


A GENERATION OF FLicut: Left 
—The author, after his first solo 
flight, in a Farman-4, pusher- 
type aircraft, at the School of 
Military Aviation in Sevastopol, 
Russia, in the Spring of 1915. 


Below—Thirty years later, in 
August, 1945, at Buscom Downs, 
England, in the British jet 
fighter, the Vampire. He put 
this plane through its paces dur- 
ing its flight-testing. 
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Harris and Ewing 


Harmon Tropuy: Awarded by the International League of Aviators to “the 
world’s outstanding airman,” this trophy has twice been won by the author, 
and presented to him by President Franklin D, Roosevelt in 1940, and by 
Present Harry Truman in 1947. Shown with Major de Seversky and President 
Truman are Mrs. de Seversky and former Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
The 1947 citation is “for outstanding leadership, patriotism, devotion to the 
security and aeronautical progress of the United States.” 


Associated Press 


Gitation 


For outstanding Gaderebip patriotism, unselfish: Levotion to the security and acronautical progress of the United States. 


Alexander J. te Soversky, 
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“For outstanding contributions to American victory through his far- 
sighted advocacy of strategic air power, and his courageous labors in 
arousing our democratic public opinion in support of modern and ade- 
quate Air Force. Mr. de S eversky’ s combination of scientific aeronautical 
knowledge and strategic vision enabled him to serve as a bold mis- 
sionary of the Air Power cause, and at the same time to implement his 
ideas bi y actual design, manufacture and demonstration of equipment 
in flight. Drawing on his combat experience in the First World War, 
he foresaw, long before the Second World War, the tactical necessity 
for the long-range escort fighter. He not only championed that con- 
cept but devoted himself single-mindedly to its development. He es- 
tablished the validity of escort fighter principles by arduous personal 
test flights and through long-distance sis records, risking his life 
above and beyond the call of ‘duty y. As a result, our country was psycho- 
logically prepared to apply those principles against the enemy at the 
crucial moment, thereby winning the control of the air which guaran- 
teed victory.” 


Press Association, Inc. 


MEDAL For Merit: Secretary Patterson presents this highest civilian war-time 
award to the author, as General Carl A. Spaatz looks on. 


CITATION TO ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF 
THE MEDAL FOR MERIT 
TO 
ALEXANDER P, de SEVERSKY 


ALEXANDER P, de SEVERSKY, for exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct in the performance of outstanding services to 
the United States. Mr. de Seversky, as Special Consultant to 
the Secretary of War, served as adviser on air matters and 
contributed to the formulation of a sound public opinion through 
the medium of his writings from September, 1939 to September, 
1946, During this time he drew on his wealth of aeronautical 
knowledge, his shrewd analysis of trends and his remarkable 
ability as an observer to bring to the Secretary of War informa-~ 
tion of the greatest value in the conduct of the air war. He also 
devoted himself to presenting to the public an appeal for support 
of & vigorous air arm which ultimately made an inestimable con= 
tribution to the final victory, Mr. de Seversky’s aerial knowl- 
edge, his singleness of purpose, and his aggressive presentation 
of the beliefs he entertained were of great assistance in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 


December 18, 1946. 
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THE LESSON OF KOREA 


As THIS BOOK goes to press, the conflict unleashed by Red aggression 
in Korea is in its early stages. I have been able to insert a few last- 
minute footnotes to help the reader relate certain principles and con- 
_ clusions unfolded in the text to the events in Korea. 

Obviously the conduct of a limited, localized battle in an un- 
industrialized little country is irrelevant to a full-scale world war. 
But insofar as developments on that Asiatic peninsula affect my basic 
thesis at all, they provide striking confirmation of the contentions of 
this book. 

The Korean hostilities emphasize sharply the urgent need to re- 
appraise our whole strategic picture, lest we channel our distinctly 
limited manpower and resources into profligate strategy that will 
spell defeat through attrition and bankruptcy. Korea underscores 
the precarious position in which the United States finds itself. It is 
a position that must be attributed primarily to confused military 
thinking, as expressed in the attempt to gear our security to the obso- 
lete strategy, tactics, and weapons of the last war. 

To assess the Korean military situation we must begin by acknowl- 
edging a crucial fact which has, as yet, been ignored by our opinion- 
makers. We are able to carry on an old-fashioned ground struggle in 
that area only because we are permitted to do so by Soviet abstention! 
At this time our Japanese air bases are still unmolested; our support- 
ing sea forces are unchallenged by submarines or air action; our 
aircraft carriers are allowed to operate in surrounding waters, al- 
though they could approach neither Europe nor Japan in the last war 
until opposing air power had been virtually eliminated. 
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In a real war against Soviet Russia, none of these conditions would 
prevail. Our airdromes would be under all-out attack; our air forces 
would have to tangle at once with the best Soviet aircraft; American 
supply lines would be hammered from overhead and underseas; air- 
craft carriers would be committing suicide in venturing into those 
waters. 

Any base on a hostile continent, like Korea—directly accessible to 
almost inexhaustible Communist land forces and subject to attack 
by major Russian air forces—would become indefensible from the 
start. We should be in about the same impossible situation as a Euro- 
pean country, at war with the United States, trying to take and hold 
Florida, a peninsula roughly the size and shape of Korea. 

Those who rush to make strategic deductions from the Korean 
facts, as if a Third World War would merely be a Korea magnified 
to Eurasian dimensions, are therefore making a serious mistake. It 
could be a fatal mistake if it should commit us to grinding out weap- 
ons for a titanic overseas surface war on Russian terms, in which we 
would undertake to match the Soviets division for division, tank for 
tank, instead of focusing attention on the development of our poten- 
tial major strength: air power. 

While Korea is irrelevant to a global war, it is demonstrating, as if 
in a laboratory test, that the United States would be risking defeat in 
a Third World War if it devoted its restricted military potentials to an 
old-style mile-by-mile struggle, carried on across thousands of miles 
of ocean. The exorbitant cost—in men and materials, in tactical air- 
craft and logistics—of a minor skirmish like the Korean indicates how 
impossible it would be to apply that kind of strategy to the entire 
Eurasian continent, against the entire might and resources of Soviet 
Russia. 

During the two years when this book was being written, I publicly 
expressed my fears that a global war might start with battles on the 
periphery of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, which we would mistake 
as “the real thing.” 

Those battles, I explained, would siphon off the major portion of 
our strength and limited manpower into secondary struggles. In our 
determination to win, we might divert our whole productive setup 
to the peculiar needs of these indecisive marginal contests. Then, in 
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the showdown, all those scattered positions (at the end of many 
thousands of miles of supply lines) would become untenable. A strate- 
gic retreat, with huge losses, would be inevitable. And at that point 
we would find ourselves without adequate vitality and manpower 
for the main contest, though loaded down with forces and weapons 
utterly unsuited to the new conditions. 

Korea, typical of that sort of peripheral engagement, has con- 
firmed my worst fears. Political commitments and national emotion 
overrule military logic. We seem minded to throw in all we have to 
win this skirmish for an area that has no military significance. 

But Korea is only the beginning. What if we are confronted with 
a whole series of “Koreas” throughout Europe and Asia? These would 
require more and more ground forces and tactical aviation and sea 
transport, sapping our manpower and productive capacity while in- 
volving only a very minor part of the Soviet industrial potential and 
none of its manpower. In the end we would be left without the 
strength or the men for a direct, life-and-death conflict. 

In the creation of “Koreas,” after all, Moscow holds complete initia- 
tive. If the Kremlin so wills it, every Korea can be a bottomless well 
into which we pour American men and machines. The enemy, if he 
chooses, can funnel in weapons and expendable satellite troops as 
fast as we can destroy them; and the country we seek to liberate will 
be pulverized in the process. 

It is likely that, by an investment of effort fantastically dispropor- 
tionate to the military objectives at stake, we shall eventually succeed 
in driving back the invaders of South Korea. We shall then hand 
over to a decimated native population the ashes of a land burned 
and battered by scorched-earth struggles. Communist propaganda 
in other menaced countries, from Germany to Indo-China, will make 
the most of this first exhibition of the price of American intervention 
even when it is successful. 

Moreover, we could hold Korea after such a victory only by pinning 
down a painfully large chunk of our military substance there, and by 
spending billions for its rehabilitation. We could continue to hold it 
only on the sufferance of Moscow which, directly or through its Chi- 
nese puppets, could always begin a new effort to dislodge us. Mean- 
while the Kremlin by tying up a portion of our strength in Korea, at 
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the end of a 5,000-mile limb, will to that extent have improved its 
own relative military position. 

Most Americans sense that the type of warfare they are watching 
in the localized Korean struggle is shockingly exorbitant. Numerous 
recent editorials and radio discussions stress the realization that, if 
carried out on a world scale, it would involve “insupportable drains” 
on our strength, implying that such warfare would be beyond our 
capacity. But most comment shies away from the search for an intelli- 
gent solution of this critical problem. Instead it concludes grimly and 
illogically that we should therefore hasten to mobilize everything and 
everyone—to fight precisely the kind of war they concede we could 
not sustain to the point of victory. 

Observers who profess to see in Korea the blueprint of any coming 
war seem to me sadly confused. In particular they are far astray when 
they suggest that Korea somehow refutes the air power thesis. They 
fail to grasp that if Korea were a large industrialized nation like the 
U.S.S.R., a battle for air dominance would have been the inevitable 
first act in the drama; no action on the surface would have been con- 
clusive until that supreme battle had taken place, and its outcome 
would have been decisive for the whole war. 

But in Korea our almost unopposed access to the skies, while use- 
ful, could not be decisive. There we have been obliged to use strate- 
gic air force in essentially tactical roles, in which it is inevitably 
inefficient and wasteful. 

Tactical aviation, it should be realized, is no more than a weapon 
of ground force—a superior species of artillery. But artillery is useless 
unless followed up effectively by the surface forces for which it clears 
a path. Tactical air force is therefore meaningless without the neces- 
sary troops to exploit its action. In Korea it can only hope to destroy 
enemy soldiers and weapons in the field faster than they can be fed 
in from the outside—while leaving the outside reservoir of war-making 
ability intact. 

As against ordinary artillery, tactical air force has the advantage 
of longer range and greater accuracy at long distances. But it is still 
seriously handicapped by weather, and sometimes by terrain. When 
the theater of operations is fairly small, a few days of foul weather 
may allow the enemy on the surface to make full, unimpeded use of 
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its local surface superiority. Today strategic air force, for all practical 
purposes, is unimpeded by weather. It can accomplish high-level 
bombing by radar. Some day tactical air force, also flying by instru- 
ments through darkness and all weather, will be able to perform its 
function by dodging hills, chimneys and treetops like bats, locating 
and hitting targets with precision. But that time has not yet arrived. 

_ Tactical air action is still primarily visual and therefore sensitive to 

topography, rain, fog and visibility. In Korea during the summer 
months this has been a considerable factor. In addition, at the start 
of hostilities our Air Force, like the other branches of our armed 
forces, was suffering from an acute case of malnutrition. 

It is important to realize that strategic air power, the decisive mod- 
ern force, does not enter into the Korean equation. This force is not 

_. designed to fight land wars in small and backward countries. There 
are no genuine strategic targets in Korea. The sources of North Korean 
war-making capacity lie elsewhere, in Manchuria and Russia. Under 
the conditions of this localized “police action” we remain technically 
at “peace” and cannot attack these wellheads of enemy strength. We 
are constrained to deal with effects, not with causes. 

Control of the air would be decisive if it gave us access to the 
enemy's heart: his industries, fuel, transportation, communications. 
But Korea’s “heart” is located in Manchuria and Russia, well beyond 
its frontiers, where it is completely shielded by the cloak of a bogus 
neutrality. No judgments applicable to air power in a genuine inter- 
continental Russo-American war can conceivably be based upon the 
Korean experience. 

Korea is one of dozens of sore spots which can be deliberately 
inflamed by the Kremlin—at small cost to itself—to fragment our 
strength, commit and disperse our resources, and leave us dependent 
on a world-wide network of supply lines, with all that this means in 
stupendous merchant marine, naval force and air cover. 

If we fall into these traps, if we deploy immense manpower and 
equipment in Eurasian pockets within easy reach of the major Soviet 
land-sea-air-and-undersea power, they will be isolated and annihi- 
lated piecemeal just as soon as Russia chooses to precipitate the real 
showdown. The tragedy is that we have been committed to such 
preliminary actions, in support of insupportable overseas positions, 
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by policies that did not take account of geographical realities or the 
limitations of our manpower and resources. 

Those who fail to read correctly the lesson of Korea are already 
trying to stampede the United States into earmarking almost its whole 
military potential for surface strength—in a foredoomed effort to 
match the swarming Communist manpower. Unwittingly they are 
playing into Moscow’s hands. If this country is tied to a strategy in 
which sheer mass of men and machines tells the story, all the advan- 
tages will be on the Communist side. Whatever the outcome of the 
Korean struggle, it will be disastrous for the free portion of the world 
if it should drive America to pour its major resources into outmoded 
surface struggle. 

In that kind of war we would from the outset be forced to divide 
our resources three ways, attempting to maintain the largest possible 
land, sea, and air forces at the same time. Meanwhile, Russia, fighting 
on its own self-contained continent without dependence on overseas 
supply lines, would need to divide its potential only two ways: land 
and air. Given the overwhelming Soviet superiority in manpower for 
fighting and production, this handicap could in itself condemn us to 
defeat. 

Fortunately, there is an alternative. It is presented in the pages 
that follow. If we take the Korean episode to heart, it will alert us to 
the danger of staking our security on surface strategy. In that event 
the Kremlin’s first military aggression may prove to have been too 
early, giving us a timely tip-off on the futility of fighting an old- 
fashioned kind of war. 

It is my firm belief that, no matter how a Third World War starts, 
we shall be expelled from the Eurasian continent. There simply are 
not enough Americans to fight a ground war against nearly a billion. 
people in the Soviet sphere. Our technological superiority can never 
balance our logistic handicaps and our critical shortage in manpower. 
Wherever we deploy our strength on the Soviet continent, we shall 
be faced sooner or later not with Dunkirks, which would be bad 
enough, but with Bataans. After which we shall inevitably be thrown 
back, our vitality uselessly depleted, upon the strategy which this 
book urges that we adopt without further delay. 

In the last war we were expelled from the entire South Pacific 
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despite assurances by top military spokesmen that our “invincible 
fleet” could sail directly into the China seas and crush Japan in a 
matter of weeks. That calamity, still fresh in national memory, took 
place because our strategy was wrong, bogged in the mire of World 
War I experience. The situation today is parallel. Our present strate- 
gic ideas are similarly bogged in the mire of World War II experience. 
Unless there is an immediate and drastic change in our military 
thinking, calamities of the same order should be expected. 

We are now wide open to the exhausting drains and humiliations 
of ari endless series of militarily futile little wars—Korea today, For- 
mosa, Indo-China, or Iran tomorrow—at times and places selected at 
will by Russia. Our answer follows no predetermined and specific 
strategy, but merely reacts to calculated enemy provocations. 

Diplomacy seems to be losing effectiveness, and fast. The Com- 
munist side has resorted to raw force. The time has come, therefore, 
when hard military considerations must have the right of way. 

We must have the intellectual and moral courage to recognize the 
vulnerability of purely ideological and prestige outposts, and to with- 
draw to positions within the limits of our strategic realities. We must 
do this not under enemy pressure but in an orderly manner, as an 
obvious indication of our determination to be ready for an all-out 
offensive. As a result of their own historical experience, the Russians 
know better than most peoples the implications of strategic retreat. 
The aggressor will realize that we are acting to consolidate our posi- 
tion. He will be put sharply on notice that we are generating invin- 
cible force in the decisive medium of this epoch—the air—where we 
can have not only superior quality but also overwhelming quantity; 
that we plan to by-pass his sprawling surface might on the Eurasian 
continent and destroy directly his industrial sinews for war-making. 
Only thus can we be genuinely prepared for victory in the showdown 
battle. 

We are being fair neither to our allies nor to ourselves in fostering 
illusions that we can win a global war on the surface of a hostile 
Eurasia. We can deter or emasculate attacks on free nations that have 
the will and capacity to resist aggression. But we can do this and win 
only if we possess invincible air power for direct interhemispheric 
‘warfare, geared to destroy enemy strength at its very source. This is 
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the crux of true modern strategy—and this is what we are precluded 
from applying in the Korean episode. 

Once we resolutely and openly adopt such a strategy, and put all 
our resources behind its speedy implementation, we may head off 
that debilitating series of “Koreas” which promises to chew up our 
military potentials and fighting youth. For we shall then be confront-., 
ing Moscow with the threat of deadly retaliation that can, if necessary, 
be carried to the limit of total victory. 


CHAPTER I 


CRISIS IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


ul 


THE MOMENT seems to me critical. We are today in the initial stages 
of a large-scale rearmament program. If allowed to congeal in fal- 
lacious patterns, security plans will commit us irrevocably in terms of 

-industrial setup, allocation of materials, training of our youth, foreign 
policy. The time to shape our strategy rightly is now, and the respon- 
sibility rests with our entire citizenry. 

Modern war involves the total energies of a nation. The scope and 
nature of military preparedness affect the very character of its civiliza- 
tion. Mistaken military ideas, if they commit us to an intolerable drain 
on our limited manpower and resources, may well condemn America 
to gradual regimentation even in peacetime and to the risk of defeat 
in war. And in the crucial hour, when blunders are too palpable to be 
denied, we shall be told—as we were in the darkest hours of the last 
war—that “we must fight with what we have”; that we cannot fight 
“today’s war with tomorrow’s weapons.” 

The present challenge is far more serious than any in the past. To 
begin with, the looming dangers are greater. Delusions of geo- 
graphical isolation have faded. Should war come, America, its cities, 
industries, communications, and population will be the main targets. 
It will be a struggle between two worlds, two ideologies, with abso- 
lute victory as the only conceivable goal, no matter how frightful the 
costs. 

This time we would not be able to gamble on a vast preponderance 
of manpower, resources, and industrial capacity to make up for er- 
roneous strategy. We shall face a foe with total resources and man- 
power greater than our own. 


In World War II we smothered the enemy with the sheer weight 
il 
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of men and machines. Where combat quality in weapons was lacking, 
quantity—plus the valor and resourcefulness of our fighting men—in 
the long run told the story and in the process, alas, concealed blun- 
ders. We could experiment, improvise, duplicate weapons and strate- 
gies, make false starts—and get away with it. Like a heavyweight in 
the ring with a featherweight, we could hit out blindly, squandering 
energy recklessly, and expect to knock him out anyhow. Even at that, 
victory remained dubious until we turned air power loose to fulfill its 
strategic destiny. 

Should a third World War be forced upon us, we shall assuredly 
have no such comfortable margins for error. We may not even have 
the time to make major shifts in war plans, as we did several times in 
the last war. American strategy must be rightly conceived and rightly 
implemented from the start. It must be geared to our country’s spe- 
cialized talents and technical advantages to make up for the quanti- 
tative superiority of a potential adversary who may have the entire 
Eurasian continent and nearly half the human race at his disposal. 
Like David facing Goliath, we must choose the proper weapon and 
score a strategic bull’s-eye. 

That is why this book is being written. A strategic choice fateful for 
our country and therefore for all mankind must be made quickly— 
and only the American people can make it. They must choose between 
outmoded methods and a historic opportunity to make their country 
supreme in terms of new methods. 

In many respects the problems confronting us at this juncture are 
analogous to those we faced on the eve of World War II. Then, as 
now, the forces of inertia and habit were aligned against the impera- 
tives of technological progress. Then, as now, military leadership had 
been placed in the hands of men unfamiliar with and psychologically 
hostile to the new strategic possibilities inherent in air power. 

The conflict between orthodoxy and innovation is not new. But it 
is made more acute today by the unexampled rapidity with which 
science and invention are moving. A backward look at the immediate 
past is indispensable for an intelligent appraisal of the immediate 
present. 
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_ Ir was anxiety for the safety of our country that impelled me, from 
1938 forward, to address myself to the American people over the 
heads of the military hierarchy in Washington on the subject of air 
power. This I did to the best of my ability in articles, radio talks, lec- 
tures; in a book called Victory Through Air Power * and its translation 
to the motion picture screen by Walt Disney. Being neither a writer 
nor a speaker by training, I undertook those activities reluctantly, 
only in deference to my conscience as a citizen. 

I had just severed relations with the aviation company bearing my 
name, because I had insisted on designing and building—with com- 
pany funds—a high-altitude long-range escort fighter. I was convinced 
that such a plane would be needed if war came. But the military 
command could not visualize any use for escort planes, and my 
company saw no sense in manufacturing goods “the customer” held 
in contempt. 

The assumption that “the customer is always right,” a premise that 
is beyond dispute in the shoe or canned goods business, seemed to me 
most dangerous where the security of my country was at stake. In due 
time the disputed fighter helped win the war, for it was the prototype 
of the P-47 Thunderbolt. Meanwhile, ironically, release from the con- 
finements of business gave me the time for the air-power crusade. 

The weapons America was then building and the strategy they im- 
plied seemed to me unrealistic in a world entering the air age. Having 
devoted my whole life to aviation and military science, I was deeply 
aware of the neglected aeronautical potential. I watched the unfold- 
ing global struggle from a vantage point not alone as a designer and 
builder of aircraft and an inventor of aeronautical devices but as a 
combat pilot. And I was appalled by the continuing emphasis on 
battleships and bayonets, by the routine disregard of air power, es- 
pecially as a long-range strategic force. 

Through sheer habit America was being prepared to fight battles of 
the Argonne 1917-style on land and battles of Trafalgar and Jutland 
on water, as if nothing had changed. The Army budget for 1940, 
drawn up in 1939 by our General Staff, provided for a miscellany of 
* Simon and Schuster, 1942. 
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aircraft but only six Flying Fortresses, and these primitive in their 
military characteristics. As Hitler detonated another World War, “the 
United States did not have a single service-type plane for actual 
combat operation,” according to General H. H. Arnold, himself among 
the planners of American security. 

The assumption that battleships represented our “first line of de- 
fense” was sacrosanct. To doubt it was to court ridicule and a kind 
of ostracism. “A battleship is so heavily armored,” Admiral William 
V. Pratt assured millions of American people on the radio, “that when 
a bomb strikes it, the force of the explosion goes upward, into the 
air, and very little damage is done.” * An orthodox press analyst, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, wrote that “the plane has not made the battle- 
ship . . . any more obsolete than the submarine did,” + In the per- 
spective of time such statements sound grotesque. But to question 
their validity at the time seemed eccentric, to say the least. 

More than two years after the outbreak of the war in Europe and 
months after America was in the maelstrom, our aircraft were still far 
down on priority lists. To the men who were then—and in part are 
still-shaping our military fate the new struggle was simply a con- 
tinuation, with modern trimmings, of the strategy and tactics of World 
War I. This despite the fact that from September, 1939, to Pearl 
Harbor day they had a grandstand view of conflict under the changed 
conditions and in a new dimension; of a war of movement spear- 
headed by air power, wholly unlike the trench war of static position 
of the past. 

Poland was quickly crushed by Panzer divisions rolling under a 
shield of air power. The Maginot Line, repository of the resources 
and the hopes of a great nation, was by-passed with ease. Though 
separated from the mainland by water, Norway fell to an invader de- 
void of naval force, in defiance of massed British sea power. The Ger- 
man invasion of the Scandinavian peninsula had been hailed as 
Hitler’s strategic blunder, his self-entrapment.{ Yet Britain’s own 
* American Forum of the Air, June 11, 1940. 

+ Life, December 1, 1941. 
{ From Winston Churchill’s report to the House of Commons, April 12, 1940: 
“Hitler's action in invading Norway and Scandinavia is as great a strategic and po- 


litical error as that committed by N apoleon when he invaded Spain. . . . He will 
now have to fight, if necessary, during the whole summer against powers pos- 
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back yard, the North Sea, was soon denied to the Allies by Hitler's air 
power from Norway. 

Then came the Battle of Britain: almost a laboratory demonstra- 
tion of pure aerial warfare, in which the surface forces were reduced 
to helpless bystanders. Because the defending aviation was superior 
to the invading aviation, all the spokesmen of “true and tried” surface 
strategy shouted in gleeful chorus that air power had “failed.” They 
literally refused to listen to those who explained that, on the con- 
trary, air power had succeeded magnificently—succeeded in warding 
off an invasion. 

The Mediterranean had always in the past been the natural arena 
of superior sea power. The general expectation that it would remain a 
“British lake” was consequently beyond serious discussion. “British 
sea superiority in the Mediterranean, despite the appearance of 
squadrons of Stukas, is greater than ever,” Mr. Baldwin stated.* It 
seemed headstrong heresy when airmen, following the logic of the 
new relationship of forces, suggested that air power would decide the 
fate of that sea. But by February 16, 1942, Prime Minister Churchill 
was constrained to announce: “The Mediterranean is closed and all 
our transports have to go round the Cape of Good Hope.” The or- 
thodox analysts were thus again off the beam. 

The foresight made possible by the air-power vantage point was 
not a matter of “prophecies,” a word implying guesswork and crystal- 
ball gazing. The architect who designs a building taller than any yet 
in existence is not a soothsayer because he foretells accurately that the 
structure will stand up. He is merely projecting into the future on 
the basis of known scientific principles. Airmen viewing the new war 
were in about the same position. When we foretold that war-making 
would inevitably be revised in certain predictable directions, that old 
rules would be canceled out by new conditions, we were not engaging 
in crystal-ball magic. We were simply projecting the vast combat 
experience of the past—World War I, China, Spain—into the evolving 
future, in terms of the new technological progress. 

Early in 1941 Mr. Baldwin had reassured his readers that “so long 


sessing vastly superior naval forces and able to transport them to the scenes of 
action more easily than he can.” 
* New York Times, February 23, 1941. 
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as the United States Navy is in Hawaii, it seems unlikely that Japan 
will make a decisive move, unless the move is one of desperation.” * 
He was merely reflecting opinion on the highest planning levels. The 
view that Japanese offensive against Hawaii was a strategic im- 
possibility was standard and orthodox. 

Airmen sought to warn against such smug illusions of safety. In 
February, 1941, I wrote in an article assigned by Liberty: “If the 
Japanese succeed in extending their air power to the shores of south- 
ern China, they would for the time being have the upper hand tac- 
tically in the Far East. . . . No hostile navies could then defend the 
East Indies or any of her objectives under that ‘awning,’ since such 
navies would find it too costly to move under the skies held by the 
enemy.” 

The magazine rejected the article. Its editors said they could not 
risk climbing out on a limb with such wild predictions. The very idea 
that Japan could oust us from the South Pacific in the face of our in- 
vincible Navy, they assured me, seemed too grotesque to present to 
American readers. 

The Pearl Harbor calamity settled that argument for all but the 
most diehard traditionalists. In one swift blow from the skies it de- 
molished a generation of Army-Navy planning. It made the old 
assumptions and the standard weapons and orthodox military educa- 
tion largely irrelevant. Battleships were sunk from the air. “Impreg- 
nable” naval bastions fell to the Mikado’s aviation and we were 
virtually expelled from the Pacific. 

These cumulative humiliations, however, could make no dent in 
the military obsessions of our high command. Indeed, like fond par- 
ents whose children are in peril, they rallied zealously to the defense 
of the battered principles of surface warfare. For most of them it 
seemed a matter of honor to argue the new facts out of existence, 

The terrific possibilities opened up by long-range aviation were 
brushed aside contemptuously in favor of “time-tested” and “reliable” 
weapons. The standard retort to all criticism of equipment and strat- 
egy was, “We must fight with what we've got,” although what we 
had was of their own making. 

But why did we not have the new weapons when they had been 
* New York Times, February 23, 1941. 
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technically possible for many years? Why did other countries, friend 
and foe, possess some of the alleged “weapons of tomorrow” while 
the United States, native land of modern aeronautics, was continu- 
ing to build militarily inferior planes? To such questions there was 
only one stereotyped answer: that the American people had not pro- 
vided enough funds. But that was an alibi, not an answer. Lack of 
funds explains inadequate quantity; only lack of strategic under- 
standing and experience, failure to study military aviation, can ex- 
plain inadequate combat quality. 


3 


My Errorts, and those of other alarmed airmen, to break through the 
inertia of our military leadership by direct pleading had failed. We 
were up against tradition, rule-of-thumb, the textbook mentality, im- 
pervious to the logic of new technological facts. Only the democratic 
remedy remained: an open appeal to the common sense of our people. 

An enlightened public opinion, I believed, could serve as a cor- 
rective on the innate orthodoxy of a great military organization rooted 
in glorious traditions and held back by inherited ideas. That faith was 
to be amply justified. 

We were under no misapprehensions about the reaction of those 
whose vested interests or vested errors had to be exposed. I knew that 
officialdom would be infuriated by my seeming intrusion upon their 
preserves. I foresaw that certain business groups would be outraged 
by the threat to their huge investments in inferior or inappropriate 
airplanes, engines, and weapons which they were then advertising as 
“the finest in the world,” as if adjectives could make up for insufficient 
armor and firepower. 

I was prepared to take the consequences, and I was not disap- 
pointed. The brickbats came thick and fast. My views were reviled 
as visionary, extreme, irresponsible, crackpot, and—most distressing 
in time of war—unpatriotic. My motives were impugned. Even the 
plain facts of my professional career as combat pilot, designer, and 
inventor were twisted out of shape to diminish my authority. 

Air Corps people who befriended me or consulted me (as so many 
did in conspiratorial secrecy ) knew that they were risking their of- 
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ficial heads. I was charged with “hurting the war effort” and “doing 
a disservice to the cause of air power.” My strictures on backward air- 
craft were castigated as a blow to fighting morale in the aviation 
ranks, though fliers from every front wrote me urging that I continue 
to tell the truth. Toward the end of 1942 the War Department actually 
called in a New York publicity man to assay “the Seversky problem.” 
His assignment was to discredit me, and I must concede that he did 
a fairly effective job. A friendly editor informed me that “a lot of fel- 
lows had been around peddling exposés” of me. 

The peddlers did a thriving trade. This was the period when one 
popular magazine featured an article elegantly titled “Victory 
Through Hot Air Power.”* Life contributed to the smear with a 
fantastic article crediting one of my assistants, Alexander Kartveli, 
with the conception and design of my planes. The idea, of course, 
was to cut me down to size as a designer. Life eulogized him, amus- 
ingly, for the basic design of the amphibian from which stemmed 
all my fighters.t If anyone deserved a share of credit it was the well- 
known aeronautical engineer Michael Gregor, who assisted me on 
that job—a long time before Kartveli was even hired. 

Major General Paul B. Malone came through with an attack on 
my World War I combat record. ¢ The true details were available to 
him in Who’s Who in Aviation and other standard biographical works. 
But he preferred his own version—that the engagement in which I 
lost my right leg was my first and last fighting experience. Actually, 
such honors as came to me as commander of Russian naval fighter 
aviation in the Baltic were won in years of fighting after my leg was 
shot off. Luckily two of my former chiefs were in this country, and 
they took care of the General neatly.§ 

Some of the more vitriolic name-calling, I am sorry to record, 
seemed to stem from certain manufacturers and salesmen, concerned 
with concealing the defects of their wares. Thus the trade journal 
Steel, echoing some anonymous “aviation people,” scrawled the words 
* Pic, January 5, 1943, 

+ Life, October 5, 1942. 
} Skyways, “Victory Through Air Prophets,” November, 1942. 
§ Letters of Admiral Boris Doudoroff, dated December 29, 1942, and Captain A. 


Toochkoff, dated November 23, 1942, to the editor of Skyways magazine, in an- 
swer to Malone’s article. See Appendix. 
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Arm Force Orricers-to-BE: The author addressing cadets at Mitchell Field, 
N.Y., after his annual demonstration of combat maneuvers and acrobatics, 
before the last war. 
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Major de Seversky, with Gen- 
= Carl A. Spaatz, im- 
mediately after the interroga- 
tion of Marshal Hermann 
Goring, in Augsburg, Ger- 
many, May 10, 1945. 


With General Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, present Chief of the 
Air Staff, also after the 
interrogation of Géring by the 
author and Air Force leaders 
in the European theater. 


With General Jimmy Doo- 
little, during a visit to Eighth 
Air Force Headquarters in 
England, March, 1945. 
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“charlatan” and “quack” across my character.* Its principal objec- 
tion was to my criticism of the Curtiss P-40 pursuit airplane, powered 
by a General Motors Allison engine—and its principal source of in- 
formation was one Don R. Berlin, a General Motors engineer who 
had designed the P-40 when he was with the Curtiss Company. 

Another species of attack was frankly political, from the extreme 
left, with the Communist New York Daily Worker setting the pace. 
My warning against invasion of the European continent before we 
had won superiority in the air militated against the “second front” 
propaganda touched off by Moscow and therefore made me unpopu- 
lar in those quarters. Willy Ley, in the New York PM, directed his 
choicest satire against my absurd insistence that airplanes could and 
should use “rocket artillery.” He showed, to his own satisfaction, that 
this simply could not be done.t Amazingly, this man continues to 
style himself a rocket expert. 

I do not flatter myself that I personally rated such concentrated 
fire. In retrospect it is clear enough that the barrage was aimed at all 
those, within and outside the military establishment, who were seek- 
ing to pry strategic thought out of its earthbound rut. It was backed 
up enthusiastically by those who had a private stake in covering up 
bad judgment and bad equipment; and it was helped along insidi- 
ously from time to time by alien influences eager to retard develop- 
ment of our air power. 

Fortunately, American editors and publishers, radio stations, and 
public forums for the most part saw the wisdom of presenting the 
“heretical” air-power views, whether they shared them at the time or 
not. Slowly, but inexorably, the weight of public opinion made itself 
felt. A lot of it came from airmen on the fighting lines. The boastful 
advertising tapered off. In time the attacks on air-power advocates 
became fewer and more restrained. Some of the very officials who had 
honestly regarded me as a “problem” and a “menace” in the earlier 
stages of the war accepted me as consultant and confidant on aero- 
nautical affairs before the war ended. 

As Undersecretary of War, for instance, Judge Robert P. Patterson 
had been active in opposing my viewpoint. Once he came to recog- 


* Steel, September 14, 1942. 
+ PM, December 8, 1942. 
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nize the validity of my general contentions, however, he had the cour- 
age to draw me into the war effort, despite the continuing hostility 
of some of his brass. He sent me as his special consultant to the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic theaters of war to survey the effects of strategic air 
power in action, and later to Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Bikini to ap- 
praise the impact of the atom bomb.* This was a striking exemplifica- 
tion both of the man’s personal integrity and of the advantages of our 
system of freedom. 

In a Fascist or Communist country, as a forthright opponent of the 
official strategy, I would have been swiftly “liquidated.” In our Amer- 
ica I was in due time awarded the Medal for Merit and the Inter- 
national Harmon Trophy. The citation accompanying the trophy, 
as read by the President of the United States, referred to “coura geous 
labors in arousing our democratic public opinion in support of mod- 
ern and adequate Air Force”—that is to say, my very opposition to 
official policies! + 

I allude to these facts in no spirit of vainglory but as an indispen- 
sable prelude to this, my second book. For once more I venture to 
challenge the official military concepts. 


SOME TIME ACO Air Marshal Trenchard, the great British Air leader, 
expressed the hope that I would write a purely technical book ad- 
dressed to specialists, airmen, and military people, summing up the 
strategic thesis advanced in my first book. I explained to him that 
this had, in fact, been my original intention. But the situation had 
become so urgent, the need to arouse public interest and enlightened 
opinion so compelling, that I chose instead to write for the general 
public. 

With the end of the war, and the emergence of so many new tech- 
nological factors—jet and rocket propulsion, guided missiles, the atom 
* The findings of this survey may be found in the following War Department re- 
leases: “Report of Major A. P. de Seversky to the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, 
Secretary of War,” September 27, 1945; “Major de Seversky’s Report on Pacific 


Air Power,” February 19, 1946. 


+ In this connection, see New York Times editorial, page xvi. Also letter from 
General Andrews, in Appendix. 
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bomb—I again contemplated a technical treatise for professionals. I 
accumulated notes and data for that purpose. Meanwhile, however, 
the worldwide political picture deteriorated rapidly. The danger of 
war became increasingly sharp. Once more I came to feel that the 
American people, rather than the experts, held the key to our security. 
And once more I considered it essential to address myself to a pop- 
ular audience. I have no doubt that the Air Marshal would second 
my decision, and will understand why I avoid, as far as possible, pro- 
fessional terminology and definitions. 

The thesis of this book rests on three basic convictions which I sum 
up at the outset and shall seek to prove later: 

1. The premises on which strategy is now being formulated in 
Washington are fallacious and have in them the seeds of disaster. In 
essence we are preparing to fight the next war with the methods and 
weapons of the last—preparing, that is to say, for the kind of conflict 
that will never again take place. We aim to make ourselves maximally 
strong on land, on the seas, and in the air. Considering the geographi- 
cal equation, such strategy is untenable. It is extravagant beyond our 
capacity and therefore doomed to failure. The staggering burden 
which it loads upon our economy threatens not only our standards of 
living but our standards of economic and political liberty. 

2. A strategy for victory is open to us: a strategy geared for global 
command of the air, to guarantee freedom of air navigation, exercised 
directly from the American continent. This can be implemented with 
air force of interhemispheric range, endowed with the combat vitality 
to go anywhere, to do the necessary, and return non-stop to its home 
base. It is a plan supremely suited to the native industrial talents and 
scientific leadership of the American people and fully in accord with 
present aeronautical facts. Moreover, because it focuses effort in the 
one decisive medium, it is within our means. 

3. The correct strategy, boldly conceived and based on the unique 
character and qualities of our free American society, will tend to guar- 
antee peace. It will serve as an effective deterrent to would-be aggres- 
sors, because no unfree society can hope to match us on the highest 
levels of technology, skills, and individual initiative, expressed in 
their ultimate in modern air power. 

I am mindful of the gravity of these assertions and of my responsi- 
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bility. The very fact that my appraisals of the last war have been 
substantially confirmed by experience deepens my sense of moral 
obligation. It suggests the possibility at least that this book, being 
bolstered by the authority of its predecessor, may find even greater 
credence. 

But the role of the American people, as I see it, is not passively to 
accept and pay for decisions on national security. It is their right 
to know all the alternative concepts and their duty to take part ac- 
tively in formulating overall strategic decisions. The key word is 
“strategic.” Military strategy can be most simply defined as a general 
plan to overcome the obstacles of geography. Tactics is the process 
of actually overcoming these obstacles by the most efficient means. 
That is why tactics and weapons are the province of military special- 
ists and must be kept secret. But strategy, the large plan of war, which 
today involves the total energies of a nation, is the province of the 
people. 

The prevailing mode of transportation of every epoch has always 
been at the root of the contemporary military strategy. Today the air 
is the most efficient medium through which to overcome geography 
and carry war directly to the enemy. Air force thus has become 
today’s primary military force. 

It would be against nature to expect the elder military services 
virtually to sign their own retirement orders, to accept military views 
that demand their assignment to secondary strategic roles. I am not 
impugning their patriotism; unquestionably they believe deeply every 
fallacy they champion. But time is running out. In the last analysis 
the American people, whose voice is supreme in our republic, must 
determine the military course through their elected representatives. 
They cannot afford to delay. If the leverage of public opinion can be 
brought to bear, we can have peace through air power. 
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PEACE THROUGH AIR POWER 
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THE Untrep States has amply demonstrated its will to peace. None 
of its neighbors is alarmed by its might and wealth. None of the 
weaker, smaller nations anywhere in the world slept less soundly 
when the atom bomb was exclusively in American keeping, or because 
bombing aircraft of interhemispheric range were coming out of Amer- 
ican plants. 

In the conduct of the recent war we showed an extraordinary lack 
of interest in favorable strategic positions for ourselves, while con- 
ceding them blithely to others. Our whole attitude was “non-political” 
to the point of being frivolous. For our statesmen and generals the 
war was a kind of global heavyweight-championship bout. They were 
concerned only for a speedy decision, without much thought of the 
future. You knocked out the challenger, waved happily to the cheer- 
ing fans, and went home to the wife and kiddies—until a new chal- 
lenger arose. 

Our British allies, instructed by long experience in world affairs, 
were rightly worried about the size and disposition of the various 
victorious forces at the war's end. They were eager, for example, to 
intercept Soviet westward expansion and therefore wished to drive 
a powerful military wedge into Eastern and Central Europe. But 
Washington turned thumbs down on the invasion of the Balkans 
for which Winston Churchill pleaded. It even resented such far- 
sighted purposes as irrelevant to the job in hand of finishing off the 
Axis. 

We did not as a nation understand the fact that politics are insep- 
arable from war-making; that victory often poses more questions than 
it answers. By this time most of us have learned this bitter truth. But 
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whatever our wartime policies prove about the American mind in 
world affairs, they also underline our instinctive and almost childlike 
faith in peace. 

The United States took the lead in fashioning the United Nations; 
it paid off the Kremlin with concessions and appeasements for prom- 
ises of co-operation. Despite cynical violations at the Soviet end, we 
have lived up to wartime bargains and commitments, some of them 
distasteful, and others—the sacrifice of Polish interests, for example— 
close to immoral. 

Having finished the war with a monopoly of the most destructive 
weapon in all history in our hands, the A-bomb, we offered to inter- 
nationalize it, to share our costly special knowledge with the whole 
world. A more dramatic demonstration of its will to peace has rarely 
been given by any great nation. We need only imagine what would 
have happened had the situation been reversed, had the Soviets alone 
possessed the bomb, to savor this fact. 

Usually through history countries that acquired immense wealth 
and power developed at the same time strong appetites for influence 
and territory. The United States is the first great exception. It has 
actually sought to run away from the opportunities and obligations 
of its strength. It has accepted leadership unwillingly and only under 
pressures not of its making. 

There are those who raucously deny our peaceful temper and in- 
tentions. They try to paint us as “warmongers” and “imperialists.” 
They twist our help to stricken peoples and menaced nations into 
cynical schemes for subjugating other countries. But the accusers 
themselves, it is obvious, do not believe their propaganda charges. 
If they did, they would be more restrained and circumspect in their 
behavior; one does not bait atom-bearing “warmongers” and trigger- 
happy “imperialists” so recklessly. It is impossible to avoid the sus- 
picion that the masters of the Kremlin are speculating on America’s 
hatred of war and its traditional instinct for isolation. They are gam- 
bling on a shrewd guess that America will put up with a great deal 
rather than risk a new war. 

If we are again looking to our national defense, it is under the com- 
pulsion of alarming postwar events. Reluctantly we have admitted 
that resort to war remains a possibility—and that American weakness 
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represents an irresistible temptation to aggression. At least until the 
hopes reposed in the United Nations are justified, there seems to be no 
alternative to adequate American military preparedness. 

On this point there is by now general agreement among the Amer- 
ican people. In a turbulent period, facing an aggressive ideology pre- 
tending to world hegemony, we must be incomparably strong. That, 
however, is the beginning of wisdom, not the end. We must ask our- 
selves, “What kind of strength?” 

Since our fundamental national purpose is the maintenance of 
peace, it should be the kind that will act as a deterrent upon any 
would-be aggressors, that will leave no doubt about our military su- 
premacy. Anyone rash enough to challenge us must be deeply aware 
that, no matter how terrible and destructive the contest, his chances 
of winning are almost nil. 


2 


IN THIS LIGHT, it seems to me reasonable to begin with a frank recog- 
nition that Soviet Russia’s strongest suit is mass—in manpower, natu- 
ral resources, geographical space. 

Now, as always in history, the strategy of Russia is geared to num- 
bers, to lavish expenditure of life and matériel. A backward empire 
repeatedly in collision with the advanced West, it has learned to rely 
on size rather than subtlety, on quantity rather than superior skill. 
It has made a virtue and almost a military science of its essential awk- 
wardness. Strategic retreats, scorched earth, huge casualties like those 
absorbed in the Napoleonic invasion or by Leningrad and Stalingrad 
in the last war, are quintessentially Russian methods. 

Hitler’s armies, like Napoleon’s before him, cut deep into Russia, 
only to be bogged down in its measureless spaces and ultimately 
smothered by its multitudinous peoples and their capacity for taking 
punishment. 

In these postwar years the sheer mass has been growing. Some 
125,000,000 East Europeans, along with their foodstuffs, their ancient 
skills, their factories, have been added to the Soviet potential. The 
Communist conquest of China has placed several hundred million 
more people and the economic substance of Manchuria at the Krem- 
lin’s disposal. The normal Russian advantage of quantity has thus been 
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immensely expanded. And the end is not yet; there is no doubt that 
the Soviet drive, certainly in Asia, will be continued. 

The hard-boiled materialist philosophy of the Bolshevik rulers is 
in itself a quantitive factor in their favor. They do not place our high 
evaluation on human life and have no moral squeamishness about 
sacrificing tens of millions of their subjects, if need be, to promote 
their purposes. 

If we choose to outbuild the Soviets, to match them in the magni- 
tude of their expendable men and machines, we shall be accepting 
the contest on Moscow’s terms. There is nothing the Kremlin would 
like better than an American decision to stake the ultimate outcome 
on mere numbers. 

Far from deterring them, such a decision would inflame their cu- 
pidity and inflate their self-confidence. Soviet Russia will never be 
deflected from its expansionist aims by universal military training in 
the U.S.A. and the resurgence of armed divisions in Western Europe. 
Those things mean land war, in which Soviet Russia holds the trump 
cards. As for sea warfare, Russia has no navy, needs no navy, and fears 
no navy, recent propaganda from both the Kremlin and the Navy seg- 
ment of the Pentagon notwithstanding. Sea power can be no real 
threat to a self-contained continent unafraid of blockade and in no 
way dependent on overseas lines of communication. 

No, the Soviet rulers will not be deterred by a challenge on the 
surface, where mass is likely to tell the story. They will be truly wor- 
ried only when we choose to outthink them rather than outbuild 
them; when we make clear our intention of pitting our skills against 
their numbers. 

For skill, expressed in the superiority of our strategy, tactics, and 
weapons, is America’s strongest suit. I am not alluding merely to our 
edge of superiority soldier for soldier, tank for tank, plane for plane. 
That is important. But it is an edge that can be wiped out by an 
enemy's sheer mass, by his ability to weather a duel of attrition. 

I refer rather to the overall superiority of our civilization—our sci- 
ence, technology, industrial know-how, inventive genius, democratic 
flexibility. I refer to the personal aptitudes and initiatives of the aver- 
age American, nurtured by generations of freedom and self-reliance. 
These are advantages inherent in our way of life. 
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And what, in this day and age, represents the most advanced, most 
mechanized, most technological type of warfare? The answer, of 
course, is air power of the longest available range, carrying the most 
effective available weapons for taking command of the air. 

Once we relate our military preparations to this reality, we will be 
forcing any foe to fight on our terms. We shall put ourselves, to that 
extent, in the position of the small company of Spaniards armed with 
muskets facing hordes of Indians armed with bows and arrows. A 
nation industrially backward and politically hog-tied cannot hope to 
meet us as an equal in a contest that is basically scientific and tech- 
nological. On those commanding heights strategy mirrors a country’s 
stage of development. 

There we have no peers. There our paucity in manpower ceases to 
be a handicap, for machines and ingenuity become substitutes for 
men. In efficient destruction, no less than in efficient production, tech- 
nological progress reduces the number of workers employed. 

If we consent to keep war-making on the surface level, where mass 
is decisive, we shall be throwing away our margins of natural advan- 
tage. It is as if, competing with China or India in the production of 
some industrial item, we elected to depend on hand labor instead of 
the most efficient machines. 

Were a country like Russia to imitate us by reproducing the physi- 
cal instruments of modern warfare in the air, it could scarcely 
hope to keep them attuned to efficient operation. These intricate 
scientific products do not function in a void. They are closely 
dependent on their environment for myriad gadgets and refinements, 
instantaneous replacements, rapid hairline modifications. These in 
turn call for individual incentive, personal initiative, and technical 
skills of a high order. 

Suppose we made some retarded country a present of the most ad- 
vanced air-power complex—intercontinental planes, rocket and 
atomic weapons, fuels, everything—in amounts equal to our own at 
a given moment. Suppose that war between that country and ours 
were to break out. How would the contenders stack up soon after 
the equal start? 

The answer can be given by anyone who has seen complicated and 
delicate modern machinery imported by a relatively primitive society 
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after a period of intensive use. It always shows terrific wear and tear, 
if it has not broken down altogether. Untrained personnel, unfamil- 
iarity with the nature of machinery, quickly undermines operation. In 
the higher reaches of modern industry efficient operation presupposes 
a society in tune with the process. In any case, the requisite skills 
cannot be taught to peasant boys overnight. They imply generations 
of technical familiarity and adaptability. 

Military preparedness in Soviet Russia is of necessity based on 
quantity. The country has no alternative. It is deeply conscious that 
it cannot challenge us where sustained creative skill is the decisive 
factor. Hence the Kremlin leaders no doubt are delighted to see that 
America is preparing essentially for an old-style surface war. 

The United States does have an alternative. The choice open to our 
country is between two fundamentally different and incompatible 
methods of waging war—one geared to mass, the other to skill. They 
are mutually exclusive methods, since the effective implementation 
of both is beyond the economic capacities of any nation. 

The general direction of military thought on the highest official 
levels is already apparent and, in my view, tragic. Unless halted and 
reversed by an aroused American public opinion, it will commit us 
not only to supreme military hazards but to economic bankruptcy 
and its attendant dangers to our free way of life. 

Our military leaders are still too evidently obsessed with mass, 
numbers, variety. They have made a fetish of “balanced forces,” which 
to them means the largest possible Army, Navy, and Air Force at the 
same time; the indiscriminate stockpiling of every conceivable 
weapon for every conceivable purpose; a utopian attempt to be maxi- 
mally strong in every dimension, to match the teeming surface forces 
of all Eurasia division for division. 

That, of course, is the path of least resistance. If no service gets 
all that it wants, at least each one gets a substantial part of what it 
wants and everybody is happy. This very profligacy provides an in- 
dustrial role and profit for every butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker, which makes such a path politically expedient. Since it aims 
at maximum strength in all elements, it evades the need for a real 
decision and the need for a genuine intellectual appraisal of the new 
military relationships. 
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This concept, though its translation into weapons has only been 
started, is already putting a painful squeeze on the American econ- 
omy. The industrial effort it calls for must in time involve our whole 
population, from children to the aged, in the productive process. At 
the same time it foresees the withdrawal of from ten to twenty million 
of the most vigorous young men from our labor pool for armies and 
navies vast enough to match those of the expanding Soviet bloc. Little 
wealth or energy or manpower will remain for normal peacetime eco- 
nomic life. Without being conscious of the drift, we shall be driven 
rapidly toward the militarized society, with all that this implies in 
political and social terms. Such is the logic of war plans based on mass. 

The alternative strategy—to which this book is dedicated—starts 
with the understanding that for us reliance on sheer mass is no longer 
possible or, for that matter, necessary. It demands a clear-cut and 
clear-headed decision as to which is the dorninant force for victory 
under today’s conditions—and the deliberate channeling of our major 
resources into its perfection. 

In the following chapters we shall explore the fallacies of the profli- 
gate land-sea-air blueprint and the feasibility of an all-out air strategy, 
with surface forces primarily as supporting elements. At this point 
my purpose is to underscore the potentialities of air strategy in terms 
of peace. Combat raised to the highest technological level, because 
it implies a contest on our own terms in the medium where we can 
make ourselves supreme, is most likely to act as a brake on aggression 
and to promote peace. 


3 


From 1815 to 1914 the world enjoyed an amazing stretch of compara- 
tive peace. It was the century in which modern civilization came to 
fruition. More scientific, industrial, and political progress was 
crowded into it than in any preceding century in man’s career on this 
planet. Most important of all, the liberal-democratic idea, based on 
the free and dignified individual, had its fullest unfoldment. 

We need not romanticize the period in order to concede its rela- 
tive greatness. There were towering social evils left over from the 
feudal past and new ones hatched by modern industrial conditions. 
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But most of the world was at peace most of the time and consciously 
wrestling with those evils. 

All this and more was possible in the first place because a small 
island off Europe in effect imposed upon mankind what has come to 
be known as the Pax Britannica. 

It should be noted that England was able to do this though its 
population was small and its resources were limited. It did not have 
to militarize or regiment its people; on the contrary, the range of its 
social freedoms and individual rights was continually widened and 
strengthened. Here was preponderant military influence exercised 
by a nation without paying the usual penalties of militarization! 

What made this miracle possible? The answer is that England did 
not squander its resources and manpower. It did not attempt to make 
itself supremely strong both on land and at sea. On the contrary, it 
put first things first and that, in the nineteenth century, meant decisive 
sea power. 

The vital medium of transportation, both in commerce and in war, 
was water. England therefore channeled the whole of its available 
military potential into sea power, with land strength kept to an abso- 
lute minimum for imperial policing purposes. In this way it attained 
a clear dominance on the seas, through a superior fleet-in-being. 

This fleet in turn provided a guarantee of time for the creation of 
land forces if and when necessary. The mere existence of dominant 
British sea power, capable of striking anywhere quickly and effec- 
tively, became a species of peace insurance, a police force of global 
scope. 

That force did not have to be gigantic in size, but simply superior 
to the sea power any other combination of countries could bring to 
bear. Every Englishman, even if he had never been to sea, was psy- 
chologically a sailor, in the sense that he grasped the significance of 
British sea power and as a matter of course supported his country’s 


fleet. As Joseph Conrad put it in the opening paragraph of his story 
Youth: 


This could have occurred nowhere but in England, where men 
and sea interpenetrate, so to speak—the sea entering into the life 
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of most men, and the men knowing something or everything 
about the sea, in the way of amusement, of travel, or of bread- 
winning. 


The Britannic century did not end until another naval nation, im- 
perialist Germany, arose to dispute British sea dominance. 

Our generation, however, has witnessed the relegation of water as 
a medium of communication to a clearly secondary place. The seas 
are still important avenues of trade, although aviation is rapidly en- 
croaching also on that function. But in the delivery of destruction, air 
has become the dominant medium. An air force commanding the 
“air ocean” all over this planet, because it thereby commands the en- | 
tire land and water surface below, can play the same role as guarantor 
of peace today that was played in the past by sea force. 

Therein lies America’s opportunity and mankind’s best hope for 
another long period of pacific and constructive effort. If we reduce 
to an absolute minimum our military investment on land and water, 
and concentrate our available resources, the development of an in- 
dubitably superior Air Force-in-being is within our grasp. 

American air power today can exercise a pacifying function parallel 
to that exercised by British sea power in the past. We can give the 
human race a century of peace through air power. Not a Pax Ameri- 
cana, for times have changed, but a Pax Democratica in free partner- 
ship with free nations determined to make a sensibly peaceful world 
possible. Air power can be the guardian and guarantor of peace— 
until mankind, having found the wisdom to outlaw war, can safely 
disarm. 

We can do this without impoverishing and regimenting our people, 
since the cost in labor and materials would be only a fraction of the 
cost involved in building so-called “balanced” land, sea, and air forces. 

Every American would then be an airman in his heart, even if he 
never stepped into an airplane, in the same sense that every English- 
man used to be a sailor. Every American would come to understand, 
to feel, that his first line of defense is in the skies. “Men and skies 
would interpenetrate.” 

The historical analogy holds true in another respect. The Air Force- 
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in-being to insure a Pax Democratica does not have to be of colossal 
size. It need only maintain a telltale margin of superiority, especially 
in quality, over the air power any anti-democratic nation or coalition 
of nations may have “in being,” that is to say, in readiness for sustained 
offensive action. In the hands of a particular group of nations at the 
outset, this Force would tend to become increasingly the instrument 
of all nations, as the dream of world law came closer to fulfillment. 

It might be objected that this would constitute “American imperi- 
alism.” Let us not be frightened from the one sure road to peace by 
demagogic labels. Besides, the analogy with British sea power ends 
here. For purely technical, physical reasons, dominant worldwide sea 
power was inseparable from some sort of imperialism: to make its 
fleet-in-being effective everywhere, Great Britain required a world- 
wide network of naval bases. Its ships had to be deployed and serviced 
through all the seven seas. Hence it was compelled by the logic of 
sea power to acquire geographical outposts by conquest or diplomacy. 
It needed naval bastions on foreign soil and in colonial areas, thus 
colliding with the territorial interests of other European nations and 
arousing deadly resentments among colonial peoples. It had to de- 
fend those bastions locally by permanent occupation forces. In short, 
it had to be “imperialist” or renounce its leading naval role. 

Air power, because it already enjoys intercontinental range, does 
not call for overseas bases and cannot be charged with responsibility 
for colonial enterprise. Of necessity, the democratic Air Force-in- 
being would operate directly from the American continent, with 
every important war-making target on the planet under its “guns.” 
Modern air power can thus dispense with the imperialism that was 
indispensable to yesterday’s sea power. 

Suppose that at the conclusion of World War II the United States, 
Great Britain, and their democratic associates had possessed an Air 
Force of the kind I have sketched. The supposition is, aeronautically 
speaking, not at all far-fetched. Transoceanic aviation was scien- 
tifically feasible even before the war started. That it was not built 
and used by any of the fighting nations is a commentary on their stra- 
tegic myopia, not on the aviation potential. 

With command of the entire air ocean in our hands, democratic 
diplomacy would have prevailed over Soviet ambitions and delu- 
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sions. The threat of a third World War would—or at least could—have 
been headed off. But the Second World War was essentially a surface 
struggle, from which Soviet Russia emerged as the greatest surface 
power in modern times. There was no opposing air power of the range 
and size to cancel out Soviet land superiority. The lack of equilibrium 
swiftly provoked the actions and conditions with which the world is 
now grappling. 

On December 7, 1941, the United States had had a golden oppor- 
tunity. We lost our Navy at Pearl Harbor and were therefore starting 
rearmament from scratch. Had we decided at this moment to put 
our national resources into long-range strategic air power, we could 
have finished the war by our own strength, without reliance on allies 
other than Great Britain. We could have achieved victory with total 
air control in our keeping. We could have been in a position to enforce 
enduring peace not unlike Britain’s position after the Congress of 
Vienna, when it held command of all the seas. 

But our leaders, blind to the possibilities of modern air power, pro- 
ceeded instead simply to rebuild their battle fleet. Their decision 
chained us to obsolete strategy and left the way wide open to a third 
World War. 

Today, once more, we must make a decision as crucial as the one 
we evaded on Pearl Harbor day. Either we shall continue to divide 
our national potential three ways to support an outlived triphibious 
method of war-making, or we shall concentrate it boldly upon the 
creation of air power assuring us the right of way in the skies. This 
time, fortunately, American public opinion is better informed, more 
alert, less overawed by official and traditional views. There is, con- 
sequently, a somewhat greater likelihood of a correct choice. 

If we muster the mental clarity and the psychological courage to 
stake our security on supreme air power, we shall assure ourselves not 
merely of a lot of strength but strength of the right kind—the kind that 
will: 

1. Discourage a technologically inferior nation from precipitating 
war, thus serving as an effective deterrent; 

2. Oblige any enemy to fight on American terms, in a medium 
where our natural qualitative superiority is too obvious to be ques- 
tioned or ignored; 
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8. Have the best chance of obtaining a conclusive victory if war 
does come, because it neutralizes the potential enemy’s land might 
and by-passes his chief advantage—his sheer mass; 

4, Leave us after the victory in possession of the force best able 
to guarantee enduring peace. 

I am fully aware that, in strict military logic, a policy of deterrence 
involves risks, particularly in relation to a country of equal national 
potentials. It may give that country time to forge a superior force. 
Theoretically, deterrence cannot be relied upon indefinitely, but only 
as a prelude to offensive action. That, in fact, is at the heart of the 
clamor in some quarters for a so-called “preventive war.” 

In the case of Soviet Russia, however, I am convinced that our 
margins of social and technological strength are so great that the pol- 
icy of deterrence can be valid for the foreseeable future. If our chosen 
deterrent instrument is air power, no totalitarian nation will be able 
to challenge it. In order to create such a force—and more important, 
to exercise it properly—the challenger would have to possess talents 
which are the end-products of a free society. To acquire those talents 
and capacities, it would have to adopt our way of life; but if it does 
so, it will cease to be an antagonist and there can be no war. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW RUSSIA GOT ALL THE MARBLES 


il 


Soviet Russia, sprawling from the river Elbe in Germany to the Pa- 
cific, is the dominant physical fact in this postwar period. The emer- 
gence of that country as the greatest land power in history and the 
only real land power on earth today is the most fateful consequence 
of the Second World War. It may condition international affairs for 
generations to come. The entire pattern of world relations revolves 
around this axial fact. Already it has provoked a cold war and the 
dread of a shooting war weighs heavily on every man’s spirits. 

How did this tragedy come to be? Where did Allied statesmanship 
blunder to find itself, after defeating one totalitarian menace, face 
to face with another no less menacing? 

The average American is deeply mystified. He wonders how the 
fruits of victory were lost in the very process of winning. He stares, 
for example, at our humiliating position in Berlin, which seems some- 
how symbolic of our plight. No person in his right mind would buy a 
piece of real estate without assurance of a right of way to the main 
road. Yet our leaders accepted a four-way split of the German capital, 
deep inside the Soviet sphere, without providing for access and 
egress! 

The thoughtful American is baffled by such bizarre goings on. He 
knows in his heart that his leaders were neither knaves nor fools; that 
they were neither guilty of an ideological sellout nor bamboozled by 
shrewd Soviet connivers. The longer he studies the picture, therefore, 
the more he is perplexed. Either he must accept the disaster as some- 
thing unavoidable, or assume that the explanation is beyond his men- 
tal compass. 

Not one of the great wartime leaders, military or civilian, has come 
forward to explain how and why Moscow got all the marbles. They do 
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not question the premise that the extraordinary concessions to the So- 
viets all along the line were inevitable. Their own prestige, the repu- 
tation of presidents and prime ministers who leaned on their supposed 
expert knowledge, demands that the premise be accepted. 

Yet the mystery is easily solved once it is examined—not in terms 
of diplomacy but in terms of strategy. It then becomes obvious that 
the surrender to Soviet Russia was an act of desperation by military 
men who believed that only Russian manpower, transformed into a 
terrific fighting machine, could prevent a German-Japanese victory. 
The statesmen, and in particular President Roosevelt, did the best 
they could within the limits of that mistaken belief. 

The one certainty is that the vast empire of Soviet dominion, backed 
by Red surface might, is a thing of our own creation. 

Knowingly, deliberately, Moscow’s democratic allies conceded this 
empire at Teheran and Yalta, then confirmed it in the deployment of 
forces on both sides of the globe in the final stages of the war. With 
open eyes and sinking hearts, in the utterly false conviction that they 
had no other way out, our military chiefs and statesmen labored to 
create and arm the Red colossus. They equipped him with our ad- 
vanced technological knowledge; they gave him exclusive control 
in the Balkans, in Eastern and Central Europe, in Manchuria. 

Although our forces possessed the vitality to go to Berlin and 
farther, we halted them at the Elbe. Indeed, we then withdrew them 
from that river in a wide zone—far enough westward to make Stalin 
a present of the great Zeiss optical and precision instrument works 
at Jena, the most important German V-1 and V-2 rocket laboratory 
and production plant in Nordhausen, and the vital underground jet 
plant in Kahla, to mention only a few. Since the Soviets were espe- 
cially retarded in optics and precision instruments, the Jena estab- 
lishment was a present of great military significance. Farther south, 
General Patton penetrated deep into Czechoslovakia but, reluctantly 
and in anger, obeyed orders to retire to westward lines. 

Everywhere we surrendered to the Soviets, intact, thousands of 
German airplanes, including great masses of jet fighters ready for 
assembly, as well as research centers, rocket developments, scientific 
personnel, and other military treasures. American officers and men 
in Germany at the war's end were confused and disgusted by our 
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inexplicable yielding to the Russians; I know because I was there 
and heard them. In the Far East, we turned.over to Stalin Man- 
churia, a perfect beachhead for the conquest of all Asia, North Korea, 
and mountains of Japanese matériel and industrial installations. 

The Soviet empire, consolidated since the war’s end by brute force, 
does not stop at the brinks of the Atlantic and Pacific. The Eurasian 
continent must be viewed as a vast air-power platform, economically 
self-sufficient and disposing of the labor and military manpower of 
at least a third of the human race. With present-day equipment, this 
platform threatens an area five thousand miles beyond its periphery, 
embracing the whole planet except South America and Australia. 
What matters most to us, it now brings the entire United States— 
the industrial arsenal of civilization—within bombing range of Soviet 
aircraft. 

The picture is as disturbing and as potentially catastrophic as the 
events leading up to World War II. And our distress is deepened by 
a sense of guilt. We are aware of having ourselves nurtured the 
strength of the Soviet giant. Even as in the old legend, our leaders 
built a Frankenstein monster whose destructive power now menaces 
all civilization. A large part of the formidable Russian militarism is 
clearly marked “Made in America,” and a larger part of the Soviet 
technological machine—the most advanced radar, proximity fuses, 
guided missiles, jet and rocket propulsion, atomic research—is marked 
“Conceived in America or in Germany.” 

How and why did this happen? Why were our leaders willing to 
risk the safety of present and future generations and to pawn the very 
purposes for which the war was being fought? 

The answers must be found, no matter whose feelings they may 
hurt, as a guide to the future. The nature of the strategic blunder must 
be understood, so that our national security may be taken out of the 
keeping of the type of military thinkers who were responsible for it. 
The subject is too vital for diplomatic evasions. 


2 


Tue CREATION of the Soviet Frankenstein monster was neither a sell- 
out nor a political failure. It was the inescapable product of military 
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backwardness, resting on ignorance of the new strategic equations 
of the air-power age. The clues to Allied policy will be found in strat- 
egy, of which diplomacy was simply one expression. 

Our military masterminds could not comprehend the new strategic 
truths: that air action can weaken and neutralize armies to the point 
of impotence; that conquest of the air spaces over an enemy nation 
can by-pass and disarm its surface forces and impose surrender with- 
out the traditional showdown on battlefields. They looked upon the 
conflict as another war of the 1917 type. They saw only an old-style 
clash of millions of men in bayonet charges, a repetition of the battle 
of Argonne on a colossal scale. They were heartsick over the pros- 
pect of Americans dying in hand-to-hand combat in a mile-by-mile 
contest for territory. 

Our leaders were dismayed by the overwhelming surface forces of 
the Axis nations. By their old-fashioned textbooks, they were certain 
Germany and Japan could not be defeated unless and until their 
armies were beaten on the field of battle. Separated from the enemy 
armies by thousands of miles of water, aware that in any case we could 
not hope to match the enemy’s land might, they felt desperately in 
need of the Soviet bayonets. The speed with which the Germans 
overran Western Europe, then advanced to the Volga and the Cau- 
casus, only confirmed their belief that the war was lost unless the 
Russian human potential were made effective. 

And within the bounds of their 1917-vintage ideas they were right. 
As long as air power was held to an auxiliary role, to clear a path for 
armies and navies, the Germans were invincible. Hitler knew this, 
which is why he dared wage war in the first place. He, too, never 
understood strategic air power and therefore was ready to stake his 
dream of dominion on his magnificent surface forces. 

The only way to head off defeat, according to the Marshall-King 
concept, was to create a land force capable of defeating the Wehr- 
macht and then Japan’s armies. That meant creating and supporting 
a Red Army greater than all the Axis armies combined. Strategic 
fallacies thus made our leaders helplessly dependent on the Soviet 
Union, willing to gamble the future of civilization by building up a 
Red giant. Having fixed on a strategy they could not carry out by their 
own means, our planners lost political initiative and independence. 
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Soviet participation seemed a godsend. We need only placate the 
Red hierarchy and convert its manpower into a counterweight to Axis 
power on both sides of the globe! Simple and, in terms of life, eco- 
nomical. So the twenty-two months of Soviet-Nazi collaboration 
against the Allies were written off as an incident; the dangers of fat- 
tening up a totalitarian police-state no better than Hitler's were 
wished away. 

Every Red division thrown against the Germans meant so many 
American lives spared. In arming the Russians for battle, in loading 
them up with our airplanes and tanks, our ships and factories, we 
seemed to be getting the best of a practical bargain. In effect, we were 
trading American capital and resources for Russian lives, and no price 
in political and territorial concessions seemed excessive. The deeper 
we could “lure” the Russians into Europe, indeed, then into Asia, the 
less area would remain for us to conquer in bloody bayonet contests. 

Western leaders felt they were playing a shrewd game in making 
it worth Stalin’s while to pursue the Germans as far as the Elbe, then 
to take on the Japanese armies. They probably believed they had 
“put one over” on the Kremlin by leaving the brunt of the ground 
struggle to the Russians. 

Stalin was not outsmarting anyone. His military concepts were no 
less primitive than ours. Convinced that we could not finish the war 
by ourselves, he assumed, rightly, that he could demand any price 
and get it. Our military masterminds were prepared to pay any price 
for Russian manpower. At their end, the Soviet leaders were willing 
to buy territory and political power at any cost in Russian casualties. 

The essence of the matter was military ignorance. We built a 
Frankenstein monster; we educated him; we shared with him much 
of our technology because our leaders were unaware of their own 
potential strength—of the possibility of disarming and defeating the 
enemy through the skies. To indicate the completeness of the black- 
out in high places on the whole subject of air power, let me cite an 
example that sounds absurd today but at the time had the ring of 
wisdom: 

In the summer of 1940—though aviation in action had already been 
on view in Europe for nearly a year—Admiral King actually insisted 
that “there are no objectives in the air but only on the surface of sea 
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and of land, which, it must be admitted, are consequently the proper 
objectives of the corresponding land and sea forces.” 

Coming from an admiral, this sort of statement is especially reveal- 
ing. After all, what was the primary objective of sea power but the 
enemy fleet-in-being? To Admiral King, however, the entire German 
Luftwaffe was not a proper military objective! Conquest of the right 
of way on the blue waters was a proper aim, but conquest of the right 
of way in the blue skies was not! But if there wasn’t any proper ob- 
jective in the air because people do not live in the air, then certainly 
there is no objective on the high seas for the same reason! Both medi- 
ums are used exclusively for transportation. 

Admiral King’s inability to draw the obvious parallel between sea 
and air power speaks volumes. The men who led us in war, though 
expert in orthodox surface warfare, simply had failed to keep abreast 
of the new facts of military life. Talking to the press in August of 
1943, Admiral King stated the official strategic viewpoint as it affected 
policy toward Russia quite candidly: 

“Boiled down to its simplest terms, and oversimplified, the grand 
strategy of war in Europe is that Russia has the geographical position 
and the manpower that are paramount in regard to Germany. In order 
to take advantage of that basic fact . . . we must get into Russia all 
the munitions we possibly can get in there to implement that man- 
power and exploit that position.” 

There we have the full explanation in capsule form. Within the lim- 
its of his fallacious conception of the situation, the statement was 
logical. Everything else—Teheran, Yalta, Berlin, Manchuria—fol- 
lowed. 

Though our President technically was the Commander-in-Chief, 
he leaned on King, Marshall, and their colleagues in the actual formu- 
lation of strategy. Besides, his reaction to air power had always been 
hostile. In the prewar struggle between airmen and traditionalists he 
had unfailingly sided with the surface-minded faction. 

The fact that Mr. Roosevelt, in the spring of 1940, overriding the ob- 
jections of General Marshall and even General Arnold, ordered the 
construction at forced tempo of fifty thousand airplanes is often cited 
as proof that he early recognized the importance of air power. In 
truth it proved nothing of the kind. 
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Mr. Roosevelt's fifty thousand planes merely amounted to a belated 
admission that modern armies and navies need the air weapons along 
with their guns, tanks, torpedoes, and other standard equipment. He 
was not building air power but simply reinforcing our surface 
strength. Long-range aircraft—which could have taken us out of hock 
to Russian surface force—were tabooed and the rest were “behind 
the bulk of the Navy program, behind battleships, behind tanks, be- 
hind trucks and a host of other war items” * on the list of armaments 
priorities. 


3 


Tus the whole official strategic concept led us to the paradox of a 
democratic war dependent on Communist strength. In our war with 
Japan, which ended victoriously with millions of Nipponese troops 
still in the field, the fallacy of this concept was made too obvious to 
be denied. Let us, therefore, first look closely at that end of the 
struggle. 

For our leaders it was axiomatic that Japan could not be beaten 
without defeating its surface forces. A grand showdown battle be- 
tween foot soldiers in the Napoleonic manner was taken for granted. 
Their problem, they thought, was to conjure up armies as a counter- 
weight to the Mikado’s. 

Therefore they began with a prodigious effort to arm the Chinese. 
Burma Road, the dramatic air transport over the “Hump,” the net- 
work of new roads, the investment of billions of dollars and precious 
matériel in China—these were all part of the plan to build up Chinese 
surface force to match Japanese surface force. 

The plan failed. The Chinese, unlike the Russians, proved too back- 
ward, too disorganized, insufficiently industrialized, to provide the 
gigantic land strength required. Hell-bent for invasion of the Japa- 
nese home islands, the Marshalls and the Kings therefore again looked 
to Moscow. The Red Army would tackle the enemy forces on the 
mainland, while American armies did the same in Japan proper. 

Fortunately, the technological genius of our country, as expressed 
in long-range air power—ultimately in the B-29 Superforts—made 


* New York Herald Tribune, February 17, 1942. 
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those showdown hand-to-hand struggles unnecessary. While the 
highest echelons planned for them, the rank and file of the American 
Armed Forces knew better. At a dinner given to me in Leipzig on 
May 18, 1945, one of our top ground generals noted the growing en- 
lightenment of American public opinion on the subject of air power. 
Then he added: 

“After I saw what air power did in Europe, it will be a crime if a 
single American soldier should lose his life in invasion of Japan. I 
am convinced that air power can force Japanese surrender without 
invasion. 

But Washington proceeded stubbornly to gear for invasion. It 
would recognize no alternative to the sacrifice of perhaps half a mil- 
lion American lives for that climactic hand-to-hand struggle. 

In his final report on the conduct of the war, General Marshall cited 
the last-minute Soviet intervention as a vital factor in the defeat of 
Japan. That can be generously discounted as a diplomatic gesture. 
Actually it is no longer a secret that Tokyo had been probing for a 
chance to surrender months before the U.S.S.R. dropped its neutrality. 
Moscow did not join that war until two days after the atom bombing 
of Hiroshima. Whatever fighting the Red Army did in China in the 
next few days, until the formal surrender, had not the remotest effect 
on the overall picture. The great gifts made to Stalin as reward for his 
promised help in the Far East were therefore so much waste. 

As late as June 21, 1943, General Marshall explained in a speech 
that “your adversary may be hammered to his knees by bombing but 
he will recover unless the knockout blow is delivered by the Army.” 
He has never revised or retracted this inherited idea. 

Hence the staggering advance payments to the Kremlin. The Big 
Three forgathered in Yalta early in February, 1945. By that time 
American B-29’s were at last in a position to carry strategic warfare 
to the heart of Japan. Tokyo’s aerial potential had already been 
largely dissipated in piecemeal defense of island steppingstones. To 
those whose minds were not closed to the implications of this fact it 
was clear that we were in the final stage of the conflict; the last excuse 
for drawing Russia into the Pacific struggle had disappeared. 

But such people were not heeded as the Yalta negotiations pro- 
ceeded. Our President had been persuaded that victory in the Pa- 
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cific still depended on the collaboration of the Red Army. The need 
for a final battle on the surface seemed a sacred law. 

Presumably, Mr. Roosevelt was shocked by the price—in retrospect, 
blackmail seems a better word for it—that Stalin demanded. He knew 
better than anyone else that the liberation of Manchuria from foreign 
control had been one of the main purposes of the Pacific struggle. To 
award a dominant position in that area to Soviet Russia came close to 
giving another country, and a police-state at that, the very thing we 
were fighting to keep from Japan. 

But orthodox military clichés ruled our thought. Statesmen and 
strategists were convinced that the struggle would end on battlefields 
or not at all. Here, as in Europe, the vision of horrible losses in Ameri- 
can lives made them yield to the Soviet demands. Self-consciously 
they hid from the Chinese Government the full measure of tribute 
that had been exacted. Had it not been for the atom bomb, our mili- 
tary men would probably have insisted on the unnecessary invasion. 
They could neither visualize nor stomach the idea of a surrender to 
air power. 

Fortunately, and I think wisely, President Truman decided to un- 
leash the atomic weapon. Our military leaders were thus provided 
with a face-saving alibi for dispensing with invasion. Japan, they 
could now pretend, had not surrendered to air power but to a new and 
unforeseen force. Thus perhaps a million American and Japanese lives 
were saved. But meanwhile, the Red giant, already fattened on the 
European side, was given additional stature at the Asiatic end. 


In THE European phase, the strategic realities are not so clear or so 
apparent. They are beclouded by the fact that there the outlived blue- 
print was followed with obsessive zeal to the bitter end. 

True, in the final stage it was strategic bombing of Germany’s in- 
dustrial vitals which sapped the strength of Hitler’s armies in the field. 
That was what made possible the converging of Allied surface forces 
from East and West upon a crippled and impotent nation. Had the 
Luftwaffe not been smashed, the invasion through Normandy would 
have been impossible. 
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Hitler's fuel supply had been wrecked and exhausted, his trans- 
portation disorganized. Most important, the aviation component of 
his land-air team had been virtually destroyed. After V-E Day, I met 
some of our soldiers at the Elbe River, the farthest point of penetra- 
tion. Many of them assured me they had not seen a single German 
plane all the way from Normandy to Magdeburg. Our air dominance 
was complete. That is what strategic air action against Germany ac- 
complished. 

The German armies were consequently at a terrific disadvantage. 
It was as if, before the advent of aviation, an army stripped of its gun- 
fire were called upon to fight an adversary possessing deadly and 
devastating artillery. But since an invasion did take place, the pattern 
of victory was enough like the textbook description in its main 
features to leave wide margins of doubt about the role of air 
power. 

The picture is further obscured because the air force in Europe was 
not employed to score a decision but only to soften the enemy for in- 
vasion. Though commanded by airmen, the overall air effort was in 
the hands of terrestrial amateurs. No thinking airman will insist that 
our air force potential in Europe was always used wisely. 

Nevertheless, I assert that Germany could have been disarmed and 
defeated from the skies had we exploited our air potential rightly and 
to the full; that Hitler’s armies could have been immobilized like the 
Japanese armies; that the help of Soviet Russia would in that case 
have been superfluous. 

I go further: in the measure that the availability of the immense 
Soviet manpower for surface conflict confirmed our high command 
in its surface plans, it acted as a brake on the development of true air 
power. Thus the war was prolonged and the victory emasculated. 
Thus we ended the struggle without the means of enforcing a real and 
lasting peace. 

Suppose the Soviets had remained neutral, or worse—joined Hitler. 
Would the American people have thrown in the sponge? Certainly 
not! Lacking the necessary bayonets to challenge the enemy on the 
fields of battle, America would have had no choice but to channel 
its resources into strategic air force. Grim necessity would have 
cracked the resistance to the air-power type of thinking. 
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The vast amounts of labor, materials, and ingenuity we devoted to 
creating and supporting Stalin’s war machine would have been re- 
leased to implement all-out strategic air force. The eleven billion dol- 
lars’ worth of lend-lease aid funneled into Soviet surface might, and 
huge amounts devoted to our own surface forces, would have enabled 
us to double our air effort. We could have flown more than twice as 
much firepower into the German skies, and thus eliminated Hitler's 
aviation twice as fast. The country would have been disarmed in 
the air at least a year sooner. 

According to official records, we dropped 1,461,864 tons of explo- 
sives which, together with the British 1,235,000 tons, demolished or 
impaired 80% of Germany’s productive facilities. Had we been con- 
strained from the beginning to mount an offensive through the air, 
instead of relying on surface offensive by Russia, we would have put 
our best available planes into production, to do the job more quickly 
and more thoroughly. 

As against the B-17, with a carrying capacity of only three tons from 
the British Isles, we could have used the Douglas B-19. That plane, 
already flying, had a range of eight thousand miles and could carry 
ten tons of bombs—from the British Isles even more, because of the 
short distances—with approximately the same crew as the B-17. But 
it was brushed aside arbitrarily, in line with the national commitment 
to a bayonet contest. 

Our high command not only saw no need for the larger bomber 
but regarded it as a waste of resources. * That was the only point at 
which we turned economical. Had the general profligacy in building 
everything extended to bombers, the air story might have been differ- 


*The Martin Star, organ of the Glenn L. Martin Company, February, 1942: 
“Mr. Martin has already declared that the Martin Company can build a 250,000- 
pound flying ship, able to carry 80 tons of bombs or cargo to Europe at a speed 
of more than 300 miles per hour at any time that there is a demand for it.” Mr. 
Martin, himself, in the New York Herald Tribune, September 27, 1942: “There 
is no technical limit to the size of planes. At Baltimore we have already designed 
a 250,000-pound flying boat, almost twice the size of the Mars. With such a 
ship we can strike across the Pacific and return with fuel to spare... .” T. M. 
Girdler, of Consolidated Aviation, in an address before the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, December 8, 1942, described an airplane under development 
which “could span the Atlantic in a few hours. . . . As « bomber [it] could make 
non-stop trips to Europe and return. . . .” 
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ent. As it was, the B-19’s were not available by the time experience 
had taught our strategy-makers the aeronautical facts of life. With 
B-19’s instead of B-17’s, the United States Air Forces could have 
quadrupled their effort, dropping some 6,000,000 tons of explosive by 
1944. 

Consider the magnitude of our investment in surface strategy 
against Germany: billions for the arming of Russia; billions more for 
a Navy to transport, protect, and patrol the lend-lease gifts to that 
country. Had that wealth been made available for air power, 
7,250,000 tons of Allied explosives could have been unloaded, and in 
a much shorter time, even with B-17’s and Liberators. By that time, 
it should be recalled, we were in a position to maintain and supply 
overseas bases from which to exact a German surrender without a 
European invasion. Our Navy had established complete control of 
the seas and the German submarine menace had been eliminated. 
Overseas supply lines were therefore open to make effective even 
strategic planes of limited range. 

As a matter of fact, the German people would not have allowed us 
to push such a destructive program to the finish. They would have 
surrendered long before that. What sustained their morale up to the 
last minute was an unshatterable faith in their Wehrmacht. Like our- 
selves, they thought only in terms of decisive land contests. As long as 
they possessed surface strength, they had also the hope of defeating 
us. Sooner or later, they thought, the Americans would attempt to 
storm the Continent and the Wehrmacht would drive them back into 
the Channel. Had they seen only the melancholy prospect of unceas- 
ing overhead punishment, their morale would assuredly have been 
shattered. It was our determination to invade, to exact surrender on 
the ground in the traditional style, that kept German resistance alive. 
Germans failed to understand that with their shield of air power 
smashed, our victory was merely a matter of time. 

Moreover, had the war been won with strategic long-range air 
power, the ensuing peace would have been unambiguous. Whether 
in the hands of the United States or turned over to the United Nations, 
this force, capable of acting as a deterrent to any new aggressor, 
would have become the instrument for safeguarding the victory. So- 
viet Russia, whether as a neutral or as a belligerent restricted to its 
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own terrain, would not have been tempted to flex its muscles. Stalin’s 
propaganda trumpeters would not have been able to exalt him as a 
“military genius” surpassing Napoleon. 

There is also this to consider. If Soviet Russia had not been invited 
and supported to play a leading role in the conflict, it would have 
been cut off from the immense technological progress made by the 
Allies, especially by America. It would not have had access to the 
scientific setup, equipment, and brains of advanced German tech- 
nology. In short, it would have been industrially isolated, and seri- 
ously handicapped at the war’s end in any schemes for expansion and 
aggrandizement. 

The Soviet economic system, when all is said and done, has been 
strictly parasitic. Its rapid industrial growth under the Five Year 
Plans (very much like the Japanese industrial awakening in the last 
century) was strictly imitative, based on imported machinery and 
skills. Soviet Russia has contributed nothing to the aggregate tech- 
nology of the world. It has merely copied, sometimes well and some- 
times crudely, the techniques developed by the capitalistic civiliza- 
tion it is pledged to destroy. 

Today the Soviet economy and military machine have the benefit 
of German and Czech and Austrian talents. All the same, if techno- 
logical isolation of Russia can be made effective by the non-Soviet 
world, Russia must quickly drop far behind in its attempt to keep 
up with industrial progress in the rest of the world. 


5 


ALLIED MILITARY MEN were terrified by the prospect of a separate 
peace with Germany that Stalin held over the heads of Roosevelt and 
Churchill and used to raise the price of his manpower contribution. 
A hint of it thrice removed was enough to touch off more panicky 
appeasement. But far from being a catastrophe, a separate Moscow- 
Berlin peace might have proved a blessing in disguise. 

Assume that peace had suddenly “broken out” on the Eastern 
front. It would have released Nazi German manpower on land. But 
where could that manpower go? The Reichswehr, entrenched on the 
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Atlantic, had already reached the limits of its capacity. It was bottled 
up in Europe. The availability of more tanks and millions of soldiers 
would not have advanced in the slightest Hitler’s chances of invading 
England, since he could not achieve control of the skies. 

True, a lot of German aviation would have been released by a sep- 
arate peace with the Soviets. But not enough of it could have been 
employed against our strategic air force to affect the outcome; it was 
largely of the tactical species, useful only in clearing a path for armies. 
Corporal Hitler understood as little about strategic air power as our 
own leaders. Unlike the United States, in addition, Nazi Germany did 
not have the benefit of a free public opinion in this matter. Hitler’s 
archaic ideas were crammed down German throats by force and could 
not be altered, as happened in large measure in America once our 
people learned the facts. 

Besides, by that time the German industrial setup was rigidly com- 
mitted to tactical aircraft. The manpower set free by the separate 
peace could not have been applied to the creation of strategic air 
force quickly enough to have done any good. 

At our end, the sudden elimination of the Red Army would have 
stopped the enormous drain on our resources in aid to Russia. That 
potential, if converted into strategic air force, would have enabled us 
to defeat Germany more surely and more swiftly than reliance on our 
own or Soviet ground forces. And that conversion would have been 
undertaken from sheer necessity; we would have had little alternative 
except the inadmissible one of surrender. 

In sum, we were not outsmarted by Stalin; we outsmarted ourselves 
through ignorance of the aerial strategy at our disposal. In order to 
make use of Russia’s teeming manpower, we pulled the stopper out 
of the bottle, releasing a powerful Red genie with a penchant for ag- 
gressive mischief. We paid off Moscow, in reckless disregard of the 
consequences to future generations, because our high command knew 
no alternative to land warfare. 

Strategic fallacy impelled them onto the path of reckless political 
adventure, and for that the whole world is now paying a cruel price 
in piled-up armaments, fears, ideological crusades, cold war, and the 
continuing threat of a hot war. Intended presumably to save a few 
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hundred thousand American lives, their strategy now jeopardizes 
the lives of millions through the danger of a third World War.* 

In Europe, and subsequently in China, we invited the Communists 
to move in—we begged them to move in—as our answer to the Axis 
ground forces. The delusion that ground battle was an indispensable 
prelude to surrender was so deeply imbedded that General Marshall, 
as we have seen, felt it necessary to credit the Russians with a decisive 
land battle in northern China in explaining Japan’s defeat. He 
stretched events to prove that the prescribed land contest had taken 
place. It is amusing, and disheartening, to note that Admiral Gallery 
in a recent magazine article still lists Russia’s entry into the war among 
the primary reasons for Japan’s defeat.t 

In both major theaters of action, our military leadership was the 
prisoner of its own strategic astigmatism. Our Commander-in-Chief 
was in turn their prisoner. That, as I see it, is the real reason for the 
military political blunders, for the seeming diplomatic stupidities, 
which crowded the world into its present blind alley. 

I may be told that this is “hindsight” (which it decidedly is not), 
but that’s beside the point. Why Russia got all the marbles needs to 
be understood, not as reproof for past errors but as a warning against 
their repetition. The group now shaping our strategy is in essence 
the same as the one that led the last war; it is laboring under roughly 
the same intellectual handicaps. It still believes, in the words of Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, on February 4, 1949, that in 
another conflict “we shall once more be forced to gain the inevitable 
victory over our dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the ground.” 

This group has a strong interest in minimizing or concealing the 
strategic blunders which gave Soviet Russia its dangerous advantage. 
That, I have little doubt, explains the violent attacks just now on stra- 
tegic bombing, the anxious underestimations of the role of air power. 
Only by discrediting air power can the strategists of the last war be 
shielded against the charge of backward military thinking. 

Now, as then, we are largely confined to a two-dimensional field of 


* As this book goes to press, fighting has flared up in Korea, and American cas- 
ualty lists are beginning to come in. Already we are paying the initial installment 
on political blunders flowing from strategic ignorance in World War II. 

+ Saturday Evening Post, June 25, 1949. 
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vision. President Truman, unlike his predecessor in the White House, 
is not hobbled by strong naval predilections. Nevertheless, he is de- 
pendent on military advisers who, by and large, are still “sold” on the 
triphibious land-sea-air task force. 

Because our strategy in the last war did not reflect our unique na- 
tional qualities, as expressed in aeronautical achievements and skills, 
the victory has proved empty. But the obsessive notion that enemy 
armies must be met and defeated on the field of battle on the surface 
of the earth still grips the minds of men in high places. Evidently they 
are preparing once more to deal with colossal land forces—larger and 
more powerful than Hitler’s. Having no other solution that fits their 
earthbound logic, they propose to rearm the nations of Western 
Europe, perhaps also Japan, and to generate an American land force 
of fifteen to twenty million men. 

As danger spots in Europe and Asia multiply, the hopeless short- 
age of manpower for their containment on the surface becomes more 
glaring. Even orthodox observers are increasingly worried on this 
score. But they cannot bring themselves to seek a strategic solution 
within our manpower limits. Instead, in a know-nothing, learn-noth- 
ing spirit, they again look anxiously for great manpower reserves in 
other countries. Some see the solution only in restoring the military 
might of Germany and Japan, hoping to fight a land war by proxy. 
To make up for inadequate manpower in World War II, we created 
a Frankenstein monster. Now, in preparing to subdue him if neces- 
sary, we are being advised to create two such monsters, again with 
no assurance that they will not turn against us. 

Everyone recognizes that in a war our allies may be quickly over- 
run and made impotent. Our safety therefore lies in strategy that we 
can carry out by our own strength, applied from our own hemisphere. 

The recklessness with which we constructed a monster that now 
alarms all mankind packs an urgent moral for the American people. 
The stakes are too high to be risked on old and discredited players 
with minds stuck in the outlived past. Our people must take a hand 
in the game, to make sure that the military leadership is suited by 
knowledge and experience to plan and lead in the air age. 


| 


* Associated Press 
STRATEGIC OrPHAN: This Douglas B-19 bomber, with a flying range of almost 
8,000 miles, was already flying in 1940, but was not put into production because 
our planners could not see the need for it. It was 30 per cent larger than the 
B-29. With new engines, available during the war, the gross weight of the 
B-19 could have been raised to 100 tons, with corresponding increase in range, 
bomb load and fire power. 


B-19 iw Fuicut, 1941: This plane could have delivered 18 tons of bombs from 
the British Isles to Germany, compared with the 3-ton bomb load of the Flying 
Fortress, which was arbitrarily selected as the backbone of our strategic air 
force. In Europe, this sixfold bombing power could have brought victory without 
invasion. In the Pacific, it could have destroyed Japan directly from Alaska and 
China, sparing us the costly island-to-island approach. 


Press Association, Inc. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


B-19: This is the plane we could 
have put into production— 


Wing Span—212 ft. 

Length—132 ft. 

Gross Weight—82 tons 

Range—7,750 mi. 

Bomb Capacity—18 tons 

Horse Power—8,800 (with engines 
available during war, 12,000 hp.) 


B-17: But this is the one we did 
put into production. 


Wing Span—108 ft. 9 in. 
Length—73 ft. 

Gross Weight—30 tons 
Range—2,500 mi. 

Bomb Capacity—3 tons 
Horse Power—4,800 


B-36: We are acquiring a limited 
number of this plane—to equip 
four Groups. 


Wing Span—230 ft. 
Length—162 ft. 

Gross Weight—180 tons 
Range—10,000 mi. plus 

Bomb Capacity—836 tons 

Horse Power—18,000 plus 4 jets 


B-50: While producing this one 
in quantity—to equip at least 
twenty Groups. 


Wing Span—141.4 ft. 
Length—99 ft. 

Gross Weight—80 tons 
Range—5,000 mi. 

Bomb Capacity—10 tons 
Horse Power—12,000 


Despite its superior performance, the B-19 was not selected to fight World War II 
because it did not fit into strategy based on the experience of World War I. 
B-86 production is confined to a limited scale in preparing for World War III 
because its role is restricted in the current strategy based on the experience of 
World War II. Again we are preparing for the next war with the obsolete methods 


and weapons of the last war. 


CHAPTER IV 


OUR OWN MAGINOT LINE 


1 


Victory, no less than defeat, has its perils. It acts as a mental soporific. 
It promotes undue self-confidence. Most dangerous of all, winning 
nations tend to glorify the methods and the weapons that brought 
them victory. 

Temporary expedients, even the makeshifts forced on a country by 
faulty planning and strategic miscalculations, having been crowned 
by success notwithstanding, are likely to be raised to the rank of eter- 
nal military principles. Victories due to enemy weakness or blunders 
are likely to be credited to our own brilliance. 

Anyone who dares question the wisdom of the conduct of a vic- 
torious war—or dares deny that its procedures must remain valid for 
the foreseeable future—seems an arrogant ingrate deficient in the vi- 
tamins of patriotism. After Goliath was vanquished, we may suppose, 
the slingshot enjoyed great prestige as an instrument of national se- 
curity. 

Consider France at the end of World War I. It had won in the 
trenches. Flushed with that victory, it had a surpassing faith in trench 
warfare. Blind to crowding changes and deaf to doubts, it proceeded 
to construct a supercolossal de luxe trench—the Maginot Line—and 
thereafter luxuriated in its feeling of safety. 

As an engineering job the Maginot structure was superb. It em- 
bodied the latest and best scientific gadgets for efficiency, comfort, 
and good housekeeping—automatic elevators, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, intercommunication systems, the most advanced artillery. 
In short, it took fullest advantage of scientific progress in weapons 
between the two wars. But it was still a trench: a steel-and-concrete 
monument to the tragic assumption that any new conflict would be 
as static as the last one. 

42, 
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True, there was a young officer named Charles de Gaulle who dis- 
puted that assumption and warned against the danger of smugness. 
He talked of mobile and motorized warfare spearheaded by aviation. 
Many others had serious misgivings about the survival of France if it 
relied largely on a fixed defensive system. 

But France refused to listen. Its delusions of security were fortified 
by such newly haloed heroes as Foch, Joffre, Pétain, Gamelin. To 
question the military omniscience of these architects of victory 
seemed not only presumptuous and ungrateful but almost treason- 
able. 

Defeated Germany, by contrast, was under no such psychic handi- 
caps. Beaten in the trenches, it was quite open to heretical views on 
the permanence of trench warfare. Unable, at least in the first fifteen 
years, to outbuild its conquerors, the country was driven to outthink 
them. With the orthodox weapons and methods blocked by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Germany reached out for new, unorthodox substitutes 
with an open mind. 

In the test of history the Maginot Line became a symbol of futility 
and self-delusion. But we need not suppose that the full implications 
of that symbol have been grasped, especially in the United States. 
The proof of this is that we are at this very moment perpetrating a 
blunder of the same order, and for the same reasons. 

Having won the last war with “task forces,” with triphibious Army- 
Navy-Air teams, we are proceeding to build supercolossal de luxe 
task forces and carrying the team principle to the extreme of absurd- 
ity. The central assumption of our strategic planning is that on the 
whole the next war will be fought along the lines of the last one. 

In America today, as in France a generation ago, public opinion 
and lawmakers are overawed by the prestige of five-star generals and 
admirals who have just delivered victory. They seem most fitted to 
guide our preparations for any future conflict. Even in the conduct 
of non-military aspects of national affairs and international policy, 
their opinions glow with the radiance of recent glory. To suggest that 
certain campaigns, not to mention the war as a whole, may have been 
won despite some of the leaders would come close to sacrilege. 

The methods and weapons which defeated the Axis enjoy an emo- 
tional priority in our thinking, a special lien on our loyalty. They 
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worked, didn’t they? To criticize them, therefore, seems churlish if 
not downright unpatriotic. Not many analysts of the last war, or 
writers about the next, in any event, venture to dispute the essential 
rightness of the land-sea-air combination of “balanced forces.” 

As in the case of the Maginot Line, these task forces will, of course, 
embody the latest technological innovations. Little gliders are being 
displaced by power gliders, tanks by supertanks. Assault barges firing 
primitive rockets are being replaced by superbarges—modified battle- 
ships firing guided missiles. Escort carriers, the Navy insists, should 
be supplanted by gigantic floating islands at half a billion dollars a 
throw. 

But all this is magnification, not change. 

The concepts of war-making with which we expect to achieve vic- 
tory in any new war are the same as those first revealed to us by the 
Germans and the Japanese in the last war. If we are not shocked into 
awareness of this error—this intellectual inertia—the price we may 
have to pay can be truly tragic. 


2 


IN HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE the methods of World War II will appear as 
a highly transitory and almost accidental stage between the surface 
conflict of the past and the aerial warfare which canceled it out. It 
will be clear, moreover, that the transition procedures improvised by 
all belligerents were not inevitable but the results of strategic astig- 
matism in high places. In every country there were those who saw 
clearly the possibilities of the new, emerging strategy based on air 
power. But they were for the most part on the sidelines. 

Technologically, the weapons of pure air strategy were possible 
and feasible before World War II. The B-19, with its 8,000-mile range, 
as already noted, was not a romantic fantasy but a flying fact, needing 
only to be endowed with the proper military characteristics for com- 
bat from bases already in our possession. Planes of even longer reach 
were on the drawing boards. No new inventions were needed to put 
into the air the ocean-spanning craft which emerged with the end of 
the war. 

Such planes were not built and not used only because the military 
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monitors of all fighting nations had not caught up with them men- 
tally and psychologically. Their eyes were glued to the surface of 
the earth and aircraft figured in their calculations only as accessories 
for armies and navies. 

The airplane in fact had already stripped land and sea forces of 
their traditional roles. The battleship was no longer mistress of the 
seas, since it could not function in waters policed by enemy aviation. 
Armies were helpless under hostile skies. This truth, however, was 
not immediately perceived except by a few here and there who could 
be laughed off as “extremists.” There was the familiar time-lag be- 
tween the advent of new weapons and the mental acceptance of their 
tactical use which Admiral Mahan had noted in his day in other 
contexts. 

Discovering that their old principles were not working smoothly 
as in the past, bewildered by the collapse of their lifelong assumptions, 
our strategists began to imitate and to improvise in panic. In Europe 
they copied the ground-air team used by the Germans. In the Pacific 
they copied the triphibious team introduced by the Japanese. 

The tragic irony of it is that the original concept of utilizing air 
force of limited range to carry war to an enemy from island to island 
was developed and expounded by our own General Billy Mitchell. 
Back in 1925, in his book Winged Defense, he wrote: “In the future, 
campaigns across the seas will be carried on from land base to land 
base under the protection of aircraft.” * Did we listen to him? No, 
we court-martialed him and threw him out of the Army. But ap- 
parently Japan took his teachings seriously, to our humiliation. 

With American industrial ingenuity at their disposal, our leaders 
soon deployed bigger and better teams in both theaters of action. In 
contempt of a fundamental principle of war-making, we began to 
build anything and everything that came to mind: the biggest land, 
sea, and air forces indiscriminately, to support a multiplicity of strat- 
egies, implemented by a profusion of weapons and ever-shifting 
tactics. Our arsenals became a kind of military department store, the 
shelves loaded with every conceivable variety of weapon for any 
emergency. A substantial portion of the goods on those shelves proved 
irrelevant and was never employed. 

* G. P. Putnam’s Sons, page xvi. 
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In the end we won, slowly, expensively—not because we had the 
right strategy but because our foes were industrially weaker and 
could not sustain a prolonged contest of attrition. Happily our com- 
bined resources and manpower, as compared with those of the Axis 
bloc, seemed inexhaustible, so that victory came before bankruptcy. 

The entire strategy of World War II was conditioned by the lack 
of range in air power. Aircraft had the destructive force to knock out 
an enemy country’s war-making capacity. But they were not provided 
with the “reach” to deliver knockout blows. Consequently, they had 
to be carried closer and closer to the main targets in the Axis home- 
lands by Army-Navy teams. 

The bloodiest battles of the war were fought, in the final analysis, 
always for the same purpose: to advance the bomber line. We paid 
heavily in life and treasure for the range that could have been built 
into airplanes but was not. 

The B-17 had to be brought to North Africa and England before it 
could be hurled against key enemy targets. In the Pacific, where dis- 
tances were much greater, the B-29 was ultimately thrown into the 
breach. But even the B-29 had to be carried by task forces to the 
Marianas, within 1,800 miles of Japanese industrial centers, before 
it could fulfill its principal purpose. 

Now suppose that the B-29’s had been endowed with somewhat 
longer striking radius—say, equal to its predecessor, the B-19. The 
decisive attack could then have been mounted from the Philippines, 
eliminating the long and costly struggle for the in-between islands. 
Suppose, to carry the logic a step further, we had equipped the B-19 
with the new engines available during the war, giving them a strik- 
ing radius of 3,500 miles. In that case, the telling attack could have 
been carried on from Alaska. Most of the heroic struggles for Pacific 
islands were thus the direct results of inadequate range. 

Indeed, as the range of available aircraft was expanded, the Pacific 
“steps” could be lengthened to that extent, by-passing islands where 
the enemy was entrenched. Many such islands, it should be recalled, 
remained in Japanese hands long after the surrender; a few of them 
did not even know the war was over. And every Guadalcanal 
“skipped” meant so many more American lives spared. 

In the final stage, our Superforts were planted within striking dis- 
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tance of Japan proper. At last they could undertake the systematic 
demolition of the enemy’s industrial heart independently of their 
teammates. In other words, the triphibious team lost its function just 
as soon as air power was in a position to attack the decisive targets 
directly. The contest for intermediary steppingstone bases repre- 
sented gigantic investments in raw materials, manpower, and pro- 
ductive capacity. A fraction of this cost, if diverted to long-range 
strategic aviation designed to by-pass those in-between bases, would 
have achieved the same ultimate result. 

The Superforts finished the job—and this is the key to an under- 
standing of events—with millionfold Nipponese armies still intact but 
strategically impotent. They finished the job with a fantastic mass of 
American land and sea forces, readied at colossal cost for a textbook 
type of invasion of Japan, likewise intact and useless. 

It was not the kind of finish our top leadership had visualized or, 
for that matter, wanted. In January, 1944, Admiral King disclosed that 
“a vast landing craft construction program,” costing over five billion 
dollars, had been launched. Only recently the “disappearance” of two 
billion dollars’ worth of invasion matériel stockpiled in the Philippines 
called attention to the extent of the preparations. As late as February 
16, 1944, General MacArthur told the press: “We must defeat Japan’s 
Army, and for that purpose our strategy must devise ways and means 
to bring ground forces into contact with his at decisive points.” 

But we did not need to bring our divisions into contact with the 
Mikado’s. The vast armada of landing craft and supporting naval 
force was never used. The fact that the architects of our strategy spent 
so many billions of dollars on preparations that proved irrelevant 
suggests how easily national effort can be misdirected by mistaken 
strategic judgment, to the point of military suicide through economic 
exhaustion. We got away with colossal waste this time. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that we can get away with it in a future test, 
against a stronger, richer nation. 

What if our economic potential and that of Japan had been more 
evenly matched? The large chunk of our country’s total resources 
sunk into useless preparations might have spelled the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. What if Japan had possessed enough air 
force to deny us the skies over its home islands? The five billions put 
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into landing barges instead of air power might have made that con- 
dition permanent. And the barges, ironically, would have been useless 
anyhow, since invasion without superiority overhead is out of the 
question. 

Most intelligent civilians could grasp the obvious lesson of Japan’s 
surrender to air power. But top-shelf surface strategists lack the open 
minds of civilians. Having devoted their lives to and staked their repu- 
tations on older theories, they are normally immune to the obvious. 
The fanaticism with which the Navy clung to battleships, ordering 
new ones even after the end of the war, is a case in point. Any layman 
could have apprised our admirals that those orders would have to be 
canceled, as indeed they were canceled after some $200,000,000 had 
been squandered. The naval experts needed years of cogitation and 
soul-searching before they caught up with the man in the street on 
this point. 

The land-sea-air team was an improvisation imposed upon us by 
failure to provide air power with the necessary range for direct opera- 
tions from bases already in our possession. A surgeon caught in an 
emergency without proper instruments will use a kitchen knife and, 
given luck and pluck, will operate successfully. That hardly makes 
kitchen knives more effective than scalpels. 

Caught without proper air power, our military surgeons rightly 
imitated and improved the makeshift triphibious team for seizing ad- 
vanced bases. With few exceptions our leaders emerged from the war 
sold to the hilt on the temporary and accidental elements in their ex- 
perience: the land-sea-air team for securing intermediary bases. So 
obsessive has the team idea become that they treat it as an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end. But they remained blind to the 
permanent element—the preview of tomorrow’s strategy—disclosed 
by the aerial defeat of Japan without an orthodox showdown between 
foot soldiers on a battlefield. 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, reflecting the views of the mil- 
itary men around him, declared on June 21, 1949: “Though air power 
has given promise of speedier end to conflict, it has not supplanted the 
soldier who must finally defeat the enemy land forces. For ultimately 
war between nations is reduced to one man defending his land while 
another attempts to invade it.” 
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This assertion hardly squares with the “invasion” of Japan by Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his staff—the triumphant entry of a handful of 
men, without combat, into an enemy land filled with millions of well- 
equipped soldiers. But because it describes accurately the conditions 
in the past, it is assumed to hold true eternally. 

In the science of war-making it is an accepted principle that when 
strategy is changed the leadership, too, has to be changed. A military 
mind steeped in old concepts can never quite free itself from their 
grips. There should, in all conscience, be at least an unwritten law 
that forbids the leaders of a victorious war to meddle with plans for 
future conflicts. Their natural fixation on the immediate past usually 
disqualifies them for audacious, imaginative planning for the coming 
struggles. In addition, their well-earned prestige adds a fictitious 
weight to their views which prejudices the chances of a clear-headed 
appraisal of new factors by public opinion and in legislative halls. 

This is true whether it is a Foch or Gamelin urging a Maginot Line 
—or American five-star generals prescribing “balanced forces” for the 
conquest of outer bases in the World War II manner. 

Instead of exalting the weapons and methods of the last war, we 
had better recognize that they were foisted upon us by temporary 
conditions; by the lack of necessary aviation range. Had the Super- 
forts thrown into battle at the end of the war been on hand at the 
start, as they could have been, most of the grim contests for Pacific 
islands would have been unnecessary. Japan might not even have 
dared launch its war on the U.S.A., knowing that we could hit the 
very center of its war-making complex directly from bases like Burma, 
the Philippines, and Alaska. 


THE DOMINANT current conception of security through a balanced 
force operating from a chain of bases means only one thing: an effort 
to perpetuate the methods and the weapons of the last war. It is our 
own Maginot Line. 

I have before me a batch of enthusiastic articles seeking to “sell” 
the official program to the American people. All of them talk about 
the “new” strategy and ingenious innovations. But in the end they 
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describe a slightly refurbished version of World War II. The sup- 
positious novelties are in the improved weapons rather than in the 
fundamental strategy. 

Here is the essence of their forecast: Great West European and 
American land forces equipped with tactical aviation will try to stem 
the tide of the Red Army on the Elbe or on the Rhine. A ring of bases 
around the Eurasian continent will be in part prepared in advance, 
in part conquered by land-sea-air teams at the outbreak of war. Thus 
our present bombardment aircraft—still overwhelmingly of the B-29 
and B-50 types, which is to say of a 2,000-mile striking radius—will 
be put into position to hammer at the strategic vitals of the enemy. 

Meanwhile a mighty Navy cruising under an umbrella of its own 
air power will keep the sea lanes open for a continuous flow of sup- 
plies to the far-flung network of bases. When the enemy has been 
sufficiently “softened,” ground forces will move in for the kill, fighting 
every inch of the way against the opposing armies. 

But what would happen if the Red tide of three hundred or five 
hundred divisions refuses to be dammed on the Rhine by the hoped- 
for forty-five Allied divisions and overflows to the Atlantic? What if 
those outlying bases, dependent on long supply lines but open to 
massed attack by the whole opposing air power from its home bases, 
should be obliterated? Such disquieting questions are rarely asked 
and never answered in the officially inspired articles. 

I submit that there is nothing new in this picture projected from 
Washington. Indeed, insofar as it ignores the defeat of Japan without 
a major land battle or invasion, it is a long step backward from the 
experience of the last war. 

Intellectually, the current strategy is at the stage where World War 
II began. We are witnessing the Maginot Line mentality at work, im- 
posing the American equivalent of the supertrench upon the country. 

The proposed use of improved weapons and explosives—atom 
bombs, jet propulsion, rockets, guided missiles, etc.—changes the tac- 
tics, not the strategy. The enhanced weapons are as secondary as the 
fact that the Maginot Line was technically more efficient than a 
World War I trench. We are still involved in a division of national] 
effort to provide the largest armies, navies, and air forces at the same 
time—with minimal reference to their real functions. The kind of con- 
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servatism that denied priority to bombers as late as 1942 still prevails. 

This fact, indeed, was dramatized and publicized in the last months 
of 1949 and the early months of 1950 in a series of amphibious, 
air-borne, and carrier maneuvers from Alaska to Hawaii, from New- 
foundland to Puerto Rico. Those war games were all spectacular and 
awe-inspiring. The legislators, Cabinet members, and industrialists 
present, along with reporters and analysts, were of course deeply 
impressed by the teamwork, precision, timing, and technological mar- 
vels on display. 

But there was one minor flaw in the picture of preparedness un- 
folded: the maneuvers might apply to a punitive expedition against 
some backward area, but they had nothing to do with the major 
strategy of any coming war. They all demonstrated operations which, 
under the new conditions, cannot take place until command of the 
entire air has been won—until the crucial decision of modern war- 
making has already been scored. 

The war games simply skipped the prelude which, as we shall see, 
has become indispensable and must absorb our major wealth and 
energies. What they carried out were essentially follow-up actions, 
assuming and exploiting the victory in the skies already attained. In 
effect Exercises Portrex, Sweetbriar, Argentia, etc., were polishing 
up procedures that are of a secondary nature or entirely unrelated to 
the realities of tomorrow’s military equation. And after every show 
came the demands for more appropriations by each of the partici- 
pating services. At air-borne war games in North Carolina (Exercise 
Swarmer ), for instance, Major General James M. Gavin urged a four- 
fold increase in troop carriers. Such additional funds, however, usually 
can come only from the total that should be channeled into decisive 
air force, so that the whole performance amounted to putting the cart 
before the horse. 


Tue country has listened to strangely impassioned attacks on the 
B-36, in particular by spokesmen of the Navy. A few critics went as 
far as ascribing sordid personal motives to those who ordered this 
plane at the expense of aircraft of shorter range. This strong feel- 
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ing against the long-range craft, I have no hesitancy in stating, is at 
bottom a reaction against any equipment that reduces the need for 
distant bases—and thereby automatically cuts down the strategic 
importance of the Army and Navy. 

The projected 70-group Air Force authorized in 1948, and sched- 
uled at the time for completion in 1952, was built around twenty 
groups of medium bombers of the B-29 and B-50 variety, with about 
a 2,000-mile striking radius. It provided only four groups of long- 
range B-36 bombers. Yet the B-86 has a striking range of 5,000 miles, 
enough to blast any target in Eurasia from our mainland without ben- 
efit of outlying bases. 

It was no secret in Washington that many of the top airmen were 
unhappy over this program. They knew that air power must be al- 
lowed to attain its natural limits of operation in the interests of eco- 
nomical and invincible American strength. Only political expediency 
—the need to appease the surface services—explained that compro- 
mise. 

With the passing from the scene of some of the men who negotiated 
the compromise, and the development of a better-informed public 
opinion, Air Force leaders were emboldened to move away from the 
arrangement. They began to put the emphasis on the longest-range 
strategic aircraft. This is the essence of the struggle around the B-36. 
Under the recriminations is the vital clash of strategic ideas. 

Why the anxiety to hold our security pattern within the limits of a 
2,000-mile strategy? The answer is to be found in the fact that this 
strategy is useless without an array of overseas bases. Bases in turn 
call for immense land and sea strength to conquer, hold, and supply 
them. The total military scheme thus remains unchanged. Whether 
we have seventy groups or seven hundred, the complex setup on the 
surface remains indispensable. The more air power of this limited 
range, indeed, the larger the land and sea forces required to make 
them operative. 

Both the Army and the Navy are thus given a new lease on their 
ancient functions. They are guaranteed an equal place on the vaunted 
team. Meanwhile the Air Force is paid off with a formal independence 
that leaves it helplessly tied to the surface forces. As long as it can- 
not wage war to a decision by its own means from our own continent, 
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strategic aviation has to be carried piggy-back by the elder services 
within striking reach of the ultimate targets. 

I am not implying a sinister conspiracy to chain us to a Maginot 
Line. What is involved is a limitation of strategic vision in high places. 
Planners steeped in old-style surface warfare simply cannot bring 
themselves to extend the bombing range of air power to the point 
where overseas bases would be invalidated and surface forces thereby 
left to the terrors of technological unemployment. They are halted 
by their honest fears of the unknown and untried. 

The crux of my argument is that we shall be condemned to a Magi- 
not Line strategy, to the unthinking acceptance of World War II 
methods, as long as the American people entrust the solution of 
military problems to strategists of the old school. The possibilities 
opened up by today’s air power will remain largely frozen assets until 
those who understand them are given the right of way in formulating 
our security plans. 

Before the last war we possessed the B-19, an 82-ton aircraft with 
a striking radius of some 3,500 miles. Did we put it into production 
to fight the war? Not at all! We produced instead 20-ton aircraft with 
a radius of about 1,000 miles. Earthbound military thinkers argued 
that armies and navies will always provide bases within that distance 
and hence there was no point in building planes of longer reach. The 
fact that it would cost vastly more to provide bases than to provide 
range did not enter their calculation. 

Today we possess a few bombers of 150 tons with a potential ra- 
dius of 5,000 miles. The Air Force is going ahead with building some 
of them, in the face of outraged opposition. What do the opponents 
prefer to have them build? Eighty-ton bombers with a striking ra- 
dius of about 2,000 miles—and even bombers of smaller range carried 
to the scene of action on “floating bases.” The arguments advanced for 
holding back on the “extreme” models are about the same as those we 
heard when the B-19 was considered “extreme.” Our surface forces, 
it is argued, can be big and strong enough to make distant bases avail- 
able for the smaller aircraft, so why bother with the larger ones? 

I challenge any restriction on range that ties our air power and 
therefore our overall strategy to outlying bases. Even if a war were 
to begin from overseas bases—as it must were war to break out to- 
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morrow—it would be transformed into an all-out contest for control 
of the air ocean before a decision could be scored. It must fulfill the 
logic of modern air power, and that means an Air Force-in-being with 
enough range and firepower to assume control of the air space over 
the enemy nation and to strike at his solar plexus directly from its 
own continent. 

Under the life-and-death pressures of a struggle for survival, the 
obsessions of military minds will crumble and the full technical po- 
tential of modern aeronautics will be exploited. America’s Maginot 
Line—the concept of “balanced forces”—is doomed to failure. 

Back in 1942, when airmen urged direct attack on Japan from Alaska 
on our own continent with aircraft whose prototypes were already in 
the air, the plausibility of the proposal was not denied. But we were 
chided for trying to win this war with weapons of the next. Well, 
World War II is history. And now we are preparing to fight the next 
war with the weapons of the previous war. 

If we are to make America invincible in terms of the primary force 
of this epoch, air power, we must lose no time in breaking down this 
Maginot Line fixation in the places of political authority. We must be- 
gin now to design and build, under conditions of peace, what we shall 
be forced to design and build in any case under the duress of war. 

To comprehend the futility of World War II methods in the setting 
of any new war, we must consider the whole problem of bases. Are 
they needed today? Can they be maintained and defended under the 
conditions of expanded air range? 


CHAPTER V 


OVERSEAS BASES ARE UNTENABLE 


1 


WE HAVE SEEN that air power which falls short of an intercontinental 
range of operation is relevant only to a continuation of the strategy of 
the last war. The mere increase in number of planes changes nothing. 
No matter how large, such air power is immobilized until the Army 
and the Navy provide the necessary outlying bases. More important, 
it cannot sustain action for a decision unless those bases are con- 
tinually held and defended and supplied. Air power planted on out- 
lying bases is only as effective as the supply lines by which it is fed. 

The natural question is why, having won one war by operations 
from overseas bases, can we not count securely on this familiar 
method to win another when it comes? To answer it, we must note 
the conditions that prevailed during World War II, and how they have 
altered in the intervening years. 

In Victory Through Air Power, written in 1941, I set down a funda- 
mental principle in the use of aerial force: “The striking range of air 
power must be equal to the maximum dimensions of the theater of 
operations.” 

That principle was ignored and violated by all the belligerents. 
Although it was technically within their grasp, not one of the warring 
nations provided aircraft of the necessary range. That, and that only, 
explains why triphibious war could still be fought and, indeed, had to 
be fought. 

The fact that air power could cover only a part of any given theater 
of action made it necessary and possible to establish and maintain 
local air superiority from time to time. Under such a local overhead 
cover, a battle or a base could be won. From that foothold the cover 
could then be extended farther to conquer yet another advance post 
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—in a series of jumps aiming to bring bombing power ultimately 
within direct reach of the main targets. 

“First of all you must win the battle of the air,” General Montgom- 
ery said succinctly at the end of 1943. “That must come before you 
start a single land or sea engagement. If you examine the conduct of 
my campaigns, you'll find we never fought a land battle until the air 
battle was won.” * 

He was referring to limited air engagements for control of a specific 
segment of sky. Obviously he could not have captured this local con- 
trol had the enemy possessed effective air power with enough range 
to be independent of local bases requiring continuous supply rein- 
forcements. General Montgomery’s problem was merely to defeat 
that fraction of German aerial force which happened to be operative 
over a particular battle area on land or sea. He was not called upon 
to tackle the major strength of the Luftwaffe. 

Our invasion of North Africa succeeded because the Germans did 
not have a strategic aerial force with the range to prevent our dis- 
embarkation on the African shore. The Luftwaffe could not dispute 
our mastery of the air over the limited invasion region. 

By the time we landed in Italy, the Luftwaffe had been too seriously 
weakened by our strategic action from England to present a real chal- 
lenge in the skies. And by the time we invaded France through Nor- 
mandy, our air superiority was for all practical purposes total. 

In the Pacific the picture was not much different. We were able to 
destroy the Japanese aerial strongholds on various atolls simply be- 
cause the main enemy air strength did not have the range to come to 
the rescue. At no time in the years of struggle were we confronted 
with the total, or even the major, Japanese aviation strength. Seen 
from the air-power angle, Tokyo's strategy was as erroneous as our 
own and even more seriously handicapped by inadequate aerial range. 

The Mikado’s high command, luckily for us, chose to defend an 
array of islands farthest removed from the homeland, each of them 
at the end of long supply lines and far removed from aerial rein- 
forcement in time of danger. Upon each of these distant and isolated 
outposts was planted a small fragment of the Japanese air potential 
for local defense. The enemy hoped to block our progress toward 
* United Press, December 27, 1948. 
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Japan with this cordon of armed islands under their own fragile air 
umbrellas. 

That defensive chain of air power, necessarily spread thin, was no 
stronger than its weakest link. We were able to throw concentrated 
force against one island after another. We picked them off piecemeal, 
thus not only advancing our bomber line toward Japan proper but 
chewing up the enemy air potential as we went along. The Japanese 
strategy played into our hands. The Mikado’s air forces, formidable 
in the aggregate at the outset, were fragmented and squandered, leav- 
ing the skies over main targets on the home islands virtually unde- 
fended in the hour of showdown. 

By the time American strategic air force was brought within strik- 
ing reach of Japan itself, the enemy was so weak in the air that even 
our Navy was able to approach the country—something it could never 
do in Europe. 

Our entire campaign in the Pacific amounted to a series of isolated 
battles for limited areas. This would have been inconceivable had the 
enemy employed strong air forces covering that entire theater of op- 
erations. The dimensions of each of the battle areas were fixed by the 
striking range of the aerial forces involved. In every case the result 
was conditioned by the contest for local control of the air. 

Such local dominance might be described as “military isolation- 
ism.” Just as political isolationism was possible for America in the 
days of inadequate range of communication and transportation, so 
local air control was possible only in the days of limited aviation 
range. But today a 5,000-mile striking radius is a reality and global 
range is being quickly forged. Local control anywhere within an 
enemy's sphere of aerial superiority has become a thing of the past. 

In the epoch of sea power it would have been folly to try to estab- 
lish command of a patch of ocean in the face of a superior fleet- 
in-being. In this aerial age it will be folly no less to try to maintain 
control of a patch of air in the face of a hostile air fleet-in-being. 

The attempt to maintain control of an isolated piece of ocean would 
immediately have provoked a sea battle to a conclusion. Mastery of 
the seas meant all the seas. The analogy holds true for the air ocean. 
Any attempt to conquer a small part of it—to protect a base under- 
neath or for some other purpose—will rapidly resolve into a show- 
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down battle for dominance in the air. Because of the enlarged ranges, 
mastery of the skies has come to mean all the skies. 


Wiru local air dominance ruled out, strategy resting on outlying bases 
closer to the enemy continent than to our own is likewise ruled out. 
It is outmoded by technological progress and is headed for catas- 
trophe almost by definition. 

Consider this equation in its most elementary form. Suppose that 
Soviet Russia possessed powerful air bases close to the American 
mainland, in Cuba and Greenland, for instance. It is perfectly obvious 
that we could kill them off immediately after the start of hostilities by 
hurling against them the full weight of our American bombing power. 

In such a contest American advantages would be overwhelming. 
We would be fighting from the source and center of our strength and 
supplies; the enemy would be dependent on thousands of miles of 
vulnerable supply lines. We could maneuver our whole Air Force- 
in-being for conclusive results; the enemy could use only the segment 
of air force planted on the far-off base. Not only our strategic air 
power but much of our tactical air force could be thrown into the 
scales. Even if we did not wish to use these bases ourselves, we could 
quickly make them untenable for our adversary. 

A European or Asiatic nation would therefore be ill-advised to try 
to conquer and hold an air base in Cuba or Greenland or anywhere 
else within striking radius of the American continental air force. It 
could hope to protect such a base only by endowing it permanently 
with air power equal to everything we could bring to bear, plus 
enormous supply lines to keep them operative. Clearly this would 
amount to a futile and fantastic undertaking. 

But why is the picture any less fantastic in reverse, when we pro- 
pose to conquer and hold bases on the periphery of the Eurasian 
continent? 

Our projected air outposts in North Africa, Europe, the Near East, 
the Far East, are within direct striking reach of the entire Soviet Air 
Force-in-being, and open in some cases to attack by millionfold Red 
troops as well. In a fight for those bases, the overwhelming advantages 
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AIR ATTACK: DIRECT OR VIA OVERSEAS BASES? 
(A) The objective—destruction of the industrial heart of the enemy nation. 


(B) Array of overseas bases—which must be won and defended by ground 
forces, and supplied by sea forces across thousands of miles of ocean routes 
(broken lines), under constant attack by enemy air and submarines. 


(C) The home base—from which war through the air can be carried directly, 
by-passing overseas bases and supply lines. This elimination of distant bases 
and ground and sea forces will enable us to provide superior air force for 
direct intercontinental offensive. 
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would be on the side of the belligerent operating from his home 
grounds. We could hope to maintain such bases only by providing 
each of them with a continuous shield of air power capable of with- 
standing the entire hostile striking air potential; by providing, in 
effect, a multiplicity of air forces, every one of them large enough to 
match the entire Soviet Air Force. Merely to state the facts is to dis- 
close the hopelessness of the effort. 

Look, for example, at the Near East. We are investing billions and 
diplomacy lavishly in that region under the delusion that it will serve 
as a strategic foothold and a source of oil. But this area happens to be 
next door to Russia, which can concentrate against it not only its long- 
range aircraft but swarms of its tactical aviation, as well as ground 
forces. Our chances of holding the Near East are in consequence 
about as good as would be Russia’s chances of holding bases and oil 
fields in Mexico or Central America. 

Could we perhaps defend that region with air power operating 
from near-by Turkey? Such an effort would be no more realistic than 
an equivalent attempt by Russia to support a Mexican foothold from 
Guatemala or Venezuela. Turkey does not have the industrial back- 
ground to support a great modern air fleet. We would have to endow 
that country with air force not merely equal to all of Russia’s but—to 
make up for the handicap of distant sources of supply—far superior. 

And this is equally true of Libya, Greece, and other bases within 
striking distance of an enemy’s major air potential. We dare not gloss 
over the decisive fact that a chain of air bases around an enemy con- 
tinent implies a chain of air-power units, each of which can “take on” 
everything the continental adversary can throw at us—all this in addi- 
tion to the colossal armies and navies required to conquer and supply 
them. It implies a strategy so profligate that we would need a popula- 
tion as large as that of the entire Asiatic land mass, and resources 
many times larger, to make it stick. 

Outlying bases intended for decisive action should be so located 
that any air attack against them will involve for the attacker the risk 
of joining in a major air battle to be fought to a conclusion. | 

Even the richest country on earth cannot physically provide more 
than one major air potential—and that means on its own continent, 
close to its industrial centers and freed from dependence on long and 
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vulnerable supply lines. To attempt to duplicate that potential, let 
alone multiply it in terms of a global network, is beyond the means of 
any nation. 

Temporary control of outer bases for one-shot action of the hit- 
and-run kind is still possible. In surprise assaults on a sleeping foe a 
baseball bat may be as effective as a machine gun. Much of the cur- 
rent strategic thinking, alas, revolves around such initial surprise at- 
tacks, in the far-fetched hope that they will stun the enemy beyond 
recovery and end the conflict before it is really started. 

_ But permanent control of distant bases for sustained strategic of- 
fensive aiming at a decision is the stuff of surface-minded dreams. The 
limitations of range that made this possible in the last war have been 
burst wide open. Distant bases will be either captured or demolished 
from the word go. A stalemate will ensue. A decision will be post- 
poned until we are ready to use long-range strategic aviation that 
rises from our own mainland, destroys the target on the enemy con- 
tinent, and returns to its home base. Unless the enemy is ready with 
that kind of air power first. . . . 

Advance bases, it seems clear to me, will be ruled out—except for 
possible use for initial surprise assault. And if the initial attacks fall 
short of victory, those bases will have to be hastily abandoned. The 
manpower, wealth, and diplomacy put into them will be a total loss. 
Like it or not, prepared for it or not, we shall then be obliged to under- 
take a strategy for the conquest of the air ocean. Only after we have 
defeated the opposing air power and thus attained the right of way 
through the skies will we be in a position to destroy the enemy war- 
making strength in his homeland. 


3 


In a lecture on “Air Superiority,” in 1947, the able British airman 
Lord Tedder made the following assertion: 

“The fight for air superiority is not a straightforward issue like a 
naval battle or a land battle; it is not even a series of combats between 
fighters; it is frequently a highly complex operation which may in- 
volve any or all types of aircraft. It is a campaign rather than a battle, 
and there is no absolute finality to it so long as any aircraft are operat- 
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ing. It may be very local and temporary—i.e., covering a specific op- 
eration—or it may be widespread and sustained as it was in the final 
phase of the war in Europe.” 

Which may serve as evidence that even airmen may overlook the 
significance of the new facts of interhemispheric range. Lord Tedder’s 
statement describes accurately the conditions under which air power 
worked in the last war, when it fought under the handicap of insuffi- 
cient range. He describes the situation when “temporary empires” of 
distant bases close to the enemy heartland were still conceivable. 

With the development of intercontinental, interhemispheric, and 
ultimately global ranges, that summation has to be revised. Under 
the new conditions, the fight for air superiority at any vital point will 
resolve into a “straightforward issue” like a great naval or land battle 
in the past. 

I agree that the battle may be so complex that it will assume the 
proportions of a “campaign”—but it will be a campaign that will de- 
termine the outcome with “absolute finality.” As a matter of fact, the 
next war will amount to a campaign in the air; it will be started, 
fought, and finished in the air, with the victory in that medium con- 
clusive. It will no longer be possible to shield a specific surface opera- 
tion if the enemy is determined and equipped to dispute control of 
the air overhead. The air action is bound to be “widespread and sus- 
tained” and fought to a finish, with nothing less than dominance of 
the whole air ocean as the prize. 

Until that action is completed, a combined or so-called triphibious 
offensive will be unthinkable. And when it is completed, such an of- 
fensive will have become superfluous. Whoever has conquered the air 
ocean will, for all practical purposes, have won the war. Lord Ted- 
der’s mistake is in assuming that local air control of the World War 
II model will still be possible in the future. It is the mistake under- 
lying our whole strategy of balanced forces to take and hold air bases 
inside the enemy’s orbit of major aerial operations. 

I can see only one genuine exception to the rule about distant bases 
and that is England. Not so much because it is separated from the 
mainland by water but because it has the industrial capacity to gen- 
erate and maintain its own air power on a scale to meet enemy on- 
slaught. In this sense it comes close to being a continent in itself. As. 
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long as the British Isles have the air power to “control their own skies, 
they cannot be invaded.” * Their air force will be a powerful ally in 
the overall struggle for dominance of the global air ocean. 

We should not, however, bemuse ourselves with the expectation 
that we can deploy our decisive atom-bearing and other long-range 
strategic air force on the British Isles for purposes of sustained of- 
fensive against the Soviet Union. As long as those islands can be main- 
tained as an intermediary operational base, our tactical problem will 
be enormously simplified. We shall also be able to use that base for 
escort aircraft. But when it comes to permanent deployment for sus- 
tained action, we are up against certain geographical handicaps. 

In the first place, the British Isles are so close to the Continent that 
an enemy in control there will be in a position to employ also its tac- 
tical aviation against us. While tactical air force is not the proper 
weapon for strategic operations against British cities and industrial 
targets, as the Battle of Britain showed, it is a perfect weapon against 
strategic aircraft on the ground. On the surface, such planes are sitting 
ducks. 

Secondly, dispersal is a vital defensive necessity. In the limited area 
of the British Isles the point of saturation may quickly be reached. 
Even in the last war the B-17’s and the B-24's clogged the islands, 
bunched together wing to wing, in constant dread of destruction on 
the ground by Goring’s long-range fighter-bombers. 

Our own fighter-bombers, it should be recalled, were roaming over 
Germany—a much larger area—destroying enemy aircraft on the 
ground. To this day it is a mystery how the Germans overlooked the 
chance of retaliation in kind. Whether we can in any future war de- 
ploy in England the great masses of big long-range bombers needed 
for a decision, exposed to raids on the ground by fast jet and rocket- 
powered aircraft, is to say the least dubious. 

Besides, the close intermeshing of industrial targets and air bases by 
reason of the limited space simplifies the enemy's problem. Both are 
profitable targets for his strategic air power. Concentration of our 
strategic aircraft on the ground would provide attackers with an alter- 
nate target if they failed to reach the primary target. Common sense 
dictates that strategic air force should be far enough away from indus- 
* Motion picture, Victory Through Air Power, 1943, narration by author. 
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trial areas to compel the attacker to divide his strategic air effort. 

The relationship of the Japanese islands to Asia is roughly the same 
as that of the British islands to Europe. Japan, like Britain, can be 
maintained as an overseas base only if it can generate its own military 
might through its own industries. Before we dare consider Japan as 
a Pacific stronghold, we must rebuild and revitalize its productive 
capacity to a point far beyond what the country possessed before 
World War II. That would involve a Marshall Plan for Japan—indeed, 
for the whole Pacific—as lavish as in Western Europe: an enterprise 
that would put an intolerable strain on our already hard-pressed 
economic resources. 

Japan’s position, indeed, is much more vulnerable and isolated than 
Britain's. We can supply the British Isles by the northern route, pro- 
viding a powerful air corridor for the requisite traffic. Our northern 
approach to Japan is cut off by the Kuril Islands, which we obligingly 
gave to Stalin as a present, prohibiting such a corridor. With China 
in Communist hands, the southern and eastern approaches will in 
addition be infested with submarines operating from Chinese and 
Siberian ports. 

No strategic offensive will be feasible from the Japanese islands, 
whether by land or sea or air. Russia’s strategic targets are more 
easily accessible from upper North America, and the supplying of 
Japan for major offensives would be too costly, if possible at all. We 
can hold Japan and other Asiatic bases only in the preliminary or 
cold-war sparring. Those bases are closer to the Communist heartland 
than to our own, placing us at an insuperable disadvantage. As soon 
as showdown hostilities began, such Far Eastern bases would be as 
untenable as bases on the other side of the Eurasian continent; the 
men and equipment planted on them would have to be written off. 

It is illusory to talk of Indo-China, South Korea, and other limited 
areas as “footholds” on the Asiatic mainland. These are in effect over- 
seas bases on a hostile continent. They are subject to attack by almost 
unlimited ground forces supported by tactical aviation, and by the 
enemy's strategic striking force as well. 

Even if we could maintain strategic air force on Japan, it would 
have no legitimate strategic targets on the continent—except in Russia 
itself, and those could be dealt with more efficiently from the Amer- 
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ican mainland and the British Isles. Our air force in Japan would 
consequently be reduced to an essentially tactical role, directed pri- 
marily against communications. 

But lacking adequate ground forces to exploit our tactical action 
in the skies, our “footholds” would rapidly become indefensible and 
useless. Their abandonment would be a matter of course. After that, 
the contest would be purely aerial: between Japan and other islands 
on the one hand, the Soviet Asiatic mainland on the other, in an effort 
at mutual neutralization. We would concentrate on air bases, sub- 
marine pens, seaports, communications—at Vladivostok and Kam- 
chatka, for instance—while our adversary concentrated on Japan, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, and the rest.* 

Alaska, too, being far removed from our main source of power, can- 
not be counted on as a base for sustained, long-range, strategic air 
offensive. Yet because it is so close to Russia—only twenty-three miles 
at the narrowest point in Bering Strait—Alaska has a unique impor- 
tance, especially in the opening stages of any war. 

In Alaska, we must be geared for operations to smash and neu- 
tralize its opposite number: Kamchatka, Anadyr, and the rest of the 
Soviet region on the other side of Bering Strait. This is perhaps 
the only theater where old-style triphibious action, by land and sea 
and air simultaneously, would remain valid, at any rate on a limited 
scale. This is where much of our air-borne land strength and tactical 
air force should be deployed. For each country the fundamental ob- 
jective would be to keep the opposing base neutralized. 

The idea that the Russians could capture Alaska and use it for stra- 
tegic bombardment of the United States is unfounded. Even if the 
enemy succeeded in landing air-borne troops and occupying air- 
dromes, he would not be allowed to make use of his victory. We could 
blast him out quickly with our long-range air force striking directly 
from our centers of strength. 

Alaska cannot be analyzed in a vacuum, but as one element in our 
* The war in Korea is under way as this book goes to press. Whatever the tem- 
porary political and moral values involved, militarily the Korean struggle must 
follow the logic of modern strategic relationships here outlined. Under conditions 
of a full-scale war with Soviet Russia, we could not afford to hold Korea. An 


attempt to do so would call for an investment of effort and resources absurdly out 
of proportion to the meager military value of the little country. 
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overall strategic picture. Our life-and-death goal, determining the 
outcome of the war, would be to take control of the air space over 
Russia. While this supreme battle, conducted by long-range strategic 
air force, is under way, we dare not leave our “back door” open. We 
must have there a force-in-being strong enough to keep the Russian 
bear not only from our door but as far away as possible. 


All this has shown, I trust, that no strategy for victory can rest on a 
steppingstone approach to the enemy. The highly appealing idea that 
war tied to overseas bases would keep the fighting away from our 
own shores is wishful thinking. Weapons for direct attack on our con- 
tinent are available. With the most valuable objective—American 
productive capacity—located on our continent, they will assuredly be 
used. We cannot count on being undisturbed, and our people must be 
prepared for the shock. 

The weapons the enemy will throw against our distant bases will be 
different in kind from those designed to destroy our industrial setup 
at home. To delude ourselves that we can hold off the enemy from 
America proper would be to repeat Japan’s basic blunder. It was the 
hope of keeping war away from their own doorstep that prompted the 
Mikado’s planners to extend their defense lines on scattered islands 
thousands of miles away. This, by enabling us to reduce their strength 
piecemeal, in the end exposed an undefended Japan to the full fury of 
our offensives. 

The Japanese error is being lustily preached to us today by the ad- 
vocates of far-flung bases. They would have us ring Eurasia with 
bases, scattering and dividing our air forces, stretching our lines of 
communication in a hundred directions, leaving us dependent on long 
overseas supply routes. The enemy would be able to gobble up our 
scattered strength piecemeal, so that in the final showdown he would 
face only the remnants of that strength, precisely as we did in Japan. 
Our continent would be as exposed as were the Nipponese home 
islands after Japan had dissipated its aerial potential overseas. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MYTH OF THE AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 


1 


ALL THAT I HAVE samp about fixed land bases within the enemy’s strik- 
ing aerial radius applies a hundredfold to the floating bases called air- 
craft carriers. 

If a concentration of air force on an unsinkable island adjacent to 
Europe is untenable, by what magic will these smaller, infinitely more 
vulnerable “islands” be made tenable? If it is no longer possible to 
hold local air control over a limited land area, how will such control 
be held over the limited sea area represented by an aircraft carrier? 

The only advantages claimed for the floating as against the fixed 
base are mobility and concealment—the chance to play hide-and-seek 
with the defending air forces. 

But maneuverability reckoned at best in hundreds of miles is quite 
meaningless against airplanes covering thousands of miles. How a 
ship sailing six hundred miles a day can evade discovery by planes 
flying six hundred miles an hour the admirals have yet to explain. In 
listing the virtues of “the fast carrier task force,” Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld noted boastfully that “it steams at twenty-five knots or more.” 
That may be relevant to submarine and surface threats. But from the 
sky-angle of the opposing air forces this “fast” surface group is for all 
practical purposes stationary. 

Even in the last war, with planes cruising under two hundred miles 
an hour, this was true. The fact was dramatized by the fate of the 
Bismarck, one of the fastest and mightiest battleships afloat. After the 
engagement near Iceland in which the Hood was sunk, Allied naval 
forces tried but failed to maintain contact with this German vessel. 
But contact was established by the R.A.F. Coastal Command. 
Finally, on May 26, 1941, off the European coast, aircraft attacked 
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with torpedoes and shot off the Bismarck’s rudder. The great vessel 
was turned into a helpless derelict, which was later finished off by the 
Navy. Where the Bismarck could not evade the slow sky hunters of 
yesterday, certainly naval task forces will not escape detection by the 
faster planes of tomorrow, equipped with modern radar. 

That concealment is no longer possible was demonstrated, and for- 
mally confirmed, by the Navy itself in the North Atlantic maneuvers 
in 1949: the so-called Operation Argentia. A mighty hundred-ship 
task force attempted a Newfoundland invasion. According to Vice- 
Admiral D. B. Duncan it was theoretically sunk or crippled by a force 
of just eight schnorkel-equipped submarines. And the underseas as- 
sault was so devastatingly successful precisely because the invading 
force had been kept under unbroken surveillance by defender air- 
planes, which directed the schnorkel actions. 

The “destroyed” fleet was grouped around six aircraft carriers, sup- 
ported by the battleship Missouri, two light cruisers, twenty-three 
destroyers, and a variety of other ships and tankers, manned by a 
personnel of twenty-five thousand. In ships alone the force repre- 
sented $670,000,000 of national wealth and effort. Then eight sub- 
marines sufficed to eliminate the whole aggregation. Yet we are asked 
to believe that such fleets would survive in the North Sea, the Arctic, 
the Mediterranean, and other areas on the periphery of Eurasia! 

Think of enemy carriers penetrating the waters off North America, 
let us say a few hundred miles from the Carolinas or California. How 
long would they remain operative under the terrific land-based air 
force we could hurl against them from above—while our submarines 
attacked from below? Even if they succeeded in striking a sneak blow 
before interception, their chances of escape would be infinitesimal. 
Traveling at 25 knots (27 miles an hour), and pursued by 500-mile- 
an-hour aviation, they would be doomed. No matter how strong the 
anti-aircraft defenses of a carrier task group may be, they will be 
swamped and destroyed by air power from the shore. 

The picture in reverse—with American carriers in enemy waters—is 
no different. In the last war aircraft carriers as a genuine fighting 
element were barred from the Mediterranean, the North Sea, every 
other point defended by the German Luftwaffe. They did not venture 
into Japan’s home waters until the fourth war year, when we had won 
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nearly complete mastery of the Japanese skies. The spectacular fight- 
ing record of our carriers has obscured the most crucial military fact: 
that in the last war carriers never challenged a continent genuinely 
defended by air force. 

Nothing has happened since then to justify the belief that carriers 
will be able to do in the future what they could not do in the recent 
past. On the contrary, the greatly expanded range and striking power 
of defending land-based aviation has made the floating base that 
much more vulnerable. 

Enlarging the size of the carrier alters nothing. Where a 35,000-ton 
vessel is barred, a 60,000- or 80,000-tonner cannot enter. It merely 
offers the enemy’s airplanes a larger target, so that they can dispense 
with precision bombsights. 

In meeting threats of attack from overhead, dispersal is an essen- 
tial defensive principle, for obvious reasons. The carrier, whatever 
its size, violates this principle, representing the very opposite extreme: 
maximum concentration of planes, fuel, explosives, facilities, and per- 
sonnel in the smallest possible space. A single well-placed blockbuster 
will sink or disable an 80,000-ton supercarrier as easily as the smaller 
carrier, stranding its entire complement of aircraft. 

The great floating islands on which the American Navy has set 
its heart and its hopes are a military monstrosity. They would be 
half-billion-dollar expendables, good at most for one surprise assault 
before being annihilated. I have no doubt that when military his- 
tory is written these proposed marine mastodons will be cited as a 
prime example of strategic folly and Navy desperation. 

In the Bikini tests it was learned that ships offer an “unprofitable 
target” for atom bombs. In packaging such great slices of national re- 
sources in supercarriers, the Navy seems determined to make itself 
again a “profitable” target in the atomic era. 

A decade ago Navy people still proclaimed the battleship as the 
“backbone” of their service. Whosoever disputed this law of nature— 
daring to point out that the battleship had been stripped of its stra- 
tegic functions by air power—was accused of “attacking” the Navy. 
Before the last war was well started, however, it was clear to laymen 
that the alleged backbone was broken; by the time the war ended 
most naval spokesmen reluctantly conceded this truth. 
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Since then the admirals have argued that the aircraft carrier has 
supplanted the battleship. In the words of Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, Chief of Naval Operations, “The aircraft carrier has become the 
ship of the line. . . . For the foreseeable future, the fast carrier task 
force will be the principal offensive striking element in our fleets—the 
core of their offensive powers. . . .” * But once the real nature of the 
carrier, as simply a floating air base, is understood, its present ir- 
relevance becomes apparent. 

The carrier emerged’as a temporary substitute for range: ineffec- 
tive, exorbitantly costly in life, hopelessly outclassed when it tangled 
with land-based defenders, yet useful as long as there were stretches 
of ocean inaccessible to aviation from terra firma. 

With transoceanic aviation a flying fact, there are no such stretches 
left. The substitute therefore becomes a historical curiosity. That its 
usefulness is still claimed and seriously debated shows the tenacity 
of habit and sentiment. The carrier was a transitional device in a pass- 
ing stage of strategic development. It acquitted itself nobly and merits 
a great salute of gratitude. But its job is done. 

In Senate hearings soon after the war, General Jimmy Doolittle de- 
clared, rightly, that the battleship has been “obsolescent for twenty 
years and obsolete for ten.” Then he added that the carrier is now “go- 
ing into obsolescence.” I would go a step further. Today it is not 
going but gone. It is already irretrievably obsolete. And since it is 
now admittedly “the core of the Navy’s striking power,” it follows 
that the Navy as a primary strategic force is likewise a thing of the 
past. 

Every dollar put into carriers for strategic purposes from this point 
forward is a dollar thrown away. If it is diverted from genuine land- 
based air power and thereby retards its development, the investment 
is not only wasteful but positively harmful. That the Navy has turned 
to the outmoded carrier as the new backbone of the surface fleet is a 
measure of the lengths to which men will go to avoid breaking with 
their past. 

Would anyone today, when airplanes span the ocean, recommend 
that passengers travel by ship two-thirds of the way, then cover the 
final third in aircraft catapulted from the ocean liners? But substitute 
* Speech at U.S. Naval Academy, December 5, 1949. 
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“destruction” for “passengers” and that is precisely the plan being 
pushed by defenders of carrier warfare. The carrier is adrenalin for 
the heart of old-fashioned sea power. It may prolong the agony but 
cannot prevent the destined demise. 


2 


“NINETY-TWO PER CENT of the targets of any importance in the world 
lie within 1,200 miles of salt water. Any target in the world lies within 
1,500 miles of carrier-based aircraft.” 

As a fact in geography, this statement, made by Admiral Radford 
in Chattanooga on July 10, 1948, is indisputable. Its implications, 
borne out by other naval propaganda, are twofold: 

1. That strategic bombing against 92% of all important targets can 
be conducted from carrier decks, and 

2. That fighter escort for long-range land-based bombers like the 
B-36 can be provided by carriers against any and all targets. 

The admirals do not flatter our common sense when they advance 
such propositions. To strike at targets at the specified distances, the 
carriers would have to poke their bows into the sands and rocks of 
the enemy coastlines. The opposing air power would not be obligingly 
retained at the distant targets but deployed on the edge or within a 
few hundred miles of the salt water. The only step in the process 
skipped by Admiral Radford and his colleagues is that of putting their 
carrier task forces into position off the hostile coasts. 

Not until the naval forces were within 1,500 miles of the shore could 
they begin to strike—and not at strategic targets but only at the most 
advanced shore installations defending them. But they would have 
been subjected to enemy air attack while they were still twice that 
distance from the shorelines. Navy forces would thus be under a 
hail of explosives from overhead and a barrage of torpedoes from 
underneath for a distance of 1,500 miles—three days and three nights 
of sailing through hell—before their aircraft could so much as touch 
the outer edge of the enemy land mass. 

Having reached the 1,500-mile line, whatever had survived of the 
original task force would be ready to strike at the most advanced of 
the enemy land targets. But by that time the opposing long-range air 
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Admirals state: “92 per cent of the targets of any importance lie within 1,200 
miles of salt water. Any target in the world lies within 1,500 miles of carrier- 
based aircraft.” This may ; geographically accurate—but it is strategically 


meaningless! 
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1. The strategic target (A), 1,200 miles from the shoreline, is defended by 
air force on the coast (air base B). While the carrier (C) is still 3,000 miles 
offshore, it will be under attack from B by long-range aircraft, as well as schnorkel 
submarines. 
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2, After two days’ sailing through this barrage, the carrier reaches a point 
2,000 miles offshore, where medium bombers and battleplanes in greater numbers 
join the attack. The carrier’s planes, with 1,500-mile range, cannot even touch 
the air base, let alone the target. 
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3. If the carrier survives and comes close enough to reach inland targets, 
tactical short-range bombers, fighters, torpedo planes—everything the defender 
has—will swell the assault. Unless the carrier can defeat the entire defensive air 
power of a continent, it will not survive to attack the target. In the last war, 
carriers never successfully challenged a continent defended by air-force-in-being 
—and they never will. This will hold true regardless of the size of the carrier; 
whether the planes involved are propeller or jet-driven; whether the bombs and 
missiles used are TNT or atomic; and whether fire power is conventional or of 
the “wonder weapon” variety. 
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force would be joined by medium bombers and battle and fighter 
planes in vastly greater numbers. How much of the bold task force 
would live through another three days and three nights under the 
intensified onslaught in order to reach the coastal waters? How many 
of the remaining aircraft can then be spared from the immediate job 
of protecting the task force to undertake strategic or tactical missions 
deep inland? 

In effect, the carrier force would have to take on the entire striking 
aviation potential of the foe. It would have to win control of the skies 
singlehandedly in order to release its bombers for strategic action or 
its fighters for supporting missions. The undertaking would be 
doomed to annihilation. 

These carriers, we are told, will carry jet fighters and bombers and 
will be equipped to deliver atom bombs. But this changes nothing. 
The enemy, too, will use jet aircraft and atomic missiles in attacking 
the carrier force. The introduction of improved weapons and explo- 
sives is a technological refinement without strategic significance, just 
as the better cannon, sights, and push-button elevators in the Maginot 
Line were without such significance. The jet planes will still be 
chained to an easily sinkable, highly volatile hulk, moving at a snail’s 
pace. As an implement of air power it will still be clearly inferior. 

When we allude to “inferior weapons,” we do not necessarily mean 
weapons that are of poor workmanship or badly engineered. We 
mean that the military concepts or characteristics are unrealistic in 
relation to the strategy they are supposed to implement. This is an 
all-important difference that the public should understand. 

A horse-drawn piece of artillery can be more ingenious in many 
respects, from a purely engineering point of view, than a self-pro- 
pelled piece of artillery. The horse-drawn carriage may have all the 
engineering intricacies of an automotive vehicle. It may even incor- 
porate an internal combustion engine with all of its complexities or 
jet or rocket power to assist the horse. The animal itself may be con- 
trolled by remote and radio-activated bridles, an automatic feeder of 
oats and water, with a mobile incinerator to dispose of the residue. 

In all its detail, in short, it can express superb scientific ingenuity. 
Yet such a de luxe horse-drawn vehicle would normally prove inferior 
on the field of battle to an automotive vehicle. The basic fault would 
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not lie with engineering but with the military decision to employ 
horses instead of self-propelled vehicles. 

Thus the aircraft carrier, in this age of interhemispheric ranges, is 
an “inferior weapon.” In spite of all modern scientific trimmings, it 
is still a poor substitute for aircraft range. Today that range can be 
incorporated in the aircraft itself with greater efficiency. 

I have used a far-fetched analogy, of course, to make my point: 
that there is a world of difference between tactical inferiority and 
engineering inferiority. A superb engineering product can be inferior 
tactically, and vice versa. 

“The aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and Marines which have 
operated in the Mediterranean during the past three years,” according 
to Admiral Sherman, “have been essential factors in the maintenance 
of peace and stability in the area. . . .” * Without doubt. For this pur- 
pose even American rowboats would have served. Yet it is rather in- 
genuous to confuse peacetime policing with wartime combat.t He 
should have added, realistically, that those forces would be at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean immediately after hostilities broke out. 
They could not possibly survive a massed attack by the land-based 
aviation of a great Power. The Mediterranean, it should be remem- 
bered, was one of the seas which Allied naval forces evacuated and 
never again entered in the last war while German aviation held the air. 

Of all the elements in the picture, the fact that all vital targets are 
within 1,200 or 1,500 miles of salt water is the least relevant. Carriers 
could approach neither Europe nor Japan as long as enemy air power 
was effective, That they should be expected to approach a continent 
defended by massive Soviet air power defies understanding. 

Apparently impressed by Navy claims, a newspaper recently pre- 
sented a map-diagram showing how the Navy proposed to strike at 
Russia from carriers disposed around Europe. The diagram had no 
qualms about placing carriers in the middle of the Black and Baltic 
Seas, off the Scandinavian coasts, in the Persian Gulf, and the Mediter- 
* Speech at U.S. Naval Academy, December 5, 1949. 

+ The deployment of aircraft carriers in the Korean incident should not foster 
illusions. It simply exemplifies a policing function under peacetime conditions 
against local insurgents. Should the episode prove to be the start of a real war, 


with major Soviet air forces challenging the U.N. intervention, dispatch of carriers 
to the scene would be unthinkable. 
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ranean. Which would be a neat and helpful trick if it could be per- 
formed! How the flattops got through the narrows of the Bosporus 
into the Black Sea, through the Skagerrak and Kattegat into the Baltic, 
was not specified, of course. It would have made interesting reading. 

In such close waters within striking distance not only of enemy stra- 
tegic air force but tactical aviation, the hapless carriers would be 
under a handicap of at least a hundred to one in relative striking 
power. Their defenses would be instantly saturated, everything they 
possess being absorbed in a hopeless battle for mere survival. Mean- 
while, to make matters worse, they would be sitting ducks for hostile 
submarines as well. 

A variation on the fallacious theme was offered by Admiral Denfeld 
in a speech at Wilmington, Delaware, on November 18, 1948. Allud- 
ing to the amazing mobility of his projected task force, he said: 

“Imagine an area as large as the United States covered by ocean. A 
carrier task force on the border of Indiana this forenoon could launch 
a thousand-plane attack on Wilmington, and be in Texas tomorrow 
morning to duplicate its aerial bombardment on Jacksonville, Florida.” 

The Admiral blandly assumed that the defensive aviation at Wil- 
mington and Jacksonville—indeed on the entire rim of the imaginary 
ocean—would remain inert while his task force splashed at leisure 
on the borders of Indiana, and that the adversary would remain con- 
veniently asleep while his task force crawled along at twenty-five 
“miles” an hour from Indiana to Texas. He presupposed defenseless 
targets. He forgot that from forenoon today till morning tomorrow— 
while both Wilmington and Florida are beyond his range—his task 
force would be an easy and supremely vulnerable target for all the air 
force the enemy cared to concentrate upon his destruction. 

For a carrier force to survive, it must be endowed with air power 
equal to that which the land mass can throw against it. Indeed, equal- 
ity is not enough. Because floating bases are sinkable and the oppo- 
sition operates from solid ground, aerial strength at least twice as 
great as that which the enemy can muster becomes essential. 

No naval task forces of such astronomical scope can conceivably be 
assembled. Task Force 58 which struck at Japan represented a 
$2,500,000,000 investment. With modern jet planes and improved car- 
riers, an equivalent force today would involve some five billion dol- 
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To deliver 513 tons of bombs against Japan, Task Force 58 concentrated 16 
carriers, 8 battleships, 17 cruisers, 75 destroyers, a variety of other ships, with 
an aggregate value of $2,600,000,000, although it faced no air opposition. What 
would happen if a future task force attacked the European continent, defended 
by formids bie enemy air force, in waters infested by schnorkels? The theoretical 
answer, oversimplified for clarity, follows: 


1. Aircraft carrier dispatches a bombing mission with escort fighters, retaining 
some fighter force for its own protection. 


2. Because the carrier lacks sufficient fire power to defend itself, additional 
fire power must be provided by a battleship (in its new form as a missile-ship). 
To protect the batdeship against air attack and schnorkels, fire power must be 
augmented by an array of cruisers and destroyers. 


8. Since the original aircraft carrier does not have enough planes for adequate 
air cover, another carrier is added, to provide an air-cover umbrella. But the 
second carrier, like the first, needs heavy additional fire power against air and 
underseas opposition. It must be shielded by another missile-ship, with its sup- 
porting contingent of vessels. 


4, This new surface force likewise calls for an air umbrella, necessitating a 
third carrier. And so the process continues indefinitely—until either arbitrarily 
amputated somewhere or extended beyond the range of the enemy’s land-based 
aviation. With the present transoceanic range, theoretically the chain of inter- 
locking task forces could extend clear across the ocean to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. In practice, however, our long-range land-based aviation, superior to the 
carrier task force in bombing and fire power, would challenge the enemy long 
before the multiplication is carried to absurdity. 
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lars—and it could put into the air no more than two thousand planes. 
If it is to have the dimensions to weather battle against a major por- 
tion of the enemy’s total air power, it would need not two thousand 
but twenty thousand aircraft—a fifty-billion-dollar potential. And that 
is just one task force out of the dozen or score presumably envisioned 
by the admirals quoted. 

The Navy seems to forget that the effective striking radius of a car- 
rier is not defined by the attacker. It is fixed by the performance 
capacity of the defender. If the major enemy aerial force can reach 
out for three thousand miles, the carrier planes need a range of three 
thousand miles plus the inland distance of the target to be attacked. 
When the skies are in friendly hands, we don’t need carriers. When 
they are not, the carrier’s striking radius should be superior to that of 
the land-based aircraft arrayed against it—which is, of course, an 
impossibility. 

Thus we are driven to the realization that in order safely to bom- 
bard an enemy in Europe, a carrier should remain in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. I'll take Mitchell Field instead. 

Can carriers bring escort fighters in support of our long-range land- 
based bombers, such as the B-36? Again, they could do so only if they 
were able to penetrate the home waters of the adversary and remain 
afloat after they get there. 

In World War II, especially in the early stages, our bomber of- 
fensives both in the European and Pacific theaters were desperately 
in need of escorts. There were periods when the entire strategic 
bombing offensive against Germany was in grave danger of collapse, 
when the sacrifice of a few carriers would have been worth the risk to 
provide the critical fighter support. 

The Navy did not take this risk. The odds were too heavy. It could 
not send its carriers to the shores of Germany to help our B-17’s nor 
to the Japanese home waters to support our B-20’s. Incidentally, this 
caution helped preserve the fable that carriers could survive against 
land-based aviation. The Navy preferred to sacrifice twenty thousand 
Marines to take Iwo Jima as a base for escort planes rather than risk 
its carriers, and risk the myth that carriers can provide fighter con- 
tingents in support of land-based bombers. Naval task groups will be 
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equally helpless to make a rendezvous with B-36’s and other long- 
range bombers in any future war.* 3 

Carrier-plane escort, Admiral Sherman declared in an interview 
recently, should be provided for big Air Force bombers “under ap- 
propriate conditions.” + He might have added that conditions will be 
“appropriate” only when carriers can risk entering enemy waters, 
which is to say when we are in control of the skies; but by that time 
land-based planes will be able to do the job—unescorted. 

The very conditions which preclude our possession of fighter bases 
on terra firma close to the enemy continent will make it doubly im- 
possible to plant floating bases there as a substitute. Only by closing 
his eyes to the overwhelming lessons of the last war can anyone say, 
as did Admiral Sherman in December, 1949, that the carrier task 
group “gives us the power to move wherever we choose against 
enemy shores.” That is the one thing it cannot conceivably do against 
shores having modern defenses. 

Carrier offensives against a country holding control of its air would 
be so many billion-dollar kamikaze suicide strikes. This assertion is 
supported by the whole record of World War IT. When the carrier 
Illustrious attempted to operate against Italy, a handful of Stukas 
were enough to put it out of commission. Carriers were through in the 
Mediterranean, except to deliver fighter planes to Malta in a two- 
hundred-mile sneak run. 

With one exception, carriers never dared challenge land-based avia- 
tion. The exception was the dramatic Doolittle raid on Tokyo on April 
18, 1942, and that of course deteriorated into a one-way and one-shot 
operation basically kamikaze in character. The original plan was to 
bring the Hornet within four hundred miles of Tokyo. But the carrier 
was sighted eight hundred miles from its goal, and, fearing that the 
enemy had been alerted, the Hornet decided to turn back. General 


*In F oreign Affairs for April, 1950, Hanson W. Baldwin makes an extraordinary 
statement: “It is curious t at we have never used Navy fighters, flown from car- 
rier decks close to an enemy’s coast, to protect the long-range bombers of the Air 
Force, flown from land bases far in the rear.” It has not yet dawned on him, appar- 
ently, that Navy fighters were not used because it could not be done—because 
the carriers would have been promptly sunk. 

+ New York Sun, November 17, 1949. 
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Doolittle therefore ordered his B-25’s to take off. All of the bombing 
planes and at least sixteen crewmen were lost, the survivors reaching 
friendly territory on foot. 

No doubt the undertaking was worth the price, as a morale measure 
—chiefly for its effect on our own morale. The crux of the matter, 
though, is that selected crews under superb leadership, at high cost, 
accomplished very little from a strategic point of view. Only sustained 
action can be effective, but continuous action on a kamikaze basis 
would have amounted to a stupendous squandering of our resources. 

No matter from what angle the problem is analyzed, the carrier 
task force is ruled out. It can operate only when control of the skies 
has been won—and at that point it will have been reduced to a ferry 
service. 

. Underlying all Navy arguments is the supposition that carriers— 
and armies—can be brought into waters adjacent to the enemy con- 
tinent and subject to the total weight of enemy land-based aviation. 
But the only “aircraft carrier” which can be anchored off the Eurasian 
continent is the British Isles. To keep that “carrier” afloat and opera- 
tive will call for the exertions of the whole British Air Force and the 
entire British population, plus substantial American support. The 
magnitude of the defenses that will be required to hold the British 
Isles as a base is a sufficient measure of the folly of trying to hold 
flimsy floating bases anywhere within the orbit of Soviet air power. 


3 


LET us Now consipeR the problem of submarines. 

It is generally assumed that Soviet Russia has been building a for- 
midable fleet of submarines, embodying the most advanced German 
knowledge in this field. Obviously, it has done so on the supposition 
that the United States will adhere to the orthodox World War II 
strategy; that we will try to transport millions of troops and leave 
ourselves dependent on tens of thousands of miles of supply lines, 
for transport of millions of tons of vital materials to sustain a far-flung 
network of overseas bases. 

Should we decide to abide by that strategy, the Soviet investment 
would be fully justified. A profligate method of war-making to begin 
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with, it will be made more costly by underwater raiding. Russia will 
be in a position to drive us more rapidly to the brink of the bank- 
ruptcy inherent in an old-style land-sea-air conflict. On the other 
hand, if we choose to break with the past, to lift the war from the 
surface into the skies, the Soviet investment will prove largely useless. 
For in that case, the Red schnorkels would roam largely empty seas. 

We would still need surface transportation to keep the British Isles 
adequately supplied, and there will be a large and increasing sea 
traffic along the coasts of North and South America. But the sea lanes 
to the British Isles will enjoy from the start the conditions which 
made a safe supply highway toward the end of the last war. The 
northern route—Canada to Greenland to Iceland to Britain—was pro- 
vided then with a solid roof of land-based air force under which Hit- 
ler’s U-boats found it increasingly profitless to operate. Our Air Force 
will suffice to safeguard this highway, though our naval hunter-killer 
task groups will offer additional guarantees of safety. Air protection 
of Greenland and Iceland is not “local” in character. Being flanked 
by the major air potentials of North America and the British Isles, 
these bases cannot be attacked without risk of a showdown battle. 

Coastwise transportation in the American hemisphere will move 
through well-defined routes under constant and powerful awnings of 
air power anchored on the shores. Schnorkels attempting to penetrate 
under these shields will be engaged in suicide missions. Again, of 
course, naval contingents can and will add strength to our total de- 
fenses. 

In the last war, our enemies could not strike at Allied sources of 
supply through the air. They did not have the necessary aeronautical 
reach. Therefore they were obliged to attack our sea lanes. That is 
why both Germany and Japan concentrated on submarine warfare. 
In the future, the primary targets will no longer be transportation 
lines but the sources of strategic materials. Long-range hostile air 
power geared for direct attack on our mainland obviously will have 
no trouble disposing of the closer and comparatively defenseless lo- 
calities containing vital strategic materials. It will eliminate them by 
direct destruction or by using the threat of annihilation to frighten 
the local populations into strikes, sabotage, and passive resistance. 

With the sources of strategic materials outside our own hemisphere 
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neutralized by opposing air power, the fact that we may possess the 
most powerful Navy in history, that we can keep our sea lanes wide 
open, will be totally irrelevant. Our Navy would convoy only empty 
ships. 

Take a specific example. Suppose we tried to draw important ma- 
terials for military purposes from the East Indies. Why would the 
enemy bother to interrupt our transport? Obviously it would make 
more sense to strike at the East Indies with aviation based on Red 
China to choke off the flow of supplies at the points of origin. 

Unless we arbitrarily choose to stick to the outmoded pattern of 
war-making established in the last war, the great to-do about the ex- 
pansion of submarine warfare in the next conflict will prove un- 
founded. The submarine is a weapon of opportunity, conceived to 
operate in waters inaccessible to surface navies. Its chief target is 
the enemy’s merchant marine. But once the sources of strategic ma- 
terials are demolished or otherwise denied to us, the merchant marine 
loses its wartime function. 

In view of reports that Russia is focusing effort on submarine con- 
struction, there has been some clamor for at least American “parity” 
on these ships. One admiral made an explicit plea before Congress 
that we match them, unit for unit. But the whole idea is militarily 
meaningless, In time submarines are likely to be designed to destroy 
other submarines. As yet, underseas craft are essentially intended to 
destroy merchant-marine and other surface vessels. The size of an 
American U-boat fleet is therefore conditioned by the size of the So- 
viet Navy and the extent of Russian dependence on overseas com- 
merce—which happens to be nil. Conversely, the effectiveness of the 
Kremlin’s underseas fleet will be governed by the degree of our re- 
liance on overseas sources of supply. In the measure that transoceanic 
supply lines become superfluous, submarines too become largely 
superfluous. 

We should also bear in mind that airlift is constantly increasing. 
The time when a vital portion of the decisive matériel will go from 
the Americas to Britain by the air routes is not too far off. This will 
tend further to reduce the extent of our surface supply lines. 

Of course, if we insisted on landing millions of men for colossal 
surface invasions before we had attained mastery of the air, if we 
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insisted on fighting Okinawa-type battles, then Moscow’s submarines 
would have plenty of valuable targets. However, this will not happen 
even if we wish it to happen. It will quickly become apparent that 
such ventures are impossible until the adversary’s air forces are de- 
stroyed—after which they will no longer be necessary. 

Through sheer mental inertia we continue to think of the protec- 
tion of shipping as a naval problem. Actually it had become an air- 
power problem even before the end of World War II. There was 
a time, in the early stages of that war, when long-range four-engined 
German Condor planes, reaching out five hundred miles westward 
of Ireland, accounted for fully fifty per cent of our shipping losses 
in the North Atlantic. Luckily for us, Hitler was “unsold” on long- 
range aircraft. He channeled his aviation potential into tactical planes 
in support of his army strategy, turning over the task of harassing 
American shipping to submarines. Thereby he relinquished control 
of the skies in the area to the Allies, which in turn enabled us to 
establish safe supply lines. 

In the future, aviation based on the Eurasian land mass will reach 
out across oceans not to the extent of five hundred miles but thou- 
sands of miles, from shore to shore. As a threat to shipping, its neu- 
tralization will be the assignment of our major air forces, with the 
Navy reduced to a supporting role. 

We should not, of course, discount the possibility that someday 
U-boats may be geared to deliver atom bombs against coastal cities. 
The fact that they will carry guided missiles with atomic warheads, 
however, will not affect the character of anti-submarine warfare. 
The answer again will be in aeronautical vigilance, with naval ships 
in auxiliary roles. 

I for one doubt that submarines capable of firing atom-bearing 
missiles are in existence or can be developed within the next few 
years. The popular supposition that Russia has underseas craft ca- 
pable of launching atom bombs overlooks the consideration that an 
airplane with a lifting capacity of ten tons is still required to carry 
such a bomb. Part of that weight, it is true, is represented by actuating 
mechanism that is fixed equipment on the aircraft. But the fact re- 
mains that subsonic guided missiles with atomic warheads for de- 
livery from a safe distance cannot as yet be housed in the largest 
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submarine known. If they could be, they would be subject to effec- 
tive interception, as we shall show in discussing guided missiles 
generally. To deliver the atomic charge by supersonic rocket-driven 
missile is an even more difficult assignment. 

The German V-2—still the largest rocket extant, weighing fourteen 
tons—has an explosive warhead of only one ton. The installations for 
launching such weapons are so complex and bulky that the Navy 
is trying to get appropriations to modify cruisers as carriers for 
guided missiles. The notion that the H-bomb—if and when developed 
—might be launched from submarines is even more fantastic. Though 
information on the proposed bomb is meager, there is reason to esti- 
mate that a rocket capable of delivering an H-warhead across a few 
hundred miles would weigh perhaps four hundred tons, or three 
times as much as the B-36, the largest bomber extant. The assumption 
that our cities are already menaced by atom-carrying U-boats is 
therefore very premature and doubtless must be credited to psycho- 
logical warfare on Moscow’s part. 

In theory it is quite conceivable that submarines might lay atomic 
bombs in enemy harbors in the same way that they lay conventional 
mines. For the bomb to be effective, however, the submarine would 
have to penetrate to the heart of a harbor. The precautions against 
such an eventuality are so elementary and positive that the procedure 
can be safely discounted. 

As to non-atomic guided missiles, the disposable load of explosive 
warheads that an underseas craft can fire in this fashion is insignifi- 
cant. This, coupled with the fact that the action would necessarily 
be on a hit-and-run basis, makes the threat so minor in strategic terms 
that it can have only nuisance value. 

Submarines, as Admiral Sherman rightly emphasized, will have to 
be fought not only in open waters but at their bases and points of 
origin in shipyards. They will have to be attacked, the Admiral said, 
“in the coastal waters and bases themselves.” * But obviously naval 
forces will not be able to do this until the air overhead is conquered 
~and that is a function of an Air Force. The problem in blasting sub- 
marine nests and shipyards is the same as in attacks on other shore 
and inland targets, which could not be undertaken by carrier task 
* Associated Press, December 2, 1949. 
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forces in World War II and will be even less accessible to such forces 
in the future. Many shipyards in Russia, incidentally, can be estab- 
lished deep in the interior, on rivers emptying into the high seas; 
against these, naval power will be as irrelevant as against any other 
targets in the heartland. 

There is reason to believe, moreover, that science may before long 
eliminate the submarine altogether. Its only advantage, as compared 
with surface vessels, is in the concealment provided by water; it is a 
weapon of surprise. Should water become “transparent,” should it 
become possible to detect underseas targets by new means as readily 
as those on the surface and in the air by radar, submergence will be 
useless and even a handicap. 

This is precisely the direction of invention progress, and we are 
on the verge of success in this respect. A hint that the submarine is 
doomed was given recently by Rear Admiral C. B. Momsen. “I have 
reason to believe,” he declared, “that the solution to this problem is 
just ahead, and if my prediction is correct, submarining will become 
a mighty dangerous business.” * 

One of the most significant effects of science on war-making since 
the last conflict has been the virtual cancellation of the concealment 
provided by nature. In the air, darkness, clouds, and fog ceased to be 
shielding elements; observation, detection, and firing became com- 
pletely electronic. Consequently all weapons became dependent en- 
tirely on their own combat capabilities. In the final stages of the 
war, sonic, electronic, and magnetic devices for locating submarines 
were being perfected. Inevitably water will lose its ability to serve 
as a cloak and when we are able to detect underwater craft unerringly 
and keep them under constant surveillance, submergence will no 
longer offer protection. The submarine will then be a goldfish in a 
glass bowl. It will have to rely solely on its speed, firepower, etc., 
and in these it cannot compete with pursuing aircraft. 

The highly advertised miracles of the schnorkel, the hydrogen- 
peroxide motor that propels the U-boat without access to the outside 
air, atomic propulsion that may allow the underwater craft to remain 
submerged indefinitely—all these will be quite beside the point. 
The submarine will lose its offensive power, and the national wealth 
™ Associated Press, March 27, 1950. 
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invested in forces and weapons accumulated to fight it will be so 
much waste. 

Until then, of course, this tridimensional weapon obviously enjoys 
an incalculable advantage over ships glued to the surface. It has been 
forecast that the schnorkel, with its self-seeking torpedoes, will be 
a hundred times more deadly than the U-boat of the past. Remember- 
ing that the last war was nearly lost through the destruction of our 
shipping, the magnitude of the menace becomes apparent. To cope 
with it is beyond the’ industrial and manpower capacities of our 
country. 

We therefore dare not stake our destiny on a strategy that demands 
an almost astronomical concentration of shipping. Our aim must be 
to lift the conflict from the surface, thereby by-passing the submarine 
and leaving the enemy to “hold the bag” of misdirected investment. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE END OF SEA POWER 
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THE COMPLAINT that airmen are “attacking” the Navy is both silly 
and pathetic. Railroad builders were not attacking the stagecoach, 
which lives on as a romantic memory, just as battleships will live on. 
Those who at the turn of the century foresaw that the automobile 
would displace the horse-drawn carriage were not attacking the horse 
and buggy. The whole business of treating technical evolution as 
if it were a brawl is senseless. 

The Navy’s place in the heart of America is secure. The issue is 
its place in the future pattern of security. We are dealing with the 
reality of changing weapons which dictate changing strategies. 


It seems to me suicidal to make navies and an outmoded naval 
strategy the foundation of American national defense. Those who 
insist upon leading America in that direction are heading us for 
military disaster. They assume a fearsome responsibility before 
the judgment of history.* 


These sentences appeared in print six months before Pearl Har- 
bor. They suggest that airmen foresaw the disasters which were to 
descend upon us in the Pacific. But we deserve no laurels for seeing 
what any eye raised to the skies could not miss; an understanding of 
air power gave us the key to an understanding of the new strategic 
equations. 

Soon thereafter a lot of others realized that reliance on naval ideas 
had left us exposed and handicapped. The “first line of defense” was 
smashed and by-passed. One after another, British and American 


* “Twilight of Sea Power,” by the author; American Mercury, June, 1941. 
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strongholds in the Pacific fell under the blows of enemy aviation. 
From the outset the Navy’s historic function of assuming command 
of the seas was taken over by air power. 

Naval contempt for the air threat at the outset of the war was 
exemplified by the way the Prince of Wales and the Repulse delib- 
erately sailed into Japanese waters without air cover. Of course, they 
were promptly sunk by enemy land-based aviation. After that, battle- 
ships did not again venture from under the umbrella of air power. 
Our surface fleets could move freely only within the orbit of our air 
control, except where the aeronautical backwardness of the enemy 
exempted patches of ocean from the new conditions. 

The decisive sea battle taken for granted in naval planning, in which 
battleships would slug it out “face to face” as in the past, never took 
place. Now and then our admirals taunted the Japanese Navy to 
come out of hiding and fight. It was empty bravado. The enemy 
admirals would have been feeble-minded to venture from under the 
roof of their land-based aviation. 

The pattern for the new type of “naval” engagement was set by 
the battle of Midway in June, 1942. Though touted to this day as a 
great naval battle, it was strictly an air battle, in which aircraft did 
the fighting and ships provided the targets. At no time in the three 
days’ action did surface vessels make direct contact. Japanese carrier 
planes fought for control of the skies against American carrier planes 
and aircraft based on Midway Island. When Japan lost four carriers, 
its Imperial Fleet retired. 

“We gained control of the air at sea and carried the war to the 
enemy, Admiral Arthur W. Radford told the House Armed Services 
Committee in October, 1949. The part of this statement about control 
was true for the ever-shrinking portion of sea beyond the reach of 
shore-based air power; by now that portion has shrunk to precisely 
nothing. But the claim of having carried war to the enemy is mythical. 
The Navy merely helped to carry land-based aviation to the Marianas, 
from which our Air Force carried war to the enemy mainland. 

After a few catastrophic tries, sea power did not again approach 
the coasts of German-held Europe. In the Pacific it helped capture 
bases for strategic aviation and delivered a few feeble blows against 
Japan proper in the final stage, after the country was mortally stricken. 


LSM MI IT 
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WuatT THE Japs Dipn’T Have: 22,000-pound British bomb of the type that 
sunk the “impregnable” battleship Tirpitz with a direct hit. By contrast, the 
Japanese tackled our Navy with bombs not exceeding 1800 pounds, crude 
adaptations of Navy shells. 


Wuat THE Japs Dm Have: Kamikaze bomb, its nose filled with explosives, its 
ilot sealed into the cockpit. At Okinawa, these suicide projectiles were carried 
y a bizarre assortment of aircraft; after release, the locked-in pilot steered for 

collision with the target. The Japanese frequently dumped these helpless human 

bombs into the ocean at the first sight of our fighter planes. 


Aso Too Litre and Too Late: Above—German ME-262 jet fighter planes on 
the pp ooneuen line in Ota, Japan. Here, as in Germany, they were built too Jate 
to effect the fight for air control. 


Below—Belatedly, the Japanese began to build this powerful four-engine bomber; 
only four had been test-flown by the end of hostilities. Outside of flying boats, 
Japan did not possess a single four-engine bomber, making the advantage held 
by our B-17, B-24, and B-29 a decisive one. 
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It was when relatively long-range air force was thrown into the 
fray that the tide of war turned in our favor in the Far East. The 
elaborate invasion plans, made in deference to traditional assump- 
tions and expectations, were canceled out by air power. As General 
Doolittle has put it: “The Navy had the transport to make the in- 
vasion possible, the ground forces had the power to make it success- 
ful, and the B-29 made it unnecessary.” 

The Pacific conflict began with a gigantic and humiliating naval 
disaster. It was not merely due, as most Americans kindly assumed, 
to temporary negligence. It was due to a fundamental underestima- 
tion of the threat of air power. Our admirals honestly regarded a great 
fortified harbor as a safe retreat; they actually felt strong in their 
“massed might” in Pearl Harbor, ready to meet and lick the opposing 
Navy. Along came the Mikado’s airplanes and blew up their delusions. 
The massed might simply offered a more convenient target for air 
power. 

The refusal to understand and prepare for the new situation was 
the more reprehensible because the air-power facts had been on view 
in Europe for two years. The Battle of Britain, the occupation of Nor- 
way, events in the Mediterranean, including the battle of Crete, the 
episode of the aircraft carrier Illustrious had given plenty of notice 
that traditional sea power could now be by-passed through the skies. 
Although the yes-men among military analysts were content to echo 
official Washington views unthinkingly, a good many non-conformists 
did try to draw the strategic moral from the unfolding European ex- 
perience. 

Pearl Harbor and the series of crushing defeats that followed were 
no accidents. They were the direct consequences of the Navy’s domi- 
nance over our military thought and especially of its long and suc- 
cessful fight to hold back the development of strategic air power. 
Convinced of the eternal primacy of sea power, Navy leaders for a 
generation had stymied the “encroachment” of the airplane on their 
private preserves, the high seas. 

The Navy was then politically influential enough to inflict its spe- 
cial astigmatism on our whole military program. The fact that we 
began the struggle without the kind of long-range aviation called for 
by Pacific distances—and the resultant need for a strategy of island- 
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hopping—must be charged in large measure against the arrested 
thinking of our naval leadership. 

True, surface fleets, regrouped around carriers, did a heroic job 
in the island-hopping campaign. They helped win bases from which 
air power was ultimately able to strike at the Japanese centers. But 
there would have been less call to conquer those bases at such tragic 
cost in life and treasure if the Navy in prewar years had not succeeded 
in throttling our air power. 

No one can or should minimize the difficulties of island-hopping 
or the brilliance and superb courage with which it was accomplished. 
But battleships were never used in their primary function of destroy- 
ing their opposite numbers and taking command of the seas. Admiral 
Mahan must have turned in his grave as the $100,000,000 mastodons 
of the sea were used as assault barges against Pacific atolls. 

The Navy, by preventing the development of air power, had itself 
created the problem it was solving. With the proper aircraft at our 
disposal, we could have stormed Japan through the air from the start 
—from India, China, the Philippines, Alaska, and other bases already 
in our possession—saving the thousands of lives and years of fighting 
it took to conquer an oceanful of tiny islands. 


2 


Our Navy was able to carry out its secondary task of acquiring air 
bases solely because we were fighting a third-rate nation. Had Japan 
possessed even halfway modern air power, the American Navy could 
not have operated anywhere within range of enemy land-based air- 
craft. It is not yet generally realized how backward and inefficient 
Japanese equipment was. 

For example, the largest bomb dropped by the Japanese Navy was 
only about 1,800 pounds—and a crude adaptation of the ordinary 
naval shell at that. The largest bomb of the Japanese Army was only 
about 1,000 pounds.* That explains why so many of our carriers and 
ships survived direct hits and were able to limp away for the duration 
* The U.S. Army Air Force used bombs up to 10,000 pounds, the R.A.F. up to 


22,000 pounds. It was a 22,000-pounder, called a “grand slam,” that sank the 
battleship Tirpitz. 
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of the war, which in turn promoted the myth that ships can sur- 
vive within the striking range of land-based aviation. Despite this, 
our surface fleets suffered heavy damage in taking islands. What if 
the enemy had dropped explosives such as we and most other bel- 
ligerents were using? What of the future, when supersonic, rocket- 
driven, homing missiles will penetrate surface ships with the greatest 
of ease—striking with speeds of over 5,000 feet per second, as against 
about 1,000 feet by shells and bombs in the last war? 

We came shockingly close to losing the battle of Okinawa; for a 
long time the result hung in the balance and American naval losses 
were terrific. Had the Japanese been hurling blockbusters instead of 
inferior missiles, the story certainly would have been different. At 
that, the enemy might have won if not for the decision of General 
LeMay to throw B-29’s into a tactical assault on Kyushu airdromes, 
grounding the remnants of the enemy’s air power. 

The lingering delusions of admirals that they can approach an 
enemy mainland derive from their misinterpretation of the Pacific 
experience. Japan, as already noted, spread its limited air force 
through hundreds of atolls, each endowed with small doses of land- 
based aviation. This stupidity enabled us to eliminate a major 
chunk of enemy air force by overwhelming one fragment after an- 
other. For reasons that are still obscure, Japan never attacked our 
naval contingents in force, with a view to imposing major damage, 
but sent always a handful of airplanes. 

That providential tactical picture will never again be repeated. 
There are no atolls around the Eurasian continent on which Soviet 
Russia, if it were minded to copy the Nipponese blunder, could 
spread its air force for easy destruction in detail. 

Its land mass is one continuous air-power platform. No matter from 
what direction Russia is approached from the sea, it can meet the 
threat with a vastly superior air force. Mass is a traditional principle 
of Russian war-making. The Kremlin will employ its air forces on the 
same scale as it did its infantry and artillery. A naval task force mus- 
tering, let us say, two thousand ship-based planes will be confronted 
by ten times as many land-based planes. It will need most, if not all, 
of its aircraft to protect its ships, leaving little if any aviation to spare 
for offensive purposes. 
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In a press interview, Fleet Admiral Halsey said with disgust: 
“When we entered Sagami Bay on August 27th, we were met by 
almost the entire Jap Navy—a miserable, dirty, depressing, old-fash- 
ioned destroyer. I was ashamed of ourselves then that it took us four 
years to finish a war with those people.” * 

His shame was anachronistic. The size and quality of the Jap Navy 
had little relation to the war just ended. It did not take us four years 
to defeat that Navy, as the Admiral implied. It took that long to 
carry our air power to Japan. 

Admiral Halsey’s bewilderment was matched by Admiral Sher- 
man’s confusion. “The situation in which one of the major military 
powers of the world is brought to defeat without defeat of its army,” 
he declared, “is unparalleled in history and creates problems which 
have to be solved without the guidance of past experience.” + 

An extraordinary statement, indeed, when one recalls that Amer- 
ican airmen, beginning with General Mitchell right after the First 
World War, had foretold that very thing—the surrender of nations to 
air power while their surface forces were still intact. Why do we still 
have to “solve” the problem when the Japanese experience is spread 
out for observation? Sherman and his colleagues evidently refuse to 
believe their own eyes. They cling to the notion of sea power as a 
first line of defense. They stick by the slogan—I am quoting Admiral 
King—that “any step that is not good for the Navy is not good for 
the nation.” 

As late as the end of 1945, Admiral J. O. Richardson opposed re- 
vision of the military structure on the plea that “the present organiza- 
tion of the War and Navy Departments is the result of over one 
hundred and fifty years of experience.” It did not occur to him that 
cavalry, which had enjoyed an experience of thousands of years, 
was crossed out quickly by the advent of the automotive vehicle, 

Surface vessels will always have a logistic function. When air su- 
periority enables them to sail under friendly skies, they will transport 
men, munitions, medical supplies, etc., as needed. But so far as com- 
bat functions are concerned, navies are a thing of the past. They 
cannot venture into the open until control of the seas has been es- 


* Associated Press, October 15, 1945, 
+ Associated Press, August 21, 1945. 
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tablished by air power, and they can contribute nothing directly to 
that objective. There is no fighting they can do which aviation can- 
not do better and more quickly on its own. 

This is a bitter pill for naval leaders to swallow; I say this in honest 
sympathy. The new reality hardly fits into their peculiar ingrown 
professional mystique. Former Secretary of War Stimson in his mem- 
oirs refers to the “dim religious world” of the Navy, “in which Nep- 
tune was God, Mahan his prophet, and the United States Navy the 
only true church.” The “high priests,” as Mr. Stimson calls them, 
seem incapable of grasping the facts of change and obsolescence. 

The reduction of navies to ancillary roles has not been imposed by 
airmen but by the march of science. It is a historical decision which 
no prestige propaganda, no administrative reforms, no patching of 
the Navy can reverse. The sooner this is recognized, the sooner we 
shall emerge from the clouds of confusion around security problems. 

Petrified naval theory is an incubus which weighs heavily on de- 
fense planning. The piteous demand that we sink a major portion 
of the nation’s resources into naval armaments against a potential 
enemy who neither possesses nor fears sea power is irrational. After 
all, a monument to the ancient glories of sea power can take a less 
expensive and less cumbersome form than a seven-ocean Navy built 
around useless aircraft carriers. 


3 


A POPULAR MISCONCEPTION, fed by Navy publicity, is that the final 
destruction of Japan proper was accomplished by Army-Navy team- 
work in a kind of fifty-fifty combination of land-based and carrier. 
based striking power. 

Actually, Army aviation dropped 156,699 tons of bombs on Japan 
as against 6,781 tons dropped by carrier planes: 96% as against 4%. 
Moreover, the naval forces could move forward to contribute their 
4% only after the Japanese air forces had been virtually eliminated. 
Roughly half of the Japanese air losses had been inflicted by the Navy 
—because the enemy had scattered his strength on numberless tiny 
islands. The other half was brought about by the forces of MacArthur; 
his military skill, coupled with General Kenney’s profound under- 
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standing of aerial warfare, had advanced the “bomber line” and ulti- 
mately won command of the air. Nor should it be overlooked that 
the destruction of the Japanese Navy in its home waters by carrier 
aviation was made possible by B-29 operations. 

By April, 1945, the Japanese government had given up the attempt 
to ship anything but food. To tighten our strangle hold, we went 
after what was left of the enemy's merchant marine. Japanese mer- 
chant shipping avoided the vulnerable supply routes and hugged the 
coasts. The job of destroying and bottling it up was assumed by air 

ower. 

‘ Some 1,600 of the B-29 sorties flown during the final months of the 
war were devoted to aerial mining operations; more would have been 
flown had mines been available. Over 12,000 mines were dropped in 
less than five months, virtually clogging the navigable waters in and 
around the Japanese home islands. It was a mine-laying effort without 
precedent in military annals. Since the birth of the mine, its use had 
been considered a vital naval function but this, too, has been usurped 
by air power. About 770,000 tons of shipping were destroyed and an- 
other half-million tons swamped the repair yards. At the same time 
aerial assaults left only 3 of the 22 shipyards open for operation.* 

Let us have the record straight. American naval task forces did 
not dare to enter Japanese waters until F ebruary 15, 1945, which is 
to say until enemy skies were substantially in our hands. Japan’s 
shipping had been destroyed; its remaining airplanes were in large 
part grounded by lack of fuel. Only then did the mighty naval Task 
Force 58 manage to make a direct strike against the enemy mainland. 
Admiral Sherman candidly admits that the men of that task force 
“were amazed at the lack of determined air opposition. No Japanese 
aircraft came within twenty miles of our disposition and our planes 
roamed at will over the enemy’s territory seeking their targets.” + 

Even at that point the Navy relied on the Air Force to cover the 


* “The mines dropped [by B-29’s] were of the so-called ‘unsweepable’ type. 
. . . Shimonoseki Strait .". . was so thickly sown with these mines that man 

ships attempting its passage were sunk and it had to be closed to traffic. The 
whole Inland Sea was planted with thousands of them. Their removal was a 
tremendous problem at the end of hostilities.” Combat Command, by Frederick 
C. Sherman, Admiral U.S.N. Ret’d; Dutton, 1950, page 369. 

t Ibid., page 336. 
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operation with B-29 action from the Marianas, 1,800 miles away. In 
a diversionary offensive against vital targets, to draw off Japanese 
air force from our Navy, LeMay’s bombers delivered 1,600 tons of 
explosive—so that the Navy between February 16th and 25th could 
deliver 513 tons of bombs and rockets in puny doses. Rarely has there 
been a more absurdly useless naval enterprise. 

To tickle Japan with its 518 tons, Task Force 58 assembled $2,600- 
000,000 worth of national effort—16 carriers, 8 battleships, 17 cruisers, 
75 destroyers, and an array of other vessels—of which it lost 10% in 
three days of action. The armada carried a personnel of nearly 
100,000. This meant 200 men and about $5,000,000 of national sub- 
stance for every ton of bombs delivered. 

The Twentieth Air Force, enlisted to “support” this effort, consisted 
at that time of 167 B-29’s. The total cost of this force, including con- 
struction of air bases on the Marianas, was roughly $500,000,000. 
Its personnel was 54,000—half of it the legitimate manpower of the 
Air Force, the rest inactive with advanced echelons awaiting addi- 
tional bombers. During the three days in question the 167 Superfor- 
tresses dropped 1,220 tons on the mainland. Per ton of explosive, 
this meant 20 men and $400,000 of national investment. 

There we have the ton-per-ton contrast: at the naval end 200 men 
and $5,000,000 of investment; at the air-power end, 20 men and 
$400,000. This 10-to-1 ratio tells the story. Task Force 58 absorbed 
tenfold effort and manpower—and required Air Force cover besides. 
But its job, if it needed doing at all, could have been accomplished 
with one-tenth the effort by the air forces and without Navy partici- 
pation. 

For the entire period of operations from the Marianas, Air Force 
calculations disclose even more startling figures. Eighty tons of ex- 
plosives were delivered to Japan by our B-29’s for every $1,000,000 of 
investment; this includes, of course, the cost of building and main- 
taining the bases. Meanwhile, aircraft carriers delivered only 2% 
tons for every $1,000,000 of investment. Carrier operations thus cost 
35 times as much. 

Why, then, did the Navy go through with the comedy of a carrier 
“offensive” against Japan proper? General LeMay had protested 
against the project. Marine General Holland M. Smith had begged 
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for the support of Task Force 58 in the Iwo Jima operation. But the 
Navy had its own way. Its objective, I suspect, had little to do with 
the war then in progress; it was related to future wars. The admirals 
were eager to establish that their task force could carry war to the 
enemy, that it could attack shore installations and industrial poten- 
tials in the enemy homeland even in this air age. 

These overriding political motives, it seems to me, can be discerned 
in the Iwo Jima episode, which General Smith in due time aired in 
anger. He believed that he needed at least ten days of pre-invasion 
naval bombardment and carrier-based air attack. His naval superiors, 
however, had assigned top priority to the dropping of those 513 tons 
on Tokyo, so they gave him only three instead of ten days of support. 
“It was a shocking situation,” the Marine General has written. “We 
were haggling like horse traders, dealing with irreplaceable lives and 
irreplaceable ammunition.” * 

We were in the fourth year of the war. For eight months our Super- 
fortresses had been pounding the Japanese home islands. For three 
months the Air Force had maintained a relentless strategic offensive 
from the Marianas. The Navy, the self-styled first line of defense, 
had not yet fired a single shot or dropped a single bomb on the Japa- 
nese homeland. Whatever the cost, whatever the pleas of the Marines 
or the complaints of the air generals, it was determined to make con- 
tact with the enemy mainland before the show was over. 

The Iwo Jima operation was tactically helpful from the Navy van- 
tage point. It was a mustard plaster to draw off Japanese aerial force 
and thus facilitate the Navy “offensive.” In choosing to deny General 
Smith’s plea for pre-invasion support, the Navy was in effect using 
the Marines as a decoy to make possible the delivery of those mean- 
ingless 518 tons of purely naval warfare. No one, of course, can esti- 
mate how many of the 20,000 Marine casualties on Iwo Jima were 
sacrificed to promote an operation more political than military in 
its nature. 

Another aspect of the sad tale was alluded to in Congressional tes- 
timony by Admiral Ralph A. Ofstie, who seemed blissfully unaware 
that he was “sinking” the Navy’s carrier arguments in the process. 

“The reason for the bloody seizure of Iwo Jima, resulting in mimi 
* Saturday Evening Post, November 20, 1948. 
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Control of the air over the seas means command of the air over areas 
adjacent to all waters bordering on the enemy country.” 

A journalist might be forgiven for supposing this miracle can be 
accomplished by carriers. There is less excuse for Admiral Blandy, 
who asked for “a Navy adequate in men, ships, aircraft, and other 
weapons to assume control of the seas. What he actually demands, 
then, is enough carriers and carrier planes to challenge and defeat 
the entire air power of the Eurasian continent. We could not hope 
to attain that sort of ship-based aerial superiority even if we abol- 
ished the Army and the Air Force and channeled all defense appro- 
priations into naval aviation! 

It is amazing that naval men, knowing that the first and paramount 
job of a navy is to defeat the opposing navy, do not seem to see the 
exact parallel in the skies. One after another their witnesses before 
Congress harped on the problems of strategic bombing, glossing over 
the more vital question of defeat of the enemy air forces to assume 
control of the air space. 

Whether avoidance of the issue is deliberate or unconscious, it is 
significant. The admirals sense that if the center of discussion were 
to shift from bombing to air control, the entire edifice of Navy argu- 
ment would collapse. Once the American people recognize the es- 
sence of the matter—that the immediate and all-important purpose 
in a coming war will be the battle for air mastery—they will also rec- 
ognize that the Navy can contribute nothing to this supreme goal. 

We have pointed out how Admiral Ofstie inadvertently refuted the 
crucial naval claim that carrier-based aircraft can defeat land-based 
aircraft. Admiral Blandy’s testimony would seem to clinch the refu- 
tation: “In the Okinawa operation,” he testified, “the Navy alone lost 
ten thousand men killed and wounded.” It was “our most costly cam- 
paign in any war,” he said, though “there was no enemy fleet... . 
Those casualties were caused almost entirely by land-based kamikaze 
planes.” 

In other words, the Navy tackled a nation shorn of sea power and 
air power alike, except for a miscellany of poorly organized and 
poorly equipped suicide aircraft, whose bombs averaged only five 
hundred pounds. But this pathetic land-based force came close to 
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defeating the massed strength of a modern American N avy, shielded 
by the best naval aviation of the time, and imposed upon us “the most 
costly campaign” of the war! We need only apply the Okinawa ex- 
perience to the future, when resistance will be offered not by the 
bizarre leftovers of a beaten nation but by a major air force at peak 
efficiency. We would need not one or a dozen supercarriers but sev- 
eral hundred, at a cost of three hundred to five hundred billion dollars, 
and even then we are likely to be outclassed by land-based aviation. 

“Who can say we will not fight another campaign of the Okinawa 
type in another war?” Admiral Blandy exclaimed. 

Coming from a military man who still has influence on strategic de- 
cisions, the rhetorical question is truly disturbing. The Blandys seem 
to have understood nothing and learned nothing from their war ex- 
perience. Stubbornly, defiantly, they continue to plan the coming 
war in terms of island-hopping to advance the bomber line—though 
bombers operating from our own shores are already in the skies!|—and 
to provide springboards for great land invasions. 

Anyone who does not arbitrarily dismiss aeronautical facts and 
looks at a map showing the Russian-American geographical equa- 
tion can say definitely that “another campaign of the Okinawa 
type” has become impossible. Moreover, were new Okinawas to be 
fought, the Navy, by this admiral’s own testimony, would be utterly 
impotent to help. 

But further Okinawas are precisely what we would not wish to 
fight if they were physically possible. That Pacific island was con- 
quered bloodily for the sole purpose of massing troops for an invasion 
that never took place. Do the admirals actually believe that in another 
war we will concentrate millions of troops on Sakhalin or Sicily or any 
other equivalent of Okinawa for another invasion? These islands will 
be helplessly exposed to the full striking force of enemy air power; 
to undertake such massing of men before we have assumed control of 
the skies above would be suicidal. 

Since the war the last areas in which naval vessels, including car- 
riers, can operate—before the decision in the skies—have been erased. 
In the future, naval activity will be confined primarily to the defense 
of home waters. This will greatly increase the relative importance 
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of the Coast Guard in our national defense set-up. But sea power in 
the strategic sense is finished. It will remain in vestigial form as an 
auxiliary anti-submarine and transport force. But even these uses 
are temporary. 

In time of peace, or under conditions of limited conflict, aircraft 
carriers will still be useful to support punitive or policing operations 
of restricted character—provided they are directed against minor 
adversaries without the necessary air power to deal with carriers. But 
such operations will have absolutely no relevance for a global struggle 
between two great nations. In a real war, all overseas bases within 
the range of the enemy’s major aerial striking force will be untenable 
—and that includes “floating bases.” Carriers will have to retire until 
control of the air over the whole planet has been won by our Air 
Force. 

There is something truly heartbreaking about the attempts of the 
Navy to stave off and deny the inevitable—the kind of emotion one 
feels toward “the last of the Mohicans” in James Fenimore Cooper’s 
novel. The end of a noble breed is always touching. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ORDEAL OF NAVAL AVIATION 


1 


In THE strategic fade-out of sea power in our generation, the real 
martyr is not the sailor but the naval aviator. He belongs to the 
new military order of things yet is sundered from it by walls of doc- 
trine. He is leashed to surface ships by chains of naval ideology and 
service loyalty. Small wonder that the most moving protests against 
the supposed “crucification” of the Navy have come from its young 
air officers. They speak with the voice of frustration. Somehow they 
have been trapped in the fiction that there is a real if inexplicable 
difference between air-over-water and air-over-land. 

Any aviator, regardless of the uniform he wears, must see the vision 
of air power controlling the entire air space. But the naval airman is 
obliged to think only in terms of control of the segment of the air 
over salt water. His, at bottom, is the ji oa dilemma of an 
alien enlisted in the wrong army. . 

The division of air control into oversea and overland elements still 
had a certain justification in the last war. We were fighting a global 
war and needed nothing less than global air mastery. It was attained 
in due time in the form of a mosaic of local air controls, some of 
which were won and held from floating bases. But since then the 
entire air space around the globe has become a continuous arena of 
operation. Were we to grant that the Navy has a special obligation 
to maintain control of air-over-water, the Army by analogy would 
have to be entrusted with control of air-over-land. That would merely 
reopen the great debate on independent air force, as a new military 
power, which has been settled by history. 

The independent Air Force must be able to control its entire me- 
dium, the air, without reference to whether the surface below is wet 
or dry. Battle for control of this medium is the function of air power, 
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exactly as battle for control of the seas used to be the function of sea 
power. 

The irony of the naval aviator’s plight is that there is a natural af- 
finity between air and sea power. Douhet and Mitchell might not al- 
ways find a common language with Clausewitz, but they speak the 
same strategic idiom as Mahan. The military problems and laws of 
action of air and sea power are almost identical—merely transposed 
to the third dimension. 

The parallel holds true even in basic matters of weapons and their 
disposition in balanced task forces. Unlike armies, which seek to 
seize and hold limited territories, both navies and air forces seek to 
conquer total mastery of the whole of their respective mediums. 

Surface ships, in straining for greater speed, tend to break the re- 
straints of water. Watch a speedboat in action and you note that it 
attains momentum by skimming the surface and even rising mo- 
mentarily above the waters. Technologically, the airplane is an ex- 
tension of the surface vessel, the climactic stage in the evolution of 
ships through the sprouting of wings. Had naval men grasped this 
fact imaginatively, they could have become the understanding spon- 
sors of air power and the inheritors of the new force. 

If strict logic ruled mortal affairs, navies would have evolved natu- 
rally into air forces. The men raised in naval doctrine needed only 
wings to apply their knowledge and training in the third dimension. 
The old Navy would have been transformed into an Air Department, 
in which a bureau of ships continued to deal with the remaining and 
fast obsolescing functions and equipment of what used to be sea 
power. 

Unhappily, they missed the point, and grabbed at the airplane 
merely as a means of enhancing the battleship which it was destined 
to make obsolete. They took a stance of hostility and competition 
with relation to the new force. Obviously it is today too late for any 
such transition. Through its stubborn and clannish conservatism, the 
United States Navy has staked a vested interest in petrified concepts. 
Some of its leaders do have a confused intimation of the historic 
chance they muffed to become the instrument of third-dimensional 
warfare. This is evident in their crude attempts to redefine sea power 
as air power. 
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One retired admiral recently declared in so many words that sea 
power is air power. Then a journalist writing in Collier's, and obvi- 
ously reflecting his naval sources, found it possible to assert: “The 
Navy brass staked their all on the supercarrier when they first planned 
it. They gave up a battleship, the Kentucky, a battle cruiser, the 
Hawaii, to get funds for the big carrier. They wagered the whole 
future of the Navy on the belief that air power was to be a major 
Navy weapon.” * 

Which, of course, is military gibberish. It is as irrational as saying 
that land power is a weapon of the Navy. We get exactly nowhere 
with such verbal shenanigans. The weapon of sea power is the fleet; 
the weapon of land power is the Army; the weapon of air power is 
the Air Force. If the Air Force were accepted as the ultimate expres- 
sion of maritime military strength, then the purpose of sea power 
would be to take command of the skies and guarantee freedom of air 
navigation. But that can be accomplished only by superior air power, 
so we are back where we started. In effect, such naval sophistries 
define the Navy out of existence. 

Yet there is a glimmering of truth in the groping intuitions which 
prompt naval reasoning of this sort. The admirals and especially the 
Navy's aviation personnel sense the close resemblance between sea 
and air strategy. They are baffled by the fact that somehow it was the 
Army rather than the Navy that developed the air force of true aerial 
strategy, which in due course established its autonomy as authentic 
air power. 

They do not realize that their own reactionary temper—their know- 
nothing hostility to an independent air force—was responsible for this 
state of affairs. 


2 


PERSONALLY, I have my naval education to thank for my awareness of 
aerial warfare. As a student in the Imperial Russian Naval Academy 
I was deeply interested in naval history, strategy, and tactics. Already 
my mind was focused on the emerging airplane; my father, it hap- 
pened, had been the first private owner-pilot of an airplane in Russia. 


* “We Need Carriers and the B-36,” by Richard Tregaskis; Collier's, October 
8, 1949. 
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But I did not see any contradiction between my naval training and 
the new force. On the contrary, the airplane seemed to me essentially 
a ship that sailed in another medium. I thought of it as rising above 
the water in the same sense that a submarine submerges below the 
water. Every one of the naval principles I had learned seemed to me 
directly applicable in the skies. Naval force and air force (puny infant 
though it was at the time) appeared to me as essentially synonymous. 

After being commissioned in the N avy, I took postgraduate courses 
in aeronautics both in the Navy and the Army. Later, as combat pilot, 
then as Chief of Russian Naval Fighter Aviation of the Baltic Sea, I 
automatically transposed naval doctrine into air terms. As early as 
1917 we began to fly our bombers in formation, for common defense, 
very much like naval formations on the surface. Later, fighter forma- 
tions seemed to me a natural practice, with firepower concentrated ona 
single target. In the Gulf of Riga my air force had to support the ex- 
treme northern flank of the Russian Army; we operated day and night 
against German trawlers, mine sweepers, submarines, and other naval 
units; we carried out operations against Navy ground installations and 
airdromes on the coastline. 

Thus in three years of fighting we gained experience with diverse 
ground and sea targets. But we were continually frustrated by the 
inadequacy of the means at our disposal. Being also an engineer, I 
began to ponder—as many other airmen were doing throughout the 
world—what could be done with better equipment: bigger planes, 
larger bombs, greater firepower, speed, and range. To me, air force 
did not represent a competitor of naval force but naval force in three 
dimensions. I thought it only natural that navies should develop long- 
range bombers and fighters which would eventually supplant ships. 
I did not reckon with the ingrown conservatism of the naval mind. 

Arriving in the United States in 1918, I discovered that while the 
Navy’s aviation was efficient, naval aviators were retarded in their 
ideas on the application of air power. Army airmen seemed to be the 
first to grasp the doctrine of pure air power and the most devoted in 
working for its implementation. By the time the naval aviators of the 
world woke up to the reality that the functions of navies were being 
taken over by “warships with wings,” they were committed to op- 
posing and blocking that evolution. 
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The initial function of military aviation in the dawn of the aero- 
nautical age was reconnaissance. Airplanes became the eyes of the 
Army and Navy alike. But there was one difference between the two 
services which had far-reaching consequences. 

Army aviation was immediately organized into separate units. The 
Army airman lived apart from the rest of the Army and tended to de- 
velop his own viewpoints and psychology. His naval counterpart re- 
mained a part of the general personnel, living on ships and on naval 
shore installations. 

This contrast was reinforced by the experience of the First World 
War. Except for a few minor episodes—naval air combat in the Baltic, 
the forays of British flying boats against the European coast, the par- 
ticipation of Italian naval planes in bombing missions—naval aircraft 
remained strictly reconnaissance force. They were not prompted by 
combat experience to envision a strategic role for air power. 

But the Army air forces of all belligerents were called upon from 
the outset to fight opposing air forces. They quickly made the dis- 
covery that in order to carry out their missions they must overcome 
resistance in the air. Control of the skies became the essence of their 
problem. This lesson did not fit into the tactical assumptions of Army 
strategists, so that a great estrangement developed between Army Air 
Corps officers and regular officers. 

In the perspective of time, the tension between air and ground offi- 
cers can be recognized as a fertile and fortunate fact. It was not the 
Navy but the Army that produced “rebels” like General Billy Mitchell, 
and great thinkers like Colonels Hickham, Andrews, George Kenney, 
Tooey Spaatz, Harold George, Hugh Knerr, Bob Olds, to mention 
only a few. Though my own ideas had been derived from naval doc- 
trine, I found myself at home with the men of the U.S. Army Air Corps. 
They welcomed me into their family and we have worked together 
ever since. 

High Army brass, of course, frowned on the exotic and heretic no- 
tions that flourished in their Air Corps. Every attempt of the airmen 
to exceed their prescribed duty—as a part of ground operations— 
was squelched. But this merely stimulated independent thought, as 
persecution often does. Talented men in the Army air forces were im- 
pelled to speculate, to read and study and improvise. They caught the 
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vision of air power as an independent military force and—despite 
obstacles, often surreptitiously—they conceived the equipment for 
translating the vision into actuality. 


3 


THE ATMOSPHERE in the Navy was quite different; in a sense it was 
more understanding and congenial. Though they denied that the air- 
plane could ever menace the battleship, the admirals did place a high 
value on aviation as a species of naval artillery. They took the young 
airmen to their bosoms and indoctrinated them with fundamental 
naval ideas and traditions. 

Instead of persecuting them in Army style, the Navy high command 
glorified its airmen; middle-aged admirals learned to fly; in purely 
tactical application naval aircraft were given ample leeway. Where 
the Army feared competition for its artillery and cavalry, the Navy 
—certain in its mystical soul that the battleship was eternal—saw in 
aviation only a powerful naval weapon worth encouraging as such. 

“In the Navy,” Admiral King, who acquired his wings at the age 
of 48, told me in conversation back in 1936, “we are naval officers first, 
airmen second.” He summed up the attitude of top Navy officers 
toward aviation. With planes of transoceanic range still in the dim 
future, naval aviators had no reason to think in terms of strategic 
bombing. Their ships would bring them within range of any targets. 
All they needed to do therefore was to perfect the performance of 
their airplanes and step up their own skills to assure the ability of the 
ships to get to the scene of action. For the most part they felt them- 
selves part and parcel of the Navy—sailors with wings—and not, like 
so many Army airmen, the captives of a hostile service. 

Thus, while the Navy produced the more efficient dive bombers, 
Army aviation produced long-range strategic bombers. Those bomb- 
ers were exacted from the Army by what amounted to an under- 
ground air-power cabal. The planes were given to the rebels grudg- 
ingly to keep them quiet. Then came World War II and the despised 
theories of the cabal suddenly became legitimate doctrine. 

Meanwhile naval thinking remained frozen. Discreetly and adroitly 
the admirals avoided sending their aircraft units within battle dis- 
tance of land-based air power, except in the Pacific where, as we have 
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noted, the enemy’s ineptitude had fragmented and dissipated Japa- 
nese air power to a degree where even carrier-based aviation could 
dispose of it piecemeal. In this fashion, the illusion was fostered that 
air power did not materially affect Navy principles. 

When unification of the services was proposed after the war, the 
strongest resistance came from the Navy. In the end it yielded, con- 
ceding that strategic air action belonged to the newly established Air 
Force. But its agreement rested on a wishful-thinking assumption— 
that direct air action from our own shores was, if not impossible, cer- 
tainly far in the problematical future. 

Meanwhile, as the admirals saw it, air power could function only 
from a chain of overseas bases. These must be conquered and sup- 
plied by the Navy, which must also win and hold the air over oceans. 
The primary role would therefore continue to be played by the Navy, 
unification and an independent Air Department notwithstanding. 

The air generals, eager to cut the umbilical cord tying them to the 
Army, confirmed this picture. I am not telling tales out of school when 
I assert that for the most part they knew better; since obtaining inde- 
pendent status, they have been fairly candid in telling those tales. 
Intercontinental air action, rendering the carrier obsolete and by- 
passing overseas bases, immediately took first place in Air Force think- 
ing and planning, and the Navy was edged out of the strategic picture. 

The chief victims of the situation were the young naval aviators. 
They had been encouraged to think of themselves as the admirals of 
tomorrow, a dream inseparable from the aircraft carrier, and therefore 
doomed to fail by the iron law of technological progress. 

Naval airmen have been so thoroughly indoctrinated in the carrier 
operation, to the neglect of the strategic employment of air power, 
that many of them actually cannot grasp the implication of range. 
Chained to ships like galley slaves, they did not have a chance to 
breathe fresh strategic air. The lessons of the tremendous experience 
of the last war were lost on most of them. The Navy gave them no 
opportunity to produce great strategic minds. 

Those who do by now grasp their predicament realize that they 
have no future in the Navy; at best they foresee ultimate transfer to 
the Air Force, probably with loss of rank. Their special skills—skills 
of a high and exacting order—have been outmoded. 
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When Congress established the Department of National De- 
fense, the United States Air Force was made an equal partner in 
a joint land-sea-air team. But the law was so drawn as to make it 
impossible for those who had started air careers in the Navy to 
transfer to the Air Force. This was done against the advice of 
some experts, including the late Secretary of Defense James V. 
Forrestal, who recognized the need for free interchange of per- 
sonnel among the services. 

As matters stand, a complete air career in the Navy will be im- 
possible unless naval aviation continues to be emphasized beyond 
its true requirements and against the decision by Congress to as- 
sign the primary air-power role of the Air Force.* 


Small wonder that naval aviators feel themselves cheated by fate. 
Some, at least, of the bitterness in their public pronouncements is di- 
rected against their own admirals. They begin to sense that the Navy, 
in denying and rejecting modern air power, has maneuvered itself 
into a historical blind alley. It has denied its aviators the right to grow, 
the right to achieve a strategic role. 

Naval airmen would not be aviators if they could not recognize the 
obvious truth: that it does not make any difference whether a plane 
rises from the water or land or a ship’s deck; the important considera- 
tion is what it is designed to do after it becomes air-borne. But this is 
precisely the truth they are not permitted to act upon by Navy con- 
cepts and Navy loyalties. 

The time has come for Congress and the American people to close 
the artificial gap between air-over-water and air-over-land. The Navy 
should retain some aviation for a while, but simply and solely in 
close support of ships and against submarines. When our Air Force 
has won the aerial battle for mastery in all the skies, the component 
parts of the Navy, including its carriers, will be able to venture forth. 
Naval aviation is no more a part of air power than other species of 
naval weapons carried by ships for the benefit of the ships. 


* Newsweek, October 17, 1949. 
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HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI 
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THE ATOM BOMB is a horribly destructive weapon, the most devas- 
tating ever used. To accuse anyone of “underestimating” its fury 
amounts to impugning his sanity. 

But awe-inspiring as it assuredly is, the atom bomb does not call 
for a moratorium on accurate observation and military logic. It must 
be studied calmly in the cold light of military science. Unless our 
minds dominate the bomb, the bomb will tend to dominate our minds. 
World hegemony will then fall, by default, to those of tougher nerv- 
ous fiber who refuse to be intimidated or stampeded by the new 
factor. 

There has been, in my view, far too much loose talk, fright talk, 
and exaggeration around the advent of the atomic missile. Too many 
people with ideological axes to grind—pacifism, world government, 
isolationism, Sovietism—have seized upon the atomic weapon for 
their own purposes. The confusion has been worse confounded by 
the outcries of guilt-stricken scientists, brilliant in their own area 
but amateurs in the military and political fields. 

As a result of the general hysteria we were in danger, on the one 
hand, of generating a false sense of security so long as we thought we 
had a monopoly of the bomb. We are still in even more danger, on the 
other hand, of a false sense of defeatist despair. If, as some proclaim, 
the next war will see neither victors nor losers but only universal 
annihilation, then the will to resist aggressions may crumble, the in- 
clination to appease bullies may be encouraged. 

The average citizen may be excused if his thinking about the bomb 
is a bit fevered; but that military minds should be touched by the 
same fever is inexcusable. Precisely because the new weapon is so 
terrifying, those charged with working out strategy have an obliga- 
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tion to remain unterrified. Which brings us to the report submitted 
to President Truman in 1947 by the Air Policy Commission. While it 
was a civilian study, it reflected high-echelon thinking. And in rela- 
tion to the atom bomb it made a most erroneous assumption. 

The report divided the strategic position of the United States into 
two “phases”: (1) the period when we have a monopoly of the atomic 
missile; and (2) the period when a potential enemy would also have 
it in quantity. It set the year 1952 as the likely dividing line. 

A more unscientific‘and misleading conception could hardly be 
imagined. In effect it promoted a fear, the fear of Soviet bombs, to 
the rank of a strategy. The Rubicon was crossed earlier than expected, 
though it may be 1952 or later before Soviet Russia has the bomb in 
quantity. But what actually will be changed when airplanes on both 
sides, instead of transporting TNT and incendiaries, are in a position 
to transport atom bombs? 

Offensively we shall still need to fight our way through the enemy’s 
air power and other defenses to attack his critical targets. Defensively 
we shall still need to intercept or defeat enemy aviation seeking to 
attack us, just as if it were conveying old-fashioned blockbusters. Of 
course, the penalties for failure will be heavier, the rewards of success 
more impressive. But the strategic relationships will be unchanged. 

Suppose that Soviet air power proves strong enough to deny us 
access to the skies over its territories. Of what use will our atom bombs 
be in that case? After all, it doesn’t really matter what kind of de- 
struction you can’t deliver, 

We could proceed with the business of bombing the enemy’s war- 
making machine only after having weakened or removed his aerial 
opposition. The atom bomb may make the process more expeditious 
—although, as we shall see, other types of explosive would also have 
to be used. Having conquered the right of way in the air ocean, we 
could act to reduce the enemy country to military impotence swiftly 
or slowly, with whatever explosives seemed to us most desirable. 
Once your opponent is disarmed, it makes little difference whether 
you subdue him with the threat of a pistol, a knife, or a club. 

Or suppose, conversely, that the enemy succeeds in capturing con- 
trol of the skies over the United States. Our atomic superiority would 
in that event do us not the slightest good. Once he enjoys freedom 
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of navigation over our land, he will be in a position to destroy us at 
his leisure—with atom bombs if he has them, or with the conventional 
TNT explosives, or, for that matter, with sacks of potatoes. As for our 
stockpile of atom bombs under those circumstances, it would be ut- 
terly useless. Worse, the immense industrial potential tied up in 
atomic production would then represent a frozen asset. To the extent 
that it reduced our aviation production, it obviously will have helped 
the enemy to take command of our skies. 

After the Bikini tests, more than one journalist stated, as if it were 
a self-evident law, that the relative military strength of nations here- 
after would be measured by their relative stockpiles of atom bombs. 
But the core of a strategy is not in the superior explosive. It is in the 
superior means of delivery, and today that means air power. A new 
strategic era does not begin when a potential enemy acquires better 
explosives but only when some nation works out a better technique 
for “getting at” its foes. The nature of the destructive agent used 
merely affects the efficiency of the process. 

The “phases” identified by the Air Policy Commission were thus, 
militarily speaking, a division in time without strategic significance. 
They provided a classic example of the confusion induced by the dra- 
matic character of the atomic weapon and must be credited to atomic 
jitters rather than military insight. 

Sir William Beveridge, the noted economist, writing in the London 
Times immediately after the Japanese atom bombings, made this re- 
markable statement: “The atomic bomb has almost certainly rele- 
gated all other weapons of modern war—tanks, battleships, guns, 
rifles, and trained conscript masses—to the museum.” 

The items he listed are agencies for delivering an explosive charge. 
To confuse them with the explosive itself, the atom bomb, is plain 
muddle. The explosive and the means of delivery cannot be measured 
by any common denominator—any more than you can weigh apples 
in inches or measure distance in pounds. Tanks, battleships, etc., can 
be canceled out by a new method of transporting destruction, not by 
a new explosive. 

Perhaps it was to be expected that an economist would find himself 
confused in a field as alien as military affairs; or that nuclear scientists 
should be equally confused. Great physicists do not necessarily com- 
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new explosive, obsessed with a sense of personal responsibility for 
having helped unloose the scourge, they have talked of it as if it were 
a new military force superseding all existing military forces. They 
proclaimed it the “absolute weapon,” Promethean, cataclysmic, and 
sO on. 

But the key fact is that the atom bomb is simply another explosive, 
not a military force in the sense that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are military forces. It is immensely, horribly more destructive than 
any hitherto known. But before it can be instrumental in scoring a 
decision in war, it has to be delivered, like any other explosive, by one 
or a combination of military forces at the right time to the right place. 

It equips the existing forces—and air power in particular—with an- 
other and vastly more effective tool for demolition. To that extent it 
steps up the significance of air power. But it does not revolutionize 
the basic principles of war-making. 

To the layman, I realize, that may sound like an academic distinc- 
tion. It is the distinction, however, which enables us to understand 
the place of the atom bomb in our national defense. As long as war 
has not been outlawed in the world, we must have a military estab- 
lishment. As long as we have a military establishment it must be 
geared to win if and when called into action. Should we let a vague 
awe becloud our thinking, the one certainty is that we will be crushed 
when the test comes. 

The real novelty of the bomb, aside from the magnitude of its de- 
structive power, is its three-in-one character. It produces blast; it is 
incendiary through flash-heat; and it is poisonous through radioac- 
tivity. Thus it presents terrific devastation in a single package. 

This package, though, is decisive only when it is in the hands of | 
a belligerent geared to conquer the air ocean through which it must 
be delivered. Such a belligerent, however, could readily win a war 
without the atom bomb—even against an adversary who is atom-rich 
but poor in air power—by the process of destruction in a lot of small 
packages. 

Scientifically, atomic energy is indeed an epoch-making innova- 
tion. But it does not at this stage rule out the strategy based on 
preponderant air power. On the contrary, it enhances that strategy 
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by giving it a more effective weapon—in much the same way that 
naval strategy was enhanced with the invention of long-ranged, large- 
caliber artillery, the torpedo, or radar sighting. 

We hear talk about a bomb so potent that it will wreck continents 
at one blow and maybe explode the planet itself. If such a device 
could be produced, we may be sure some scientist would build it; and 
having built it, we might expect him to detonate it, just to prove that 
it works. Obviously in that case the problems of national defense, and 
for that matter all other human problems, would be greatly simplified. 
Concentration of effort on the as yet theoretical hydrogen bomb has 
revived the fears of such an infinite chain reaction that will dissolve 
all the oceans and consume our globe. 

From all I know, including personal observations of atom-bomb 
destruction, such imaginative horror is exceedingly premature. The 
destructive force of the bomb is being stepped up. Yet for the pre- 
dictable future it must remain a finite quantity. There will still be 
practical and tactical limits to its size and effectiveness. This holds 
true for the projected H-bomb as well as the stockpiled A-bomb. As 
we shall see further on, a bomb “a thousand times more powerful’— 
the quite arbitrary estimate, regarded as exaggerated by some of the 
men working on the hydrogen variant—would have a radius of 
destruction only ten times greater. Scarcely a pleasant prospect, but 
still a finite weapon. 

There will even be a point at which further expansion of explosion 
in one missile will become wasteful and self-defeating. I venture to 
suggest that the earlier direction of research will be reversed—in an 
effort to obtain smaller rather than bigger bombs, to give us better 
control of destruction in atomic attacks, and to avoid excessive and 
useless killing. 

The emergence of the atom weapon like the advent of more terrible 
weapons in the past—the Big Bertha, the torpedo, poison gas, the 
flame-thrower, the V-1 and V-2 missiles—points up the wickedness 
and stupidity of war. No one hates war more deeply than those 
who specialize in the arts and instruments of war-making. No one 
is more keenly conscious of its senselessness. The atom bomb as- 
suredly presents a new challenge to the intelligence of mankind to 
abolish war. 
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But the science of war-making continues to make sense. Far from 
nullifying military strategy, the atom bomb puts a higher premium 
on correct strategy. 


2 


I was in England when the atomic bombs were dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Naturally I was excited by the new develop- 
ment; my whole life’s experience had predisposed me to credit the 
miracles of science. 

From the teeming newspaper and radio accounts I visualized the 
total devastation of the unhappy cities in one-millionth of a second. 
“The only way we could tell a city had been there,” one dispatch 
quoted returning airmen as saying, “was because we had seen it a 
moment before.” With my mind’s eye I saw the instantaneous evapo- 
ration of the cities and their people, not a building left standing in 
the stricken areas, sand and earth fused to glass, steel dissolved, 
thousands of human beings “vaporized” in the twinkling of an eye. 

Because they were so often and so unanimously repeated, I credited 
the stories that the ground was heated to an incalculable degree, in- 
stantly extinguishing all life and destroying matter. I agreed, as a mat- 
ter of course, with those who declared that if the bomb were dropped 
over a battle fleet, the heat would melt the vessels and evaporate the 
surrounding oceans and generate “tidal waves.” In short, I accepted 
the popular picture of apocalyptic destruction. 

One curious fact did stir vague doubts in my mind. It was a photo- 
graph of Hiroshima after the bombing in which a concrete building 
stood upright in the midst of the bombed areas, near the center of the 
explosion. I wondered by what chance one structure evaded the 
phenomenal force. All the same, if I had not journeyed to Japan and 
investigated for myself, if I had not witnessed the Bikini experiments, 
I would perhaps have continued to share some of the illusions so com- 
mon on the subject. 

In disputing my subsequent findings, certain scientists suggested 
politely that since I am not a physicist I had no right to discuss the 
atom bomb. I could only return the compliment by suggesting that 
since these gentlemen are not engineers they had no right, by their 
own rule, to discuss structural demolition. 
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One does not necessarily have to comprehend the origins and com- 
position of an instrument to employ it skillfully or to appraise its 
effects. The expert photographer using complicated chemical proc- 
esses produces brilliant color prints though he knows little or nothing 
about the composition and manufacture of the developing solutions. 
Any good chemist knows more about TNT than General Spaatz does, 
but this did not hamper the General in destroying Berlin. 

A nuclear scientist may of course also be a first-rate engineer and 
a perspicacious statesman. But his superior knowledge of the nature 
of atomic energy does not by itself endow him with final authority on 
war-making and peace-making, even in the atomic age. Scientists 
have as much right to inject themselves into strategic or political 
issues as anyone else—but no more. I feel satisfied that most of them 
will agree with the common-sense view that superior knowledge and 
achievement in one field does not per se qualify a man as an expert in 
all fields. Too many physicists, since A-Day in Japan, have set up shop 
as sociologists, statesmen, and, above all, strategists. 

For the most part they take the air-power thesis and transpose it 
into atomic language. They substitute “atom power” or “atom bomb” 
for air power and imagine they have discovered new strategic laws. 
Consider, by way of example, the eminent atomist Dr. Harold C. 
Urey. In his contribution to the book One World or None * he writes: 

“The most industrialized countries will be the most vulnerable and 
the most likely to be attacked by atomic bombs. These weapons 
stopped the Second World War, and at the same time they ended the 
defenses of the United States.” 

To begin with, Dr. Urey overlooks the fact that it was air power, 
enabling us to impose surrender without surface invasion, that 
“stopped” the war in the Far East. More important, it was not the 
new explosive which “ended the defenses of the United States.” The 
new strategic era was ushered in with the invention of the airplane, 
making possible the delivery of destruction through a medium until 
then inaccessible. The natural defenses of our continent were ended 
when that airplane achieved its transoceanic striking range, enabling 
an enemy to reach the American industrial heart through the skies. 

Dr. Urey is quite right in warning that a highly industrialized coun- 
* McGraw-Hill, 1946, 
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try is today the most profitable target. But the advent of the atom 
bomb did not create this condition; the principle held true long before 
this bomb was devised. Back in 1942 I explained that “the United 
States, as the world’s most industrialized area, is also the most vul- 
nerable to aerial attack. . . . Industrial concentration is essential to 
modern civilization, but unfortunately it runs counter to national 
security in the light of air power.” * 

The destructive power of the bomb has merely enabled men like 
Dr. Urey to recognize the revolution in war-making brought about 
by aeronautics, about which airmen have been trying to tell them all 
these years. Even today they seem unwilling to understand the core 
of the matter, so that they attribute to the explosive a military power 
inherent only in air force, irrespective of the explosive. 

The atomic physicist can tell us the amount of energy and radio- 
activity released. But those who have studied demolition are better 
equipped to estimate the effects of that energy. It is as an engineer 
and a specialist in the grim business of military destruction, without 
any pretense of special atomic knowledge, that I approach the 
problem. 

I have had a most intimate and intensive experience with what ex- 
plosives can do. My military career indeed began with demolition— 
I was nearly demolished for good. On my first night bombing mission 
in 1915 in the Baltic Sea, my plane was shot down. When it hit the 
water, our own bomb exploded in the cockpit, killing my observer and 
blowing off my right leg. Upon returning to the front I was bombed 
and shelled with everything the Germans could throw at me. My 
headquarters were showered by the heavy bombs of the Kaiser’s air- 
planes and Zeppelins and I saw what they did to installations, My 
naval air base was the target for fourteen-inch shells from German 
battle cruisers; I know what these can do to a target. 

Against that initial background, I have studied demolition in eve 
conceivable form. In 1921, at the request of General Billy Mitchell, I 
was appointed Special Consultant to the War Department. My spe- 
cific assignment was to reduce my concepts of an automatic bomb- 
sight to a workable model, and the end product was the world’s first 
synchronous bombsight. In line with this undertaking I had to study 
* Victory Through Air Power, pages 102-8, : 
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aerial bombs and their effects on various targets, taking part in a 
great many experimental bombing runs as well as demonstrations 
at proving grounds. I worked with General Mitchell in the bombs- 
versus-battleships tests of his day. 

Thus I brought thirty years of experience with explosives and di- 
verse targets to the task of investigating demolition in its manifold 
forms during the recent war. In the capacity of Special Consultant 
to Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, I had a unique opportunity 
to make observations and deductions in hundreds of areas of Europe 
and the Pacific. I became thoroughly familiar with every brand of 
damage from high explosives, incendiaries, liquid fire, artillery shells, 
dynamite, atomic explosives, and combinations of several of these 
agents. As an engineer who knows how to build structures of given 
strengths and as an airman who knows how to destroy them, I feel 
justified in dealing with demolition, whatever the instruments used 
to accomplish it. 

After visiting the major areas of the Pacific, I arrived in Japan. I 
began the study to which I had been assigned by making an aerial 
tour of the islands of Honshu and Kyushu, which encompass the main 
portion of industrial Japan. I flew over Tokyo, Yokohama, Yokosuka, 
Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, Akashi, and dozens of other towns and cities 
which had been subjected to intensive air attack. Some of these towns 
are so close together that they seem almost continuous industrial sites. 

All of these areas of annihilation presented approximately the 
same visual pattern. The smaller towns were totally burned out. 
Seen from above, the prevailing color was pinkish—the effect pro- 
duced by the piles of ashes and rubble mixed with rusted metal. 
Similar pinkish carpets were spread out in the larger cities, except 
that among them stood large and small modern concrete buildings 
and factory structures, unscathed bridges, and other objects that 
had withstood the impact. Many of the buildings, of course, were 
gutted by fire, but this was not apparent from the air. 

The center of Yokohama, for instance, seemed almost intact when 
seen from an airplane. Osaka, the Chicago of Japan, was an immense 
expanse of pink crisscrossed with white lines—the streets—except in 
the more modern center of the city, where concrete buildings had 
survived. The long industrial belt stretching from Osaka to Kobe 
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had been laid waste by fire, but with few exceptions the factories 
and other concrete structures were stil] standing. 

It was, on the whole, a picture strikingly different from what I 
had seen in German cities subjected to demolition bombardment; 
quite different, too, from the picture presented by the Osaka arsenal 
—the most devastated high-explosive target I have seen on either 
side of the globe. The difference derived from the fact that Japanese 
destruction was overwhelmingly incendiary, with comparatively 
little structural damage to non-inflammable targets, whereas in Ger- 
many the destruction was of the demolition type. 

Finally we flew to Hiroshima. 
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I was keyed up for my first view of an atom-bombed city, prepared 
for the radically new sights suggested by the exciting descriptions I 
had read and heard. But to my utter astonishment, Hiroshima from 
the air looked exactly like all the other burned-out cities I had ob- 
served] 

Within an area defined by black, undestroyed houses there was 
the familiar pink carpet, about two miles in diameter. What is more, 
precisely as in Yokohama, Osaka, or Kobe, it was dotted with build- 
ings still standing erect, with charred trees, poles, and other objects. 
All but one of the steel and concrete bridges were intact. A cluster 
of modern concrete buildings in the downtown section stood upright 
and seemingly undamaged. 

How strange, I thought, that in their concentration on the spec- 
tacle of damage observers should have overlooked the telltale 
evidence of structural survival! 

On inspecting the scene on the ground, what I found was essen- 
tially a quite typical burned-out city. I knew what the blast of a five- or 
six-ton bomb could do to near-by buildings. It was apparent at once 
from the appearance of Hiroshima that, powerful as the atomic blast 
had been, it was not an “apocalyptic” force but an explosion of finite 
proportions. 

The blast had affected an extensive area. But it had not been pow- 
erful enough to demolish the modern concrete buildings within a 
block from “ground zero”—the point over which the bomb was ex- 
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Himosuima AFTER THE Atomic Boms ExpLopep: Above—As seen from the air: 
(A) “T” Bridge, the aiming point, remained intact, except for damaged railings; 
(B) “ground zero,” the point over which the bomb actually exploded. 


Below—A cluster of concrete office buildings, standing erect and structurally 
intact amidst the ashes of the surrounding wooden houses, near “ground zero” (B). 
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All photographs in this section, not otherwise credited, are by the author. 
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Two examples, typical of hundreds of sensational photographs published through- 
out the world, purporting to show “what is left of Hiroshima.” By failing to 
indicate that some types of structure survived, they encouraged the early “atomic 
hysteria.” 


Tue Kinp or Pictures THat WeERE SELDOM PuBLIsHED: Taken by the author 
six weeks after the explosion, they show modern buildings that remained 
standing. Above—The main street of Hiroshima. Below—The downtown section 
seen from the river; these concrete structures were directly under the explosion 
point. 
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Above—An intersection of two main streets close to “ground zero.” Electric trolley 
service was fully restored throughout Hiroshima within 48 hours. 


Below—In these primitive hillside shelters, practically at “ground zero,” in- 
habitants of Nagasaki were unharmed by atomic blast, heat, and radiation. 
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Above—The author at “ground zero” in Nagasaki. The surviving tree trunks in 
the background refute reports of “evaporation” and “dissolution” of matter. 


Below—This house is typical of the flimsy wooden structures, with top-heavy 
tile roofs, that made Hiroshima and Nagasaki so extremely vulnerable to atomic 
blast and fire. 


A Srupy in Vutnerasitity: Above—A typical narrow Japanese street. After 
the houses collapsed from blast, such streets were completely clogged and in- 
accessible to fire-fighters, turning an entire city into a flaming mass of kindling 
wood. Below—This is non-atomic devastation, a section of Berlin demolished by 
TNT bombs. The horror of Hiroshima was actually exceeded in many German 
cities, and it was no consolation to the inhabitants that this was done by “old- 
fashioned” bombs. 


THE PATTERN OF ATOMIC 
EXPLOSION AT BIKINI: 
Left—In this aerial blast, 
contaminated particles of 
fissionable material were 
carried upward, with no 
residual radioactivity on 
the surface. Below—Un- 
derwater explosion, in 
which the particles, mixed 
with water, drenched the 
targets and left consider- 
able radioactivity. 
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Tue “Hotrest Tarcer”: The aircraft carrier Independence, after the Bikini 
tests. Its extreme mutilation, the author believes after inspecting it, was due 
primarily to explosion of its volatile vitals (munitions, tor seeee: etc.) by bomb- 
ignited fires. This is the usual fate of carriers suffering direct hits by ordinary 
bombs. Though the Independence is often cited as Exhibit A of contamination, 
it should be remembered that it was already in its mutilated state (result of 
the aerial blast) when placed in the target area of the underwater explosion. 
Thus huge quantities of “poisoned” water were trapped in crevices of the twisted 
wreckage, making decontamination virtually impossible. 


Below—General Douglas MacArthur and Major de Seversky, in Tokyo, October, 
1945, during the author’s inspection tour of the Pacific theater for Secretary of 
War Patterson. 
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ploded. Closer inspection of the buildings, of course, revealed ter- 
rific damage by fire and the effects of blast on windows and on flimsy 
partitions within the buildings. Aside from that, however, the struc- 
tures did not look any different from those in other towns subjected 
to incendiary-bomb attacks. 

I had heard about buildings instantly consumed by unprecedented 
heat. Yet here were buildings structurally intact, with outside plaster 
and stone facings in place. What is more, I found them topped by 
undamaged flag poles, lightning rods, painted railings, air-raid sirens, 
and other fragile objects. Clearly they had weathered the blast and 
somehow escaped the infernal heat, as well as the alleged super- 
hurricane thousand-mile-an-hour wind. 

For two days I examined Hiroshima. I drove to T Bridge, which 
had been the aiming point for the atomic bomb. In its environs I 
looked for the bald spot where everything presumably had been 
vaporized or boiled to dust in the twinkling of an eye. It wasn’t there 
or anywhere else in the city. I searched for other traces of phenomena 
that could reasonably be tagged “unusual.” I couldn't find them. 

What I did see was in substance a replica of Yokohama, Osaka, or 
the Tokyo suburbs: the familiar residue of an area of wood and 
brick houses razed by uncontrolled fire. Everywhere I saw the trunks 
of charred and leafless trees, burned and unburned chunks of wood, 
rubbish heaps left by unchecked conflagration. Obviously there had 
been fire here, as in other Japanese cities, intense enough to bend 
and twist steel girders and to melt glass until it ran like lava. 

I studied with particular attention the concrete buildings nearest 
to ground zero. Some of them, only a few blocks from the heart of 
the atom blast, showed no structural damage, but merely the typical 
effects of fire. Window glass was shattered, of course, but single- 
panel frames held firmly. Only window frames of two or more panels 
were bent and buckled. This was a picture no different from the one 
presented by thousands of buildings I had seen in Europe and Japan 
subjected to the blast of ordinary, high-explosive bombs. 

The blast effect was remarkable, considering the total area affected 
by one bomb, but did not appear phenomenal in its effects upon in- 
dividual structures and other targets. Nor did I find startling evidence 
of heat beyond what is normally generated in a city in flames with- 
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out benefit of the atomic bomb. Here and there I detected a charring 
of objects that could be ascribed to the flash heat of the explosion. 
Scientifically this was a very interesting and unusual phenomenon— 
the application of intense heat for an extremely brief period. But 
practically the incendiary properties of the explosive did not seem 
especially devastating. 

The United States Strategic Bombing Survey subsequently re- 
ported third-degree burns on human bodies as far as a mile from the 
point of explosion. On the other hand, I saw highly inflammable ob- 
jects right at ground zero that had not been ignited. The Survey re- 
port noted bodies charred beyond recognition in the vicinity of 
ground zero. But there were also tens of thousands of bodies, scattered 
all over the city, no less charred as a result of ordinary fire. 

As in any bombed city, many of the victims were killed—theoreti- 
cally—three times: by blast, by falling debris, and by fire. In Hiro- 
shima people could have been killed four times over, since we can add 
death from radiation at the moment of explosion. 

I questioned a great many survivors who had been inside concrete 
buildings when the bomb exploded. In particular I talked to occu- 
pants of the ten-story Hiroshima Press building, located about three 
blocks from ground zero. Their accounts paralleled scores of descrip- 
tions I heard from people in concrete buildings in areas hit by block- 
busters in Germany and in other parts of Japan. They revealed no 
special effects that could be identified as unusual and ascribed spe- 
cifically to the atom bomb. The Press building, like other such struc- 
tures, was badly gutted by fire but otherwise structurally unhurt, ex- 
cept of course for loss of glass and some interior partitions. Most of 
its population at the time of the explosion survived. 

People caught in the building did not observe any exceptional phe- 
nomena. They saw a flash, heard an explosion, and shortly thereafter 
fire broke out on the fourth floor, where inflammable negatives and 
motion picture films were stored, and the fire spread to other floors. 
Some of the tenants claimed that the fire started simultaneously with 
the bomb flash; others insisted that it spread from the adjoining 
movie theater, which had collapsed and was in flames. 

The Hiroshima hospital, about a mile from the explosion center, 
had most of its window panels blown out. Because it was too far 
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away to be affected by flash heat and because there were no wooden 
houses in the vicinity, it escaped fire. The people inside the hospital 
building were not affected by radiation, but suffered from falling ceil- 
ing plaster and flying glass. In general, the effects here were analogous 
to those produced by blast of TNT bombs. 

The more I looked, the more I questioned survivors, the more I 
became convinced that the world had obtained an essentially er- 
roneous impression of what had occurred in Hiroshima. 

Death and destruction were as great as reported. The horror was 
as profound as reported. But, except for the effects of radioactivity 
(the least of the elements in accounting for the aggregate death and 
destruction), the character of the damage was in no sense unique. 
Neither the blast nor the heat had produced effects as phenomenal 
as generally assumed. Most important, there was clear proof that the 
same bomb applied to a different type of target would have produced 
quite different results. 

From Hiroshima I flew to Nagasaki. I repeated the process of in- 
vestigation and cross-examination. It added little to what I had 
already learned in the other city. 

The pink carpet was much smaller. It was also studded with con- 
crete buildings gutted by fire. Fewer of these buildings were in evi- 
dence only because there were not so many modern structures in that 
city. Though the bomb was reported to have been more powerful 
than the one dropped on Hiroshima, the loss of life was smaller, not 
only absolutely but in proportion to the population. 

All of downtown Nagasaki, though chiefly wooden in construction, 
survived virtually undamaged. Part of this unaffected section, it was 
explained, had apparently been shielded from:the explosive blast by 
intervening hills. But the rest of the section lies down the river in 
a straight and quite unimpeded line from ground zero, yet it escaped 
serious damage. Only a few of its houses caved in. We must assume 
that the Nagasaki blast expended itself before it reached this area. 
Because the houses did not collapse here, there was no general fire. 

From the published data, my personal observations of the two 
cities, and the experience gained subsequently at Bikini, let me re- 
capitulate what actually happened in Hiroshima. In essence it holds 
good for Nagasaki as well. 
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THE HIROSHIMA BOMB, we may deduce from the shadows of flash 
burns, exploded about two thousand feet above the surface. Its great 
blast acted like a huge flyswatter two miles square. It slapped down 
on a city of flimsy wooden houses and rickety brick buildings, flat- 
tening them out in one mighty blow and burying perhaps a hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants in the debris. 

One must see to believe the flimsiness of average Japanese wooden 
structures, many of them termite-eaten and dry-rotted for genera- 
tions. To make things worse they are top-heavy with thick tile roofs, 
used to protect them from sparks, should neighboring houses catch 
fire. Sometimes houses tumble down without apparent reason, expir- 
ing, as it were, of sheer old age. I nearly crumbled one myself in 
Nagasaki when I accidentally kicked a wall with my artificial leg. 

When the houses collapsed under the bomb impact, the wooden 
slats of the frame structures were piled like so much kindling in your 
fireplace. Judging by the Los Alamos test, so-called primary fires— 
ignited by the heat of the explosion—should have taken place near 
ground zero. But the direct incendiary properties of the bomb as 
exploded in Hiroshima were insignificant in comparison with the con- 
flagration that broke out simultaneously in thousands of spots over a 
wide area through short circuits, overturned charcoal braziers, and 
broken gas mains. 

Had there been no universal collapse of the highly inflammable 
houses, the primary fires ignited by the bomb itself might have been 
brought under control. But the whole area under the giant flyswatter 
exploded into one fantastic bonfire, as normally happens after a ma- 
jor incendiary raid. Those concrete buildings that were surrounded 
by wooden structures, and thus caught in the heart of the bonfire, 
were naturally also enveloped in flames. 

In normal fires, in buildings that remain erect, people have a chance 
to escape. Some parts burn before others. They can run from one 
floor to another, from room to room, and have a chance to find sanctu- 
ary in the streets and other open spaces. The streets are not yet clut- 
tered with debris, so that people can run to the rivers or to unaffected 
parts of the city before the structures crumble. 
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Hiroshima provided no such escape. All the fragile structures col- 
lapsed and thousands of fires broke out simultaneously. Most of the 
inmates were helplessly trapped. With few exceptions, the streets were 
extremely narrow, an average of thirty feet in width. Falling houses 
filled and clogged them instantaneously. The entire area tured into 
one solid, continuous mass of flames without channels for escape. 

Thousands of people must have been killed outright by falling 
roofs and walls. The rest were crippled and immobilized in a burning 
hell. Those who managed somehow to extricate themselves rushed 
toward the bridges and the rivers. 

There is reason to deduce that the one steel bridge that collapsed 
gave way under the weight of the frenzied mob and not, as some 
maintained, because of the bomb blast. On the other bridges, the 
crush of hysterical humanity pushed down railings, catapulting thou- 
sands to their death by drowning. 

On a vast and horrifying scale, it was fire, pure and simple, that 
took such high toll of life and property in Hiroshima, and in Naga- 
saki as well. 

As for the effects of radiation, according to Colonel Stafford Warren 
of the Strategic Bombing Survey, “Our best guess is that if there had 
been no gamma radiation, the total casualties would have been five 
to seven per cent less. In other words, the gamma radiation and allied 
radiation effects did not add a great deal to what would have hap- 
pened if the same amount of energy had been released by TNT.” * 
In Hiroshima this would mean that from four thousand to five thou- 
sand people were killed by radioactivity, and in Nagasaki from two 
thousand to twenty-five hundred. 

If the same number of people had been subjected to a similar at- 
tack in a modern stone-and-concrete city, those inside buildings 
would have been shielded against the gamma rays, except where they 
were exposed by windows. Supposing that as many as half the popu- 
lation in the attacked area were in the open, the Hiroshima figure 
for radiation deaths would have been cut to twenty-five hundred. 
Even these, however, would be moving among tall buildings and 
therefore protected by masonry, so that only about one-third of them 


* Volume 15, U.S. Senate Report of Proceedings, before Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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would have been exposed to direct gamma rays, thus reducing the 
radiation death toll to some eight hundred or one thousand. 

This assumes a condition of total surprise such as Hiroshima faced. 
Though an alert had been sounded, the people saw only one plane 
approaching and made no effort to take cover. If warned in time and 
aware of the consequences of atomic attack, people would rush to 
shelters and huddle in the interior of buildings; they would avoid 
windows and other exposed places. A large number would succeed 
in taking refuge in basements, tunnels, subways. With multiple bar- 
riers of brick, stone, and concrete between themselves and the bomb- 
flash, we could expect only a few hundred casualties from direct ra- 
dioactivity at the moment of explosion. 

Some people are deeply convinced that the magnitude of the death 
record in the atom-bombed cities was due to radioactivity. No amount 
of sober logic will dissuade them. Of the three-in-one properties of 
the new bomb—blast, fire heat, and poison rays—radioactivity is the 
unfamiliar element and consequently the most terrifying psycho- 
logically. Yet in an air burst it is the least of the three threats and 
the one, besides, that can be most easily evaded, given an interval of 
warning. 

The greatest damage, I repeat, was caused by fire—fire on the same 
devastating scale as in other large Japanese and German cities. The 
loss of life was much greater only because of the exceptionally in- 
flammable target; because the simultaneous caving in of so many 
homes cut off roads of escape. 

A combined demolition and incendiary attack on Hamburg by some 
seven hundred British aircraft at the end of July, 1948, brought death 
and destruction on a greater scale than in atomized Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. A secret German document described the havoc as “beyond 
all human imagination.” Small fires, it declared, “united into con- 
flagrations in the shortest time and these in turn led to fire storms. 
To comprehend these . . . one can only analyze them from a physi- 
cal, meteorological angle . . . a fire typhoon such as was never be- 
fore witnessed, against which every human resistance was quite use- 
less.” The suction of the overheated air was strong enough to pull 
trees out of the ground. “To judge from the German description of 
it,” Marshal Harris of the R.A.F. has written, the disaster “must have 
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been even more cataclysmic than the bursting of the two atom bombs 
over Japanese cities.” * 

In the mass incendiary-demolition attack on Tokyo on March 9-10, 
1945, an area nearly four times as large as Hiroshima’s was destroyed: 
15.8 square miles against 4.7 square miles. The density of population 
was almost three times as great. But only 83,000 were killed or missing. 
The casualties were thus, percentage-wise, about one-twelfth as seri- 
ous as in Hiroshima. 

It is too easy, under the psychological influence of the atom-bomb 
novelty, to ascribe the greater losses to the direct and primary action 
of the new explosive. Actually, the smaller cost in life in Tokyo was 
due to the kind of bombing we directed against that city. 

Its purpose was not to kill people but to destroy property, the means 
of waging war. Had we chosen to kill more people, we would have 
mixed a larger proportion of high explosives with the incendiaries. In 
Tokyo, too, the population would then have been trapped by collaps- 
ing buildings with a corresponding increase in deaths. The normal 
incendiary ignites a structure without collapsing it, enabling more 
people to escape. Besides, Tokyo had a far larger proportion of non- 
inflammable houses than Hiroshima and these served as shelters 
against the conflagration. 

An atom-bomb explosion in a modern city, even if no shelters were 
provided and no advance alerts sounded, could not conceivably do 
damage on the Hiroshima-Nagasaki scale. Incendiary, blast, and 
radiation casualties would be only a small fraction of the Japanese 
figures. 

Dr. Charles U. Kring, a member of the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, in general confirms this view, on the basis of voluminous re- 
search by a large staff of experts. He has stated that “a Western city 
which had been alerted in sufficient time for people to take refuge in 
basements and bottom floors of multistory frame buildings, in tunnels 
and deep subways, would probably suffer only a few thousand cas- 
ualties.” 

Dr. R. E. Lapp, a physicist and a member of the Manhattan Project, 
in visualizing an atomic burst over Manhattan, in his book Must We 
Hide? wrote: “Directly under the center of the blast, people in the 
* Bomber Offensive, by Sir Arthur Harris; Collins, 1947, page 174. 
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subways would be unaffected either by the blast or by the radiation. 
They would be perfectly safe.” People farther from the center of the 
blast, he added, would also be safe “if they were in the lower floors 
of buildings shielded from the flash of radiation.” * 

Would there be any serious lingering or residual radioactivity? I 
believe that the answer is no. It has been claimed that faintly dis- 
cernible pockets of radioactivity were detected in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, but they were too weak to affect human beings. According 
to the Bombing Survey, measurements taken at Takatsu, at a spot 
10,000 feet from ground zero in Hiroshima, and at Nishiyama, 6,500 
feet from ground zero in Nagasaki, showed traces of radioactivity, 
but not in appreciable strength. One explanation for the residual 
radioactivity that was noted in the Japanese cities is that heavy rain 
fell shortly after detonation of the atomic bombs. “Infected” fission- 
able particles were presumably brought down by the rain and de- 
posited in the earth’s surface. 

Rescue workers and the Red Cross entered the bombed areas im- 
mediately and worked without ill effects. The radioactive danger 
existed only at the moment of explosion, which is an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second, and affected only those who were directly ex- 
posed to the rays. 

The confusion on this score has been caused in part by the results 
of underwater explosion of the atom bomb at Bikini. This bomb was 
artificially planted under water and detonated by remote control, as 
a kind of laboratory experiment. Millions of tons of water were mixed 
with radioactive fissionable material. This “poisoned” water drenched 
the ships, leaving radioactive particles in all the crevices of the struc- 
tures, from which they could not be completely removed without 
dismantling the ships. Hence they had to be scrapped. This condition 
does not prevail in aerial attacks over land. 

And as a practical matter, what difference does it make whether a 
given section is so contaminated atomically that it has to be roped off, 
or so pulverized by ordinary bombing that it is inaccessible and use- 
less? In both cases it is eliminated. Indeed, a demolished area would 
be “out” for good unless it were rebuilt, whereas the same area con- 
taminated would be useless only until the radioactivity subsided. If 
* Addison-Wesley, 1949, page 84, 
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the section contained objects of great value, such as the Louvre or 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, demolition would inflict irreplace- 
able loss as against the temporary inconvenience imposed by contam- 
ination. Come to think of it, if we knew how to contaminate for the 
duration the enemy’s entire industrial setup and war-making means, 
it would be the most humane way to win a war. 

The original explosion of the bomb in New Mexico, having been 
detonated closer to the ground than in either of the Japanese explo- 
sions, netted important information. When we explode the bomb im- 
mediately over the earth’s surface, it is likely that the heat will then 
be intensive enough to evaporate matter in the immediate vicinity; 
that this area would be radioactive for some time; that some struc- 
tures at ground zero would be pulverized by the gigantic blasts. 

On the other hand, the damage would be sharply localized. The 
results would be more intensive, less extensive. Destruction would not 
be so widespread and the loss of life would shrink proportionately. 
The level at which an atomic bomb should be detonated therefore 
depends, as in the case of ordinary bombs, on the target and the re- 
sults desired. 

Detonation about two thousand feet in the air was perfect calcula- 
tion for the two doomed Japanese cities, if the purpose was to demon- 
strate maximum destruction and loss of life. The flimsiness of the 
targets guaranteed the largest possible damage through blast and 
fire. For the most destructive results in a steel-and-concrete city, deto- 
nation will be required much closer to the surface—in which case the 
area affected would be drastically reduced. 

The blasts were strong enough to collapse four square miles of frag- 
ile houses, but too weak to raze reinforced concrete buildings even 
at the focal centers of explosion. The fault, as I see it, with most of 
the official appraisals of the atomic damage, including the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey, is this: they emphasize the impressive distance 
at which some houses were collapsed, but they fail to underscore the 
no less impressive survival of buildings and even fragile objects close 
to the point of explosion. 

It simply is not true that eighty thousand lives were snuffed out in 
Hiroshima and forty thousand in Nagasaki in the fraction of a second. 
The great majority of victims died slowly, from suffocation and fire. 
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It simply is not true that matter was “evaporated” by the heat. If steel 
had evaporated, certainly wood could not have survived, as it did 
survive everywhere. 

In neither of the bombed cities was there a hald spot denuded of 
all inflammables such as was created in the New Mexico experiment. 
People who happened to be in the crude hillside caves that served as 
local shelters were immune; those who were shielded by masonry 
suffered very few casualties. 

Damage to underground installations such as telephone and elec- 
tric lines and sewer systems was extremely slight, except where they 
had been wrecked by the weight of falling objects. Within twenty- 
four hours after the historic explosion, electric power was restored 
in undamaged sections and buildings in Hiroshima; within forty-eight 
hours trolley cars were running through the heart of the bombed 
section. 

Machinery in industrial plants in atomized areas was only slightly 
affected. So far as its machines were concerned, the big Mitsubichi 
factory in Nagasaki, for example, could have been put back in opera- 
tion in a couple of months. Rather more serious damage, in fact, had 
been done a week earlier by direct hits with half-ton TNT bombs by 
George Kenney’s Air Force. In fireproof buildings the atomic effects 
were pretty much like those of light bombs in contact detonation: the 
structures were damaged but not the machinery within. 

Such were the facts as I found them in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
They seemed to me dismal enough without pseudo-scientific trim- 
mings and exaggerations and imaginative assumptions. 


CHAPTER X 


ATOMIC HYSTERIA AND 
COMMON SENSE 


1 


THE story sketched in the preceding chapter obviously was different 
from the one then being told virtually in unison by press, radio, 
and scientists. Against the prevailing hyperbole it must have sounded 
more incredible than I suspected. But it was the only story I could 
conscientiously tell when I was questioned by newspapermen in 
Tokyo and back home in America. 

I did not “underrate” the atom bomb or dispute its future potential. 
Certainly I did not dismiss lightly the infernal horror visited on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. As an engineer, I limited myself to an analysis 
of the demolition accomplished by particular bombs exploded in a 
particular way. These one-man observations I embodied in a formal 
report to the Secretary of War, who released it to the public. In addi- 
tion I wrote several articles on the subject. 

Whereupon all hell broke loose over my sinful head. My findings 
were pounced upon by all sorts of people in angry fury, on the air, 
in the press, at public forums; scientists who hadn't been within five 
thousand miles of the atomized cities solemnly issued condemnations 
of my heretical views. Almost for the first time in my career I found 
myself in the position of a “conservative” under fire from “extremists.” 

It seemed to me an exceedingly strange phenomenon, this eager- 
ness of people to protect the original exaggerated version. How did it 
happen that so many people had acquired a sort of vested interest in 
misrepresentation of the facts? Why did they defend the myth with 
such fervor? 

It should be noted that my impressions have been confirmed, in 
substance if not in detail, by official and expert examination. On June 
30, 1946, about six months after my first report, the findings of the 
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United States Strategic Bombing Survey were made public. They 
represented months of research by about three hundred specialists, 
assisted by hundreds of military and other personnel. To a surpris- 
ingly great extent the elaborate investigation corroborated deductions 
I had based on a brief study. 

Let me cite a specific example. I had declared that two hundred 
B-29 bombers, loaded with incendiaries and high explosives, could 
have duplicated the damage wrought in Hiroshima or Nagasaki by a 
single atom bomb. A group of University of Chicago professors sin- 
gled out this conclusion for special derision. Then I spent a grueling 
day on February 15, 1946, before the Senate Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy defending my estimate. Senator Brien MacMahon, as 
committee chairman, confronted me with a statement by a British 
ordnance expert, Major General J. R. C. Fuller, asserting that the de- 
structive power of an American bomber had been multiplied “about 
three thousand times” by the atom bomb. General Thomas F. Farrell, 
second in command of the exploding of the two bombs over Japan, 
testified more modestly that “it would take 730 B-29’s to do what one 
atomic bomb did to Hiroshima.” 

Four and a half months later the Bombing Survey issued its for- 
mal verdict: “With each plane carrying ten tons, the attacking force 
required would have been 210 B-29's at Hiroshima and 120 B-29’s at 
Nagasaki” to accomplish the same amount of destruction. 

Subsequently the U.S. delegation to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission estimated that one atom bomb of the type 
dropped on Japan is equivalent to 167 ten-ton blockbusters. Since the 
blockbuster contains only about five tons of TNT, this estimate really 
asserted that one bomb equals 835 tons of TNT. Yet the energy re- 
leased by the bomb was generally computed as equivalent to 20,000 
tons of high explosives. The disparity between 20,000 and 835 is the 
difference between the total energy released and its “useful” tactical 
values. A lot of the misconceptions in the public mind are explained 
by this ratio. 

Even official verdicts and estimates, however, did not suffice to 
down the original exaggerations. Scarcely a week passes but some 
writer or commentator repeats that I have “discounted” the atom 
bomb. I have before me a clipping containing an offhand reference 
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to “Seversky’s contention that the atom bomb is a dud”! Apparently 
there is a strange reluctance to differentiate between the admitted 
destructiveness of the bomb and its rightful place in the strategic 
scheme of things. 

In One World or None, Professor Philip Morrison of Cornell in- 
sisted that “a single bomb can saturate a city the size of Indianapolis, 
or a whole district of a great city like lower Manhattan . . .” with 
a death toll of about 300,000. I have no way of knowing whether he 
risked that swollen estimate before or after the Bombing Survey re- 
port was-published, but he had been in Hiroshima and should have 
known better. 

In an imaginative preview of what a single bomb would do to 
New York, the Professor may have been taking an imaginative re- 
venge on me. Among those who in his fantasy died from the delayed 
effects of radiation there was a “well-known aeronautical engineer” 
and he died “while working on a report on the extent of the damage 
to steel structures” in that bombing. In the face of my promised 
doom I still repeat that neither 167 blockbusters nor the bombing 
power of 210 B-29s—equivalents of a single atom bomb—would cause 
the amount of devastation he describes for New York, Indianapolis, 
or any other modern town. 

“The atomic bomb is not a bomb,” General Thomas F. Farrell 
exclaimed in type. “It is a catastrophe, a world upheaval, a deluge, 
a debacle, and a disaster rolled into one.” In a daring magazine fore- 
cast of what the bomb would do to ships off Bikini, the same gentle- 
man foresaw effects—and a flamboyant artist translated his visions 
into drawings—which were about as wrong as they could be. As if 
the reality were not sufficiently harrowing, there was and there re- 
mains this straining to outdo reality. 

“The atomic bomb,” wrote William L. Laurence, science writer for 
the New York Times, “is not just another weapon against which our 
military minds will find a defense, but the greatest cataclysmic force 
ever released on earth.” Unless it is forthwith controlled, he said, “it 
will inevitably lead to the destruction of civilization.” He was not the 
only one writing off civilization and dealing in inevitabilities just then. 
The bomb seemed to have touched off a prophetic wave. 

In time, as was to be expected, more restrained voices began to 
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make themselves heard through the din. Estimates of damage per 
bomb were scaled down. The early headlines about one bomb wiping 
out one metropolis evolved into “Six Atom Bombs Could Wipe Out 
New York” (New York Mirror, January 18, 1948), then eight, then 
fifteen. The hysteria generated around radioactivity subsided, as a 
number of specialists reduced the wild generalizations to manageable 
fact. Here and there people even warned that the fear of radioactivity 
might do more harm than radioactivity itself. 

One after another, military commentators climbed off the limb with 
statements that the atom bomb, after all, was not the “absolute 
weapon.” The absurd notion that it was an all-purpose bomb was 
abandoned, with a growing realization that the bomb was suitable 
and economic only against specific types of targets. Rear Admiral 
William Sterling Parsons in an Associated Press interview declared 
that there had been “tremendous overemphasis of the atom bomb.” 
Colonel James P. Cooney, an Army observer at Bikini, said that “un- 
reasoning psychological fears” of the effects of gamma rays “could 
well interfere with an important military mission in time of war.” 

The tall tales of lush vegetation in Hiroshima were debunked and 
those visions of cucumbers like skyscrapers and hydra-headed onions 
on atom-infected ground faded out. Said Science Service on the basis 
of data from David Lilienthal: “Reports of enormous increases in 
vegetables obtained on Hiroshima’s bomb-blasted soil by a Japanese 
truck farmer were true enough ... . only the farmer had used five 
times as much fertilizer as his neighbors—which may have had some- 
thing to do with the results.” 

Bikini, we had been assured, could never be decontaminated and 
would never again be suitable for normal animal or plant life. 
But one year after the big blasts investigators could report that ani- 
mal, vegetable, and marine life was normal and as ample as before 
the tests. The Hiroshima and Nagasaki areas, it had been expected 
by many people, would be uninhabitable for eighty years; the esti- 
mate proved wrong by approximately eighty years. 


2 


THERE seems to have been a conspiracy of circumstances to whip up 
atomic hysteria. 
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To begin with, Emperor Hirohito, his court, the Japanese military 
clique, their press and radio had obvious reasons for propagating the 
most extreme version possible of the atom-bombing effects. It gave 
them the perfect face-saving excuse for surrender. The more devas- 
tating, the more nearly “supernatural,” the new weapon, the more 
justification for calling off resistance. 

The Mikado’s court, as was generally known, had been eager to 
make peace long before the atomic offensive, but was opposed by 
the military clique. Didn’t they have six or seven million armed and 
able men at their disposal? The military chiefs looked forward with 
some hope to the “decisive battles” on the ground in Manchuria and 
the home islands. Their whole education, like the education of their 
opposite numbers in the Allied camp, made them certain that the war 
could not end while powerful armies were still intact. 

The American atomic blows dramatically swung the balance to the 
Mikado’s side. Even the generals could now pretend, to themselves 
and to the population, that they were not to blame for the defeat; that 
a new, almost magical force had intervened to explode their other- 
wise correct calculations. 

Court and generals alike, indeed, could throw the onus for defeat 
on the people. Not any paucity of valor, wisdom, and military genius 
on the part of the leaders, but technological retardation on the part of 
the Japanese people as a whole explained the humiliation. 

The truth, of course, is that Japan was already a defeated and help- 
less country. Hirohito and his associates groped for an exit that would 
allow them to salvage a few shreds of dignity and prestige. The atomic 
demolition of Hiroshima and Nagasaki was welcome, in that it “ex- 
plained” their failure in the most expeditious and impressive fashion. 
After the surrender I had the chance to interview Emperor Hirohito 
and high-ranking members of his household. I also interrogated Rear 
Admiral Takata of the Imperial Japanese Navy; Lieutenant General 
Kawabe, commanding at Kokosoguan; Major General Miwa; Lieuten- 
ant General Saburo Endo, who was in charge of aircraft and engine 
production for the entire Japanese Empire; Lieutenant General Samo, 
commandant of the Osaka Arsenal; and many key leaders of industry. 
My impression, as summarized above, was strengthened. 

It must be acknowledged that the bomb provided a no less provi- 
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dential face-saver and conscience-pacifier for the American military 
leadership. Having failed to comprehend the decisive role of air 
power, we were deeply and expensively committed to colossal inva- 
sion plans. Every attempt to prove that a nation can be defeated by 
the direct application of air power to its industrial vitals had been 
brushed off by our high command. Having insisted so loudly that 
there could be no victory without coming to grips with the Nipponese 
surface forces in the traditional bayonet struggle, they were practi- 
cally forced to finish the conflict in that way. 

Accordingly, a free gift of Manchuria was made to Stalin for his 
promised use of the Red Army on the Asiatic mainland. Accordingly, 
the storming of the Japanese homeland by vast invading forces was 
set, dates fixed, gigantic resources deployed. The bloody battle of 
Okinawa had been fought strictly as a preliminary action looking to 
invasion. 

Although to all airmen and many people in the other services it was 
sufficiently evident that Japan was being knocked out by air power, 
the momentum of the old assumptions was too great to be arrested. 
We would undoubtedly have gone through with the invasion plans 
as scheduled and paid a tragic price in life. Came the atom bomb! 
Instantly it released everybody from past commitments and psycho- 
logical fixations. Old-style leaders could assure themselves, in all hon- 
esty, that they had been perfectly right in their strategic concepts 
until a new, unforeseen element amounting to an act of God had in- 
tervened. 

Now they could gracefully, without sacrifice of prestige, accept 
surrender without the formality of invasion or a mile-by-mile bayonet 
struggle. Six million Japanese were still under arms. The exorbitant 
price exacted by the Kremlin for its help was a dead loss. But there 
was “science” as an alibi. It wasn’t air power that did the trick but a 
new and unpredictable force limitless in potency. The more extreme 
the picture of the atomic effects, the more hysterical the mood induced 
in an awe-struck world, the more clinching the explanation for an 
unorthodox victory. 

Our high command, like its Japanese counterpart, could pretend 
that there had been no surrender approaches. They could overlook the 
circumstance that Japan was already beaten. The very fact that it was 
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possible for a single airplane to deliver the atom bomb in broad day- 
light without molestation was proof that opposing air power had been 
eliminated, giving us absolute freedom of navigation in the Japanese 
skies. 

Air power, in the phrase of a great many military and scientific 
leaders, had been “superseded by atomic power.” The Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki episodes added less than three per cent to the aerial devas- 
tation already rained on Japan. With the country helpless under skies 
controlled by the enemy, total annihilation had resolved into a mere 
trucking job. Had the atom bomb remained a secret for the future, 
the actual physical picture would have been no different. But the 
psychological picture was another matter. We now had a face- 
saving miracle which spared perhaps a million American and 
Japanese lives. 

Thus both sides were equally eager to depict the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki events in the most flamboyant colors. 

There were, besides, other powerful motives in the dramatization 
of the atom bomb. Somehow it fitted nicely into the propaganda pat- 
terns and wishful-thinking of a great many different groups. For iso- 
lationists it offered the final proof that we could let the rest of the 
world stew in its own juices; with the miracle weapon in our sole pos- 
session and a head start in its further development, who would dare 
challenge us? Internationalists and ardent proponents of a world or- 
der exclaimed that there would no longer be victors in future wars, 
but only mutual extermination, the end of civilization; hence there 
was no alternative but to abolish nations and frontiers. 

Moreover, as tension between the Soviet Union and its democratic 
allies mounted, atomic hysteria was turned into a useful propaganda 
weapon for partisans of the Soviets in our midst. War, they argued, 
had now become so destructive that no price in principle or in terri- 
tory was too great to head it off. There were a few voices which sug- 
gested that “no world” was preferable to “one world” on Moscow’s 
terms, but they were drowned out by the new pacifism. 

Perhaps it was not accidental that so many of the panic-mongers 
on the atomic issue, writers and physicists, were pro-Soviet in their 
political bias. Now they had a scientific and humanitarian basis for 
urging appeasement of the Kremlin, and disarmament. The art of war 
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having allegedly been blasted out of existence, what was the use of 
maintaining a costly national security setup? 

This does not mean that I take exception to their estimates of the 
horror of atomic warfare. Had they been able to impress all mankind, 
and in particular the portion behind Stalin’s iron curtain, their dire 
prophecies of universal dissolution might have served to scare the 
world into peace. Unfortunately their grim propaganda could reach 
only the free peoples, thus inducing a mood of despair which Moscow 
exploited to extend and consolidate its postwar conquests. Stalin, be 
it noted, hasn’t been scaring his subjects with the atom bomb. 

Later the Soviet-inspired propaganda around the atom bomb was 
reversed. The “pacifist” drive had failed, except insofar as it delayed 
American rearmament. The democracies were forging defensive pacts 
and restoring military vitality as fast as they could. It served Moscow’s 
purposes therefore to dismiss the bomb as ineffective in modern war. 
What the new “line” will be now that the U.S.S.R. is presumably 
building up its own atomic stockpile remains to be seen. 

There has also been a curious change of party line in American 
naval circles. At first the admirals joined the general chorus of atomic 
exaggeration. They merely insisted that ships and aircraft carriers 
were the best means of delivering the new bomb; the supercarrier 
was projected as the special instrument for this purpose. But when it 
became fairly clear that atomic warfare was being accepted by the 
government as a function of air power, the admirals made a hairpin 
turn of opinion. They now discovered that the atomic explosive was 
not “what it was cracked up to be” and that its use, moreover, was 
immoral. Their testimony on this score before the House Committee 
in October, 1949, makes amusing reading when compared with naval 
opinion a few years earlier. 

In many quarters hysteria continued to grow. What is, for all its 
fearsome potency, a finite instrument was raised to an apocryphal 
and limitless dimension. What is in essence a new explosive—an “effi- 
cient” piece of ordnance—was promoted to the status of a new military 
force. What is basically an improved weapon of air power was ac- 
cepted as a substitute for air power. 

The truth is that Berlin, Dresden, Cologne, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
a great many other German cities suffered as grievously and on as 
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great a scale as Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Both the human and prop- 
erty loss was as vast, the sum-total of suffering no less terrifying. To 
the victims it was small consolation that their tragedy was accom- 
plished by TNT rather than by atomic explosives. To the crippled, 
homeless, and miserable victims it made little enough difference 
whether they were hit by one atomic bomb or by hundreds of con- 
ventional bombs. 

John Hersey wrote a terrifying description of atomized Hiroshima 
which shocked the American reading public. Yet there was little, if 
anything, he reported from the Japanese city that he could not have 
found in any of the great bombed-out cities in Germany or some Jap- 
anese cities razed by blockbusters and incendiaries. The New Yorker, 
I fear, unwittingly did a disservice to American thought in devoting 
an entire issue to the Hersey story. It reinforced the fallacious notion 
that horror is a special attribute of the atom bomb, rather than of 
modern war generally. 


3 


“Ir a RAD of only two hundred Superforts with ordinary explosives 
can wipe out Hiroshima as the atomic bomb did, these same two 
hundred Superforts using atomic bombs could, in a single raid, wipe 
out two hundred cities with a population of about three hundred 
thousand each.” 

This profound comment on my estimate of atomic destruction in 
Japan was made in a broadcast by Chicago University professors. 
Perhaps because of their academic background, they assumed perfect 
laboratory conditions, merely neglecting to specify two real-life con- 
ditions: (1) The doomed two hundred cities should be as flimsy and 
dry-rotted and primitive as Hiroshima; and (2) the attackers should 
enjoy unimpeded right of way to the two hundred targets; or, to put 
it more concretely, the atom-bombing should come after the adver- 
sary’s air power has been totally defeated. 

Scientists who reckon that one atom bomb will wipe out one major 
modern city are venturing beyond their depth. With the valor of their 
military innocence they figure out the number of cities to be destroyed 
to knock out a given nation, assume a bomb stockpile of the same 
number, and imagine they are solving strategic problems. Their as- 
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sumption is that under all conditions the bomb-bearing airplanes will 
reach their goal and that the score of hits will be one hundred per 
cent. Which does simplify matters considerably. 

People forget that even in gunfire target practice under peacetime 
conditions the average score is fifty per cent, though some exceptional 
records of ninety per cent or more hits have been made. But the same 
men under battle conditions rarely exceed three per cent. 

When we begin to speculate about the number of atom bombs that 
would be required to destroy a Detroit or a New York we must take 
into consideration the difficulties of penetration, the nature of the de- 
fenses, the best accuracy attainable under desperate combat condi- 
tions. .In the light of experience, and of new scientific defense 
measures already in the offing, an enemy would probably have to fly 
a hundred and fifty bombs in the direction of New York in the hope 
of scoring ten or fifteen direct hits, the least that would be required 
to put that metropolis out of commission. 

A bomb today costs millions of dollars. Though production costs 
will be reduced in time, they will still be enormously expensive in 
terms of labor and materials. The interception of ordinary bombs 
in transit was no tragedy; the interception of an atom-bearing plane 
would wipe out a real chunk of the attacker’s national wealth. We 
might find the aggregate cost and effort economically prohibitive— 
that the same aeronautical effort put into conventional bombs would 
eliminate the same target at a great deal less cost. In the last war 
bombs were so cheap that in considering the cost of an operation we 
reckoned only crews and planes. In an atomic operation we shall have 
to consider crews, planes, and bombs. 

This consideration of costs is rarely touched upon by atomic en- 
thusiasts. Yet in a war of attrition it may well become a central factor. 
If we relied on atom bombs only to defeat an enemy as large as Soviet 
Russia, so much of our economy, so much of our available manpower 
and raw materials would have to be invested in bombs that not 
enough would be left for the massive and invincible air power we 
would need to assume control of the skies so that those bombs could 
be delivered. 
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Reference to atomic destruction is meaningless until it is related to 
specific targets. The likely effects on one type of objective do not 
necessarily correspond to the effects on other types. 

One atom bomb of the kind dropped on Hiroshima—or two hun- 
dred B-29’s loaded with TNT and incendiaries—could destroy four 
square miles of a target as inflammable as Hiroshima. As we have 
noted, it could not conceivably produce comparable results in a steel- 
and-concrete city. For one thing, the bomb would have to be exploded 
much closer to the surface, which would reduce the affected area 
correspondingly. And if the city is defended, a substantial number of 
atom planes would have to be dispatched, with large escort forces, to 
fight their way through to the target. 

At the risk of oversimplification, let me emphasize the significance 
of the target in choosing an appropriate agent of destruction. 

Assume that the four square miles to be demolished consisted en- 
tirely of hay. A single match would then be as effective as one atom 
bomb. But if the four square miles consisted of concrete slabs, the 
atom bomb would be as futile as the match. 

To annihilate the second kind of target, we need heavy, high-veloc- 
ity, armor-piercing bombs. Eventually an atomic bomb may be devel- 
oped encased in steel and detonated below the surfaze of the earth. 
Its explosion would create a minor local earthquake, possibly strong 
enough to topple over tall buildings in a modem city and destroy 
strong concrete underground installations. Even then, however, there 
is room for doubt whether the atomic weapon would be more efficient 
and more economical, in terms of national effort invested, than con- 
ventional explosives. 

It has been stated that the Hiroshima bomb contained more power 
than twenty thousand tons of TNT. While this may be true as a fact 
in physics, it is misleading as military fact. The implication, for a 
layman, is that the bomb will be as destructive as a raid with twenty 
thousand tons of ordinary high-explosive bombs, which is patently 
false. 

When an enormous amount of energy is released at one point, its 
efficiency, measured in results, is extremely poor in relation to the total 
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released. Only a fraction of the energy is effective, the rest being dis- 
sipated in space. The same aggregate of energy divided into small 
packages and distributed evenly over the same area would produce 
vastly more destruction. 

To make a homely analogy: Suppose a farmer attempted to pile 
enough manure at the center of an acre of land to fertilize the entire 
area. If he piled enough of it, he might do the trick. Yet a very small 
fraction of the towering pile, if spread evenly over the entire acre, 
will give perfect results. 

Similarly, in the application of destructive power, such “piling up” 
at one point is clearly uneconomical. An atom bomb concentrates 
terrific energy at the point of detonation, wholly out of proportion 
to the job to be done. It not merely wrecks but evaporates matter; it 
kills people not once but four times over—by blast, fire, flash heat, and 
radiation. If such squandered energy cost us nothing, it would not 
matter. But actually the process of compressing that immense energy 
into a single pill costs millions. Such promiscuous application of 
our national wealth may prove self-defeating. 

That is why two hundred Superforts dropping only about two 
thousand tons of conventional explosive—not at one point but at hun- 
dreds of points—over four square miles of Hiroshima would have ac- 
complished the same results as twenty thousand tons ina sin gle atomic 
package, and at a far smaller cost per unit of destruction. 

“But the atom-bombing involved only one airplane as against two 
hundred, a saving of a hundred and ninety-nine planes,” the reader 
may protest. That, however, is true only if the attack is aimed at 
African savages who possess no air power, or at a defeated enemy 
who, like Japan in 1945, has been stripped of air power. When the 
target area is defended by aviation of adequate vitality, hundreds of . 
supporting aircraft will have to be sent to guarantee the delivery of 
the atom bomb. So far as the aggregate air effort employed is con- 
cerned, there will be little if any advantage in favor of the atom 
bomb. 

The idea that the original atom bombs were only “firecrackers” 
compared to those yet to be developed became a cliché of the more 
hysterical atom talk. The implication was that the military value of 
the bomb would be raised in proportion as its power was increased. 
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This is, of course, a fallacy. The problem, in making the use of atomic 
energy more efficient and more economical as a war weapon, is not 
to step up but to step down the amount of energy released by a single 
bomb. Even in its Hiroshima-Nagasaki-Bikini versions too large a part 
of the investment was militarily unproductive. 

Another crucial consideration to be kept in mind is that ordinary 
explosives allow for better control of the character of the damage to 
be inflicted and the results to be attained. The attacker has a choice 
between destroying property and destroying human life; he can apply 
demolition bombs or incendiaries or a combination of the two in some 
planned ratio. 

There is no such flexibility in the employment of atomic explosives. 
To us, as civilized people who value life and would not kill needlessly 
and recklessly, this is a most important feature. After all, our aim is 
to break the enemy’s will to resist, and to do so with a minimum of 
destruction of both life and matter. 

But to return to our discussion of targets: the greater their resist- 
ance to fire, blast, and radioactivity, the less the military effectiveness 
of the atomic weapon. Suppose the attack is directed not against a 
city but against an underground plant, or a modern concrete military 
objective such as a vital headquarters or a submarine pen or an 
atomic-energy plant shielded by massive concrete walls and roof. 
Then an atomic missile like the ones used on Japan could not dupli- 
cate the effects of an armor-piercing missile, rocket-driven to increase 
its terminal striking velocity. 

The atom bomb, in short, is not an all-purpose weapon. There are, 
of course, tactical conditions and targets which justify its use. There 
are other targets and other conditions in which the conventional ex- — 
plosives will give better returns for the investment of wealth and 
labor and materials. The atom bomb is efficient primarily against the 
bigger cities. It can be used to paralyze the functioning of large ad- 
ministrative centers and the nerve-knots of industrial life of a nation. 
But against small targets requiring pinpoint and precision bombing, 
its use would be both inefficient and stupidly wasteful. And obviously 
we would not want to use the A-bomb against friendly areas under 
enemy occupation. 

According to Dr. Kring, an individual plant spread over fifty acres 
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can be demolished with one hundred tons of conventional bombs 
properly placed. If the same industrial potential is concentrated on 
only three acres, ten tons of explosive will suffice. 

One obvious reason for using an atomic bomb on such a plant is 
that it cannot possibly miss a three-acre target. But the same assur- 
ance of hitting the target can be guaranteed by using one hundred 
tons of ordinary explosive instead of the minimal ten tons. This ten- 
fold investment of TNT and incendiaries will still be vastly cheaper 
than a single atom bomb. 

This assumes an industrial plant of the ordinary construction of 
World War II vintage. But suppose that it is a new structure designed 
to resist or minimize atomic offensives, not necessarily buried under 
the surface but built to withstand the blast pressures of an atomic 
explosion. Toward the end of the last war the Germans were begin- 
ning to build shelters of that immense vitality. In that event only a 
direct atomic hit will be effective. But one hundred tons of ordinary 
bombs, covering an area ten times greater than the actual target, will 
come closer to guaranteeing a hit. Even if the whole hundred-ton pat- 
tern misses the target, our loss will be insignificant compared to a 
wasted atom missile. 

Another fallacy remains to be dealt with. When scientists talk 
of an atom bomb one hundred times more powerful than the one 
released in Japan, the layman is likely to assume, mistakenly, a 
hundredfold increase in potential destruction. But the effective part 
of the increased power is only the part that makes contact with the 
target, the rest being dispersed in space. We must visualize the re- 
leased energy as a gigantic sphere, only the lower segment of which 
is useful in the operation. 

Let us put it this way: If an atom bomb can destroy a given build- 
ing one mile from the center of the explosion, it must be enlarged a 
thousandfold to destroy the same building ten miles from the explo- 
sion. The bomb must be one thousand times more powerful in order 
that the radial striking distance affected by the released energy may 
be extended tenfold! 

What is more, in a modern city of steel and stone and concrete, the 
explosion would necessarily have to take place close to the ground. 
The additional energy will be in large measure absorbed by inter- 
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vening structures, so that the radius of total destruction is likely to 
be far short even of the theoretical tenfold enlargement. The popular 
error is in confusing a three-dimensional expansion of power with the 
linear distance to which that power is applied. Theoretically, radius 
of destruction is proportionate to the cube root of the energy released. 

This is relevant to the projected hydrogen bomb, which, some sci- 
entists guess, may release one thousand times more energy than the 
A-bomb and would therefore have a tenfold radius of destruction. It 
is difficult to appraise the tactical implications of the H-bomb until 
more data are available. At this writing it is still smothered in ques- 
tion marks. Some scientists, among them a top nuclear specialist 
like Dr. Millikan, are dubious whether it can be produced at all; 
Sumner T. Pike of the Atomic Energy Commission placed the chances 
somewhere between “probable” and “possible.” Others estimate its 
strength from ten to one thousand times the A-bomb. Estimates of 
the costs of developing the first H-bomb range from two hundred 
millions to two billions, a disparity of one to ten. The time estimates 
range from two years to infinity. 

Personally, I doubt whether the H-bomb can be produced and 
stockpiled soon enough to affect the present political emergency. 
Even if it is made available, I do not believe that it will be unleashed, 
since it would mean the certainty of instant retaliation in kind. Our 
ability to strike back will remain no matter how destructive an en- 
emy’s attack on our cities; after all, the American atom-bearing air 
force will not be deployed at Forty-second Street and Broadway. The 
same considerations which stopped the Nazis from using poison gas 
against enemy populations or slaughtering all prisoners of war are 
likely to be operative with respect to H-bombs. Moreover, as we have 
already seen, further release of energy at one point is not necessarily 
desirable or militarily efficient; a few A-bombs properly dispersed 
may be far more devastating, and at a critical saving in cost, than 
the theoretical H-bomb. 

National conduct of war does not aim at killing for killing’s sake. It 
does not seek to annihilate but to disarm the adversary. This sets lim- 
its on the military utility of A-bombs; and the larger the bomb, the 
narrower those limits. If and when a hydrogen bomb of the extreme di- 
mensions under discussion is produced, its use may prove prohibitive, 
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both economically and in terms of the retaliation it must provoke. The 
science of war will not be abolished. Relative abilities to deliver 
destruction—which is to say air power—will still remain the decisive 
factor in the equation. Indeed, as the power of the atomic bomb is 
increased, the ability to carry retaliation in kind, regardless of enemy 
defenses, becomes paramount. As the threat of annihilation grows, 
the importance of insurance of survival grows with it, and that today 
means preponderant air power for offense and defense alike. 

Of course, nuclear physics is in its infancy. The phenomena of fis- 
sion have yet to be explored and applied. We have a right to specu- 
late about bombs that will touch off endless chain reactions of destruc- 
tion, capable of disintegrating a nation, a continent, a planet. Such 
speculations make exciting and nerve-tingling Sunday supplement 
articles. But there is no reason to allow them to distort strategic think- 
ing and planning. We are still in the primitive stage of the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. The next war, if there is one, will be fought 
within the confines of that stage. 

Yet in the panic mood generated by the first exhibit of atomic de- 
struction, mankind was stampeded into a species of hysteria. There 
was talk—since then muffled but by no means silenced—about the ex- 
isting military forces having been canceled out, about military science 
having been obsoleted. Great masses of people, it would seem, have 
worked up an emotional stake in the bomb. In the anger with which 
they react to contentions that the atomic weapon is not apocalyptic, 
that the end of the world is not yet in sight, there is an undertone 
of disappointment. I must leave it to psychologists to explain this state 
of mind. 


5 


THE PREVAILING Moop of hysteria was reflected in far-fetched theories 
of overwhelming one-blow attacks on the United States by atomic 
saboteurs in our midst. Bombs in suitcases would be planted at key 
spots in important American cities and exploded on signal from a 
foreign foe. Bombs conveyed in innocent-looking ships would be 
detonated in our great harbors, simultaneously, crippling coastal com- 
merce and inundating the port cities with radioactive tidal waves. 
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The underlying notion—based on the dramatic Japanese surrender 
—seemed to be that a few bombs in the right places could force a 
country to quit. If two bombs sufficed for Japan, then half a dozen or 
a dozen could make Uncle Sam cry uncle! 

The superstition that there are “easy” one-shot methods for knock- 
ing out a great nation may be good enough for the cartoon comics; it 
has no place in serious strategic thinking. If it causes the jitters and if 
it puts brakes on genuine preparedness for genuine military struggle, 
it can be positively harmful. 

Sabotage has always been a hazard in time of war. But its value 
has been of the nuisance variety. It has never determined the outcome 
of a conflict. Conceivably a resourceful adversary might smuggle a 
few atom bombs into a country and explode them, doing great dam- 
age. But that this can possibly be carried out on a decisive scale is 
quite inconceivable. 

We have need for keen intelligence work to intercept such dangers, 
but they can be discounted in basic war planning. Surprise blows on 
a sabotage basis may work out on paper. In practical warfare there 
is no substitute for sustained and organized combat. 

When radio was first developed, there was a wave of apprehension 
in most military circles. Until then spies could transmit information 
only visually or orally, and therefore be easily detected. But radio was 
invisible and, at the point of origin, inaudible. Here, it was thought, 
was a means of safe espionage that left a country helplessly exposed. 
The spies could transmit all vital information without possibility of 
detection. But soon enough this threat was eliminated by the discov- 
ery of effective countermeasures. The direction finder was developed. 
Today no one can transmit radio signals without being swiftly lo- 
cated. I have no doubt that the atom-bomb saboteur will meet a simi- 
lar fate. There are so many factors entering into the handling of the 
atomic weapon that methods for locating installations are inevitable. 

The most widely feared of the sabotage theories is “suitcase war- 
fare.” According to this fantasy, compact atom bombs will be brought 
into the country in packing cases, presumably by characters wearing 
false whiskers; they will be deployed at strategic points and exploded 
on signal from abroad. 

The scheme does not survive calm examination. The bombs them- 
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selves and the paraphernalia for exploding them in a stationary posi- 
tion are too massive and bulky for easy secret handling. Contrary to 
the popular notion, the bombs cannot be kept in any old cellar or loft 
awaiting zero hour. There are technical problems of storing and main- 
tenance—proper temperatures to prevent decay, for instance—which 
demand large premises, continuous servicing, and considerable per- 
sonnel. A “suitcase offensive” on foreign soil would therefore be a 
major effort involving major dangers of accidents, denunciations, and 
discovery. And discovery of a single bomb would instantly alert us. 

Even if successfully stored and detonated, the bombs would not 
cause enough havoc to be worth the risks. They would necessarily be 
exploded close to the ground, with destruction narrowly localized. 
Dr. Lapp reduces what he calls “a basement burst” to its proper pro- 
portions. Assuming the detonation of a secretly stored bomb in the 
basement of City Hall in lower Manhattan, an area of skyscrapers, he 
writes: 

“Those who expect that the City Hall would be completely vapor- 
ized overestimate the power of the bomb. They should remember that 
at Alamogordo [New Mexico] the base of the hundred-foot iron tower 
still remained intact. Even objects only one hundred feet from the 
center of the bomb explosion were not completely destroyed. It is 
also pertinent to recall that the bomb crater at Alamogordo was only 
three hundred feet in diameter and quite shallow. This area, which 
is still detectably radioactive, is by no means dangerous today and 
was a hazard for only a short time.” * 

What would happen to the City Hall structure? 

“Undoubtedly the building itself would collapse,” Dr. Lapp be- 
lieves. “There would be a considerable earth shock in the vicinity but 
the actual displacement of earth to form a crater would not be enor- 
mous. A crater some five hundred feet in diameter might be expected. 
Major physical damage would be confined to an area not more than 
one thousand feet in radius, but the blast wave would undoubtedly 
cause superficial damage to buildings at a greater distance.” ¢ 

Obviously such descriptions are highly speculative. But I agree 
that the damage would be strictly local. It could not paralyze the life 


* Must We Hide?, by R. E. Lapp, page 81. 
| Ibid., page 80. 
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of a great city like New York or Pittsburgh or Chicago. Of course, if 
exploded at a vital point, such as a central powerhouse, it might 
temporarily dislocate a city’s life. But that is true of any kind of 
sabotage, whether with conventional dynamite or the latest atomic 
explosives. 

Another of the hysteria-born theories assumes the deployment of 
ships carrying atom bombs in our major harbors, ready to explode 
themselves and drench the port cities with atomically poisoned wa- 
ters. The theory derives from one of the phenomena observed in the 
underwater burst at Bikini. I saw that phenomenon with my own eyes. 

This is a convenient point for recalling the exaggerated expecta- 
tions aroused by the advance announcements of Operation Cross- 
roads. Earthquakes and tidal waves were forecast that would be felt 
thousands of miles from the scene. The temperatures unloosed, we 
were led to think, would melt the steel of ships; all fish and marine 
vegetation would be wiped out; mountain-high waves would wash 
away and great winds uproot every tree and man-made structure on 
Bikini Island. The whole ocean, it was feared, would be poisoned for 
a long time by radioactivity. Artists gave rein to their imaginations: 
I recall a drawing in which huge aircraft carriers were sliding down 
the steep walls of tidal waves to their nether doom. 

Not one of these fevered prophecies came true. The extreme tem- 
perature at the center of the explosion lasted only for the twinkling 
of an eye. In the words of one observer, “its effect on ships is a flash 
‘sunburn’—surface paint blistered but undercoat unburned even 
within half a mile of the air burst.” The wind velocities set up by the 
explosion fell away rapidly, so that not a leaf was wrenched from a 
Bikini tree. No ships were “melted” or “evaporated.” Even light 
destroyers were floating upright when the waves subsided. 

The towering water spout created at the point of detonation col- 
lapsed quickly. By the time its impact reached the island the waves 
were only about four feet high. They did not drench Bikini much be- 
yond the high-tide water line. Yet this is the phenomenon on which 
the “harbor explosion” theory rests. 

The “base surge” set moving by the underwater explosion was esti- 
mated to possess an initial velocity of about fifty miles an hour. But 
by the time it reached the Bikini shore its force was spent. It must be 
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remembered, in addition, that the Bikini lagoon is extremely deep in 
comparison with the shallow waters of a protected harbor like 
Boston or New York. A bomb exploded in a typical harbor could 
not possibly produce comparable water spouts and waves; there 
simply isn’t enough water. 

Besides, the Bikini surge was unimpeded, whereas in New York 
or Boston or Norfolk its force would be stemmed and broken by the 
large buildings. The zone drenched would hardly be more than a 
few hundred feet deep. Any poisoned spray, too, would be cut off 
by the city buildings and its possible danger thus narrowly restricted. 
At worst it would constitute a costly episode of sabotage, but of 
minor value in the overall struggle. 


6 


Ir sEEMS to me that the Atomic Energy Commission was born in the 
superheated atmosphere of atomic excitement. Its primary purpose 
was presumably to promote peacetime uses and commercial exploita- 
tion of the new source of energy. These are important objectives. No 
one “underrates” the ultimate civilian values. 

Under the initial impact of the thrilling atomic story, uncritical 
and credulous Americans saw atom-driven ships, planes, and trains 
around the corner. The coal, oil, and electric power industries were 
led to worry about their tenure. But since then the optimism has 
abated; scientists themselves estimate the time factor for non-military 
uses at from ten to fifty years. Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, giving his 
views on commercial atom power to the United Nations Atomic Com- 
mission in August of 1947, said that no practical demonstration could 
be expected until 1952. But, he added, it will be somewhere between 
1977 and 1997 “before atomic energy can in any substantial way 
supplement the general power resources of the world.” 

Dr. Lyle B. Borst, Major General L. R. Groves, and others have 
gone on record with cautious statements similar to that of the dis- 
tinguished Italian scientist Dr. Enrico Fermi. Testifying before a 
Congressional committee on July 8, 1949, Dr. Fermi said that people 
had been “somewhat underestimating the difficulties,” and concluded 
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that he does “not expect extremely startling industrial results for at 
least very, very many years to come.” * There is substantial agreement 
that atomic energy as a civilian power factor is in no sense immediate. 

The only non-military feature of the atomic force actually devel- 
oped is the radioactive isotope for radiological medicine. According 
to press dispatches in October, 1948, five pounds of that substance 
had been produced at that point, though many billions had been 
spent in the process. To package the five pounds for worldwide dis- 
tribution required some 100,000,000 pounds of “wrapping.” 

Without belittling the value of isotopes or the eventual commercial- 
industrial potential of atomic energy, the fact remains that at this 
stage atomic energy is essentially and overwhelmingly a military 
potential. And it is sure to remain primarily military for the next ten 
years—a critical period in world affairs during which a life-and-death 
military decision may have to be made in our world. 

Under these circumstances the creation of a civilian body in this 
area seems to me premature and unrealistic. To the extent that this 
may detract from the fullest military exploitation of the new factor 
it is also unhealthy. By the same logic we might as well set up an 
Interplanetary Commerce Commission since the progress of rockets 
leaves no doubt that interplanetary communication is only a matter 
of time. 

Dr. Fermi testified that the obstacles to the commercial exploita- 
tion of atomic energy are not theoretical but “of a technical nature.” 
The same thing is true of interplanetary rocketry. The problems of a 
man-carrying rocket to the moon have been theoretically solved, and 
the vehicle designed, for a long time. What holds us back is likewise 
minor problems “of a technical nature.” On the whole, therefore, an 
Interplanetary Commerce Commission has almost as much justifica- 
tion at this time as a civil Atomic Energy Commission. 

In the dawn of the aviation epoch, the initial large-scale utilization 
of aircraft was entrusted to military direction. Research and develop- 
ment by our government was conducted in terms of national defense. 
The creation of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
before the First World War was promoted by military considerations, 
* Investigation into the U.S. Atomic Energy Project, Part II, pages 866-7. 
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Only after the commercial use of aircraft expanded to an appreciable 
degree did we establish a Civil Aeronautics Authority in the Com- 
merce Department. 

No one can guess what would have happened if immediately after 
the Wright Brothers’ flight our government had set up a civilian Avi- 
ation Commission with exclusive power of research, control, and 
regulation, military and non-military alike. This, by analogy, is pre- 
cisely what we have done in the atomic domain—and at a time, more- 
over, when the military importance of atomic energy is an urgent fact, 
involving the very survival of our country and our civilization! 

Only time will tell whether this is a mistake: whether we have 
been wise in putting the accent on commerce at a time when the new 
force is almost exclusively military. My own belief is that until the 
balance swings toward civilian uses, our approach to atomic energy 
ought to be frankly, intensively, unimpededly military, whether this 
energy is explosive, propulsive, or any other type. 

When atomic energy is ripe for use in transportation, the principal 
beneficiary, we may be sure, will be aircraft. Every scientific advance 
in propulsion hereafter will pay greatest dividends in the air. 

Atomic propulsion may bring great economies in surface transport, 
but it can have no revolutionary effects. Railroad engines, for instance, 
can already be built with power beyond what a train can absorb, so 
that a further increase in energy will change nothing. The speed will 
be limited by tracks, and carrying capacity by practical restrictions 
on size of cars and length of trains. Nor will atomic power basically 
alter the automotive picture. The limiting factors here are not in the 
engine, but in practical ceilings on speed, weight, size, head clear- 
ance—none of which will be materially affected by the availability 
of tremendous power. 

Sea transportation will also draw comparatively small benefits. The 
laws of physics set bounds on speeds on or under water. Tonnage 
limits will be fixed by structural considerations—after all, it would 
make no sense to build a liner a hundred times as large as the Queen 
Mary. 

In the air, on the contrary, the effects of atomic propulsion will be 
revolutionary to a degree that staggers the imagination, particularly 
if the energy is available at virtually no weight. Interplanetary com- 
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munication will become practical. Aircraft will be able to transport 
tonnage restricted only by the dimensions of the plane, just as in an 
ocean liner today. With such power at their disposal, planes will be 
able to rise vertically; to hover; to fy with unlimited speeds for un- 
limited distances. Indeed, with the advent of atomic propulsion, the 
surface of the earth may well be largely abandoned as a roadbed for 
transportation. Everything will move in the air, including even indi- 
viduals, in personal carriers no larger or more complex than a motor- 
cycle. 

The future, in short, promises ever greater and ultimately absolute 
dominance of air over all surface forms existing or yet to be devised. 
And the predominant form of transportation, as we have seen, always 
defines the predominant military strategy of its era. 


7 


Estimates of the number of atomic bombs required to destroy a 
great nation range from 40, the figure used by journalist William L. 
Laurence,* to 6,500, that used by Dr. Stefan T. Possony, “provided 
no bomb carriers are intercepted and no defensive measures against 
atomic bombs are taken.” + 

To get a clearer picture of this issue, let us attempt to translate the 
actual aggregate World War II Anglo-American aerial attacks on 
Europe into atomic equivalents. Naturally, the calculations can be 
no more than very rough approximations. There are too many im- 
ponderables for hard and fast ratios. The size and destructiveness 
of the bomb are variables, as are the effects, depending, as we have 
seen, on the character of the targets, the altitude of detonation, and 
other factors. But there is fairly general agreement on some basic 
figures. 

The Hiroshima bomb annihilated 4 square miles, a total destruction 
which could have been duplicated by 2,000 tons of ordinary bombs. 
The equivalent for one atom bomb here is therefore 2,000 tons, but 
the ratio is reduced as we consider more resistant targets. 

Take Hamburg, for instance, both the modern center and the flim- 


* Town Meeting of the Air, October 25, 1949, page 9 of published text. 
} Strategic Air Power, by Stefan T. Possony, Infantry Journal Press, 1949, page 61. 
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sier outskirts. The British dropped 7,196 tons on this objective and 
the Americans 800 more, a total of about 8,000 tons. With this they 
destroyed 10 square miles—800 tons per square mile. The consensus 
is that the Hiroshima bomb applied to a city like Hamburg would 
have razed 14 square miles, making the equivalent for that target 
1,200 tons of conventional explosives to one atom bomb. 

To destroy one square mile of the heart of an average modern 
American or German city, about 1,300 tons of TNT would be needed. 
An atomic bomb exploded low enough to deal with such a target 
would destroy about % of a square mile, making an equivalent of 
about 900 tons to one atom bomb. 

Finally we come to the sturdiest and most resistant urban target, 
the steel and concrete centers of modern cities like New York and 
Chicago. I subscribe to the estimates made by Dr. Lapp, Dr. Kring, 
and others, to the general effect that the Hiroshima bomb, exploded 
low enough to achieve severe concentrated destruction, would wipe 
out about % square mile. With conventional explosives a square mile 
of such a target requires perhaps 2,000 tons, making the equivalent 
per atom bomb 500 tons. 

Thus we have ratios ranging from 2,000 tons, when a highly fragile 
and inflammable target is involved, to 500, when blast- and fire-resist- 
ing objectives are involved, pointing up the fact that the more resist- 
ant the target, the less efficient the atom bomb becomes as compared 
with ordinary bombing. 

The reasons for this rapid drop in atomic efficiency have been suf- 
ficiently explained in the foregoing pages. To put the idea in the most 
elementary form: An atomic bomb equal to 20,000 tons of TNT 
(40,000,000 pounds ) can destroy a brick house 2 miles away; but that 
same house can be destroyed with only 500 pounds of explosive 
deposited on it directly. 

According to official American computations, the Allies dropped 
a total of 2,638,000 tons of bombs on Germany and German-held 
Europe. This tonnage is broken down according to types of target, 
as follows: 

1. awd Twanspepition............. cee 800,000 
2. Industaial: Amegeu.. .2<:sca04h0s (eee 640,000 
3. MII osicneis's 5 «ona 300,000 
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4, OiWand Cligmueals”..........0.......2005 250,000 
go 190,000 
i. Amperatt Waetories’.. ... eee 48,000 
ee eed so decisive ss cm 410,000 

WNL, ees close ciara sa oo cele 2,638,000 


In order to transpose this aggregate tonnage into atomic terms, we 
must divide the targets into two categories: those that are inflam- 
mable and blast-susceptible, and the balance, more fire- and blast- 
resistant. 

The whole of the tonnage applied to Industrial Areas and Oil- 
Chemicals, as well as about one-half of the explosives absorbed in 
the Military and miscellaneous (Others) groups, fall into the first 
category. We are safe in taking the Hamburg 1,200-to-1 ratio for 
these targets. The total being 1,250,000 tons, it would require about 
1,000 atom bombs to attain the same amount of destruction. 

For the balance, 1,388,000 tons, we must use the smaller 500-to-1 
ratio, giving us 2,800 atom bombs. In other words, a total of 3,800 
A-bombs is the equivalent of the 2,638,000 tons of non-atomic ex- 
plosives unloaded on Europe. 

But a far-reaching corrective is inescapable at this point. There 
were innumerable bombing objectives which would have been utterly 
unprofitable for atomic attack. Submarine pens, bridges, railroad 
depots, dozens of other targets calling for pinpoint demolition would 
have absorbed one atom bomb each, had we insisted on using no 
other types. Important but relatively small and isolated factories like- 
wise would have required one atom bomb apiece. The estimate of 
3,800 must therefore be stepped up to allow for such targets, raising 
the figure, conservatively, to 5,000 atom bombs. 

Theoretically—assuming that atomic explosives only were used— 
5,000 is a fair and even modest atomic equivalent for the non-atomic 
destruction imposed on Germany and its associated or conquered 
territories. 

This obviously is a long way removed from the vague talk about 
forcing a nation to surrender with “a few” or “a handful” of atomic 
missiles. A stockpile of 5,000 is many times larger than the whole 
world possesses or is likely to manufacture in a few years. Their cost, 
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not in monetary terms only but in labor and materials, would be 
enormously in excess of the cost of the 2,638,000 tons of old-style 
demolition and explosive bombs actually used. We need only think 
of the annual appropriations for atomic purposes and relate those 
to the likely size of our stockpile (still a secret but known in a gen- 
eral way) to realize that the enterprise begins to look economically 
preposterous. 

Besides—and here we are at the crux of the matter—while the atom 
bomb would be an efficient substitute against some of the targets, 
it would be entirely unsuited for others. We must analyze the total 
destruction to determine against which of the targets atom bombs 
could be reasonably applied. 

Our problem is to estimate what proportion of the tonnage, dropped 
on each of the target groups, might be efficiently replaced by atomic 
explosives and then to apply the TNT-atomic ratio appropriate for 
each group. Taking them in the order as listed by the Survey: 

1. Transportation: This is clearly an unprofitable atomic target. 
Trolley tracks and overhead trolley cables in Hiroshima were back 
in use within two days after the atomic attack. Marshaling yards and 
even some depots could withstand atomic blows. Pinpoint bombing 
with appropriate non-atomic explosives is called for. Thus in attempt- 
ing to transpose the destruction into atomic terms, at least 600,000 
of the 800,000 tons must be reassigned to “old-fashioned” weapons, 
200,000 being reserved for atomic doom. Since transportation objec- 
tives are virtually all exceedingly resistant, the 500-to-1 ratio is in 
place—indicating a need for 400 A-bombs. 

2, Industrial Areas: Some of these were concentrated in large cen- 
ters and would have justified the use of atom bombs. Others were 
isolated plants, or types of structures requiring precision demolition, 
and therefore to be dealt with more effectively and economically 
by non-atomic bombs. To use the A-bomb against these small indi- 
vidual targets would be like shooting squirrels with 75 mm. shells. 
We are safe in assigning about % of the total, or 480,000 tons, to the 
atomic column. Here the Hamburg or 1,200-to-1 standard is appli- 
cable, giving us again 400 A-bombs. 

3, Military: Not more than one-half of these, or some 150,000 tons, 
can be earmarked for atomic demolition. Lying somewhere between 
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the extreme ratios, 750 tons per atom bomb is reasonable, with 200 
A-bombs indicated. 

4. Oil and Chemicals: These might be dealt with largely atom- 
ically, let us say to the extent of displacing 200,000 tons. Being con- 
siderably more resistant than average area targets, let us assign a 
1,000-to-1 ratio, with 100 A-bombs again indicated. 

5. Airfields: The employment of the atomic weapon against these 
would be sheer waste, and inefficient as well. Nevertheless, let us 
suppose that 50,000 tons might in exceptional cases be substituted 
for. by atom bombs. Being isolated and highly resistant targets, the 
500-to-1 ratio applies, giving us 100 more A-bombs. 

In the last two categories—Aircraft Factories and Others—we can 
safely divide the job on a fifty-fifty basis, putting an aggregate of 
some 225,000 tons into the atomic column. Using the Hamburg ratio, 
this would add 200 A-bombs to the total. 

When we add up these estimated replacements as translated into 
atomic equivalents, we get a total of 1,400 atomic bombs, with the 
difference—1,329,000 tons—remaining for destruction by the conven- 
tional types of bombs. 

The explosives rained on Germany were carried by B-17 Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators with an average of 3 tons in useful striking 
power. It therefore required nearly 1,000,000 sorties—that is, flights 
by individual bombers. Had we employed B-29’s with a 10-ton ca- 
pacity, the sorties would have been cut to 270,000. With atom bombs 
taking the place of nearly half the tonnage, the sorties are reduced 
to about 135,000, of which 1,400 would be flights by aircraft convey- 
ing atom bombs. 

This seems a substantial reduction of effort. But the picture is a 
lot less optimistic when we consider attacks instead of sorties. The 
attack, by a formation of bombers with their complement of escorting 
combat force, aims at the annihilation or neutralization of a given 
target. The number of attacks is not determined by the character of 
the explosives but by the number of targets and their distribution in 
the enemy territory. Generally speaking, it is not variable; the num- 
ber of attacks required would not have been too much affected by 
the substitution of the atomic for the pre-atomic missiles wherever 


possible. 
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In delivering an atom bomb, the attacking force will have to be 
formidable. When one hundred or more old-style bombs are to be 
dropped, some planes will reach their mark and others will be shot 
down. But when the entire bombload in a given attack is in a single 
package, in one bomb carried by one plane, the margins for failure 
must be reduced as near to nil as possible. Should the one bomber 
be intercepted, the whole attack would fail. Vastly more elaborate 
escort force must therefore be set up, requiring more planes and 
therefore offsetting the saving in sorties. 

In addition, future defenses will assuredly be more effective. The 
strategic surprise element will be drastically reduced. That in turn 
will demand still more technical and expensive protective forces. 
The overall complex of aviation per attack will consequently not be 
substantially smaller—certainly no smaller when reckoned in eco- 
nomic terms—than in the past. 

Thus, while the number of sorties could be reduced by nearly half, the 
number of attacks would remain about the same. And the overall air ef- 
fort as measured in tonnage of aircraft employed to make delivery pos- 
sible, as well as the aggregate crews, would probably be no smaller 
than in the actual World War II effort. 

These estimates are of necessity rough. But they do sketch the basic 
picture. Discounting mistakes in both directions, they should suffice 
to end the notion that the advent of the new explosive has miracu- 
lously “simplified” the task of defeating a great nation; that the next 
war will be decided in a few days or a few weeks. To destroy the 
war-making vitals of a well-prepared and mighty belligerent will take 
not a few but thousands of atom missiles, along with millions of the 
non-atomic varieties. 

As one who has fought against inertia and apathy in relation to 
air power, I am gratified that the emergence of atomic energy has 
found an alert public. But I see no excuse for a frenzy that hampers 
understanding and sensible planning. Our only safety is in a calm 
contemplation of the truth, so that we may place the atom bomb in 
a reasonable relation to existing forces. 

After my return from Hiroshima and Nagasaki I urged a cooling-off 
period on atomic speculation. I still feel that we need time and 
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strong nerves to digest the new facts. There will be no common-sense 
ceiling on fantasy unless the American people have those facts. 

Excessive secrecy and mystery—on matters which are neither secret 
nor mysterious to nuclear scientists and engineers in other countries 
—is a product of the hysterical temper and also fortifies that temper. 
The American people should know where they stand in the dawning 
atomic era. Only then can they avoid fatalistic apathy at one extreme 
and overconfidence at the other. “Atomic energy injects a vital and 
perhaps revolutionary new factor into military science and world re- 
lations. But I do not believe that the revolution has already taken 
place and that we should surrender our normal faculties to a kind 
of atomic frenzy.” * 

A future war will not necessarily be decided in one wild atomic 
flash. The twenty-four-hour or twenty-four-day victory is a tempting 
vision—at least when it presupposes our victory—but hardly a sound 
basis for planning national security. A new world struggle may last 
years, with triumph for the side that can mount and sustain an offen- 
sive involving huge attrition. 

Neither the scaring nor the slaughter of the population in an enemy 
country will end a war. Only the actual physical elimination of the 
foe’s means to wage war, the realization of the hopelessness of con- 
tinued resistance, will bring surrender. The kind of explosives used 
to bring about this elimination will not alter this military truth. 

At this point I must again underline that I am not “belittling” the 
atom bomb or its horizons of future improvement. My purpose is 
only to put some common-sense brakes on runaway fantasy; to help 
undo the mental mischief wrought by the heralds of apocryphal, cata- 
clysmic, absolute, and all-purpose weapons. 

The destruction of the industrial potential of a major country, to 
the point where its capacity to resist is canceled out, will call for gi- 
gantic effort, the application of the science of war, and extensive 
advance planning—precisely as in the pre-atomic era. The hit-and- 
run fallacies, the neglect of the combat factors, and the rest of the 
wishful thinking in the wake of the atom bomb must be forsworn 
in any serious preparations for warfare and victory. 

* “Atomic Bomb Hysteria,” by the author; Reader’s Digest, February, 1946. 
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The atom bomb alone cannot win a war, because other brands of 
explosive have not lost their role. The notion that the new bomb 
enables us to carry war to an enemy easily and with relative impunity 
must be counted out. 

Stripped of its doomsday aura, set in its proper place as a more 
potent but still finite explosive in the military arsenal, even the 
political implications of the bomb are more easily comprehended. To 
single out one explosive for special international treatment becomes 
rather far-fetched. 

To outlaw the use of atomic missiles would be as illogical as out- 
lawing planes or blockbusters, tanks or bazookas, and legalizing war 
only if it is fought with bayonets. In effect it would put a premium 
on technological backwardness. As long as resort to force remains 
to plague us, the American people should have no scruples in pre- 
paring to exploit their technological advantages to the limit, to 
guaranee victory. In both military and moral terms, President Tru- 
man is fully justified, it seems to me, in warning that the A-bomb 
would be used, “if the welfare of the United States and the democ- 
racies of the world are at stake.” * 

Once we are at war, whether or not this weapon is employed should 
be governed by purely military considerations. Naturally, wise and 
civilized strategists will apply the most humane methods of con- 
ducting a conflict and assuring victory; but the most devastating 
explosive if applied skillfully and on time may prove the most 
humane in the end. 

It is not the atomic weapon, but war itself, that should be outlawed. 


* In an address to new members of Congress on April 6, 1949. 


CHAPTER XI 


DEFENSE IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


a 


WE HAVE DiscussED the atomic weapon from the angle of the offen- 
sive. Turning to defensive considerations does not require an 
abrupt switch of perspective. That the best defense is a vigorous 
offense is an old rule, but never before has its truth been more to 
the point. 

If the contention is valid that superior means of delivery are more 
important than larger atomic stockpiles, then the heart of the defen- 
sive problem is in air power. When we reduce the enemy’s aerial 
might, we reduce his ability to deliver destruction, the atomic kind 
included. Should we succeed in keeping him out of our skies alto- 
gether, we will for all practical purposes have eliminated the atomic 
threat. 

True, the enemy will probably crash through to drop bombs—many 
or few—despite everything. But he will know that these cannot score 
a decision. He will be acutely aware that his own skies are wide open 
to our aircraft for overwhelming punishment. Under those conditions 
he is not likely to indulge himself in futile and provocative actions. 

Since August 6, 1945, we have heard choral warnings that there is 
no defense against the atom bomb. They are curiously illogical, sug- 
gesting as they do that there are defenses against other varieties of 
bombs. But what defense did the inhabitants of Hamburg, Cologne, 
or Tokyo have against the saturation bombings with pre-atomic ex- 
plosives that brought wreckage and wholesale death much greater 
than at Hiroshima? What defense was there on the high seas in pre- 
aviation eras against hostile naval force, except its elimination by 
superior naval force? 

It is often assumed that for every weapon there is, or should be, 
a counterweapon. But there is still no “defense” against bullets and 
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bayonets, short of disarming or destroying the opposing soldier be- 
fore he can use them. Human life is so fragile that, as between ordi- 
nary bombs and an atomic burst, there is little to choose. The candle 
flame is no less doomed in a mild draft than in a hurricane. 

The appearance of every new instrument of war, from gunpowder 
to poison gas, from cannon balls to atomic bombs, has alarmed man- 
kind to the panic point. We still remember the chill down our spines 
when buzz bombs began to fall on London. Momentarily the wielder 
of a new weapon has the physical and psychological advantage of 
surprise. But in time the balance is restored on the new level of 
destructiveness. 

A direct hit will kill, whether it is a bullet, a half-ton demolition 
bomb, an eleven-ton grand slam, or an atom bomb. In every instance 
protection is provided by distance and by physical mass. The energy 
released by the atomic explosive being vastly greater, the shields of 
distance and mass must be correspondingly greater. But when we 
think of the atom bomb as the equivalent of a mass assault with two 
thousand tons of high-explosive and incendiary bombs—a familiar 
enough occurrence in the last war—the atomic attack loses some of 
its aura of unique and special hopelessness. 

Huge casualties are in the nature of modern technological warfare. 
Advance planning, however, can minimize the toll of death and miti- 
gate the sufferings of the wounded. As pointed out in Chapter IX, 
the staggering loss of life in Hiroshima and Nagasaki was in large 
measure due to the factor of absolute surprise, made worse by the 
utter bewilderment and panic induced by the novelty of the weapon. 
On this point, at least, there is general agreement. 

True defense lies in the capacity of a nation to intercept and destroy 
the attacking force. This is “active defense.” Beyond that there is only 
“passive defense”—the planned readiness to reduce the effects and to 
deal with them efficiently where they cannot be evaded. As in any 
other type of bombing, the final outcome will be decided by the rela- 
tive ability of belligerents to absorb punishment while carrying more 
of it to the enemy. 

This vigor under attack is the essence of passive defense. The first 
imperative, of course, is the fortification of the physical plant, of the 
country’s productive potential. Obviously the entire surface cannot 
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be made impregnable. The job comes down to shielding the most vital 
organs of national life. In protecting warships, tanks, or aircraft, we 
do not encase them totally in armor; we only shield the portions 
most important for combat vitality and survival. The same reasoning 
applies to a country as a whole. Areas and structures germane to the 
successful prosecution of the war will logically be the enemy’s priority 
targets and should, by the identical logic, be accorded priority in 
“armoring.” 

The second imperative is the fortification of the morale of the 
population. We need the robust popular morale that derives from 
confidence. Our people must realize that there are defense measures, 
properly and efficiently organized in good time. Large-scale evacua- 
tion of children and non-essential adults from vulnerable districts 
will be of the utmost importance in holding down casualties. De- 
tailed mobilization, transport and resettlement plans, and the stock- 
piling of critical food and medical supplies in well-protected spots 
should be worked out far in advance of any war danger. 

The morale of a nation determined to defend itself cannot easily 
be broken. Ideologically inspired people can withstand great 
amounts of punishment. It is never fear, horror, or misery which 
makes a people at war collapse but the actual elimination of the 
physical industrial means to make war. 

Life is scarcely worth living at the price of permanent prostration 
before the specter of death. We do not fall into defeatism because 
earthquakes, cyclones, floods, epidemics, and, for that matter, high- 
way traffic threaten us continually with sudden extinction. The perils 
of aerial bombing must be faced in the same common-sense spirit of 
calm courage. 

Having taken every reasonable precaution, having provided ade- 
quate military force of the right kind to meet any challenge, having 
organized medical and other civil forces to deal with the various prob- 
lems, a nation must go about its business of living without atomic 
jitters. Any other attitude merely gives the right of way to aggression 
and international extortion. 

The “one world or none” approach being preached by some Amer- 
icans seems to me at this stage militarily unsound and morally de- 
featist. 
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Most of the men and women in the atomized Japanese cities who sur- 
vived at points almost directly under the explosions had been shielded 
only by the masonry of a modern building. Others had happened, by 
sheer chance, to be in natural earthen shelters. 

“The most instructive fact at Nagasaki,” the U.S. Bombing Survey 
declared, “was the survival, even when near ground zero, of the few 
hundred people who were placed in tunnel shelters. Carefully built 
shelters, though unoccupied, stood up well in both cities. Without 
question, shelters can protect those who get to them against anything 
but a direct hit. Adequate warning will assure that a maximum will 
get to shelters. . . 

“Analysis of the protection of survivors within a few hundred feet 
of ground zero shows that shielding is possible even against gamma 
rays. Adequate shelters can be built which will reduce substantially 
the casualties from radiation. . 

“It appears that a few feet of concrete, or a somewhat greater thick- 
ness of earth, furnished sufficient protection to humans, even those 
close to ground zero, to prevent serious aftereffects from radia- 
tiene, . .” 

It should be kept in mind that the chief killers in an atomic burst 
are blast and fire—exactly as in TNT and incendiary attacks. The de- 
fensive techniques are therefore of the same general order. Congested 
areas are the most vulnerable; they also offer the most inviting and 
profitable targets for atomic attack. The obvious theoretical answer is 
proper dispersal. 

A modern industrial plant consisting of a dozen buildings in a tight 
cluster that can be damaged with a single A-bomb represents a profit- 
able target. The same plant, if its buildings are separated from one 
another by, say, a mile, would require twelve bombs, which might 
mean more of an investment in national effort than the plant is worth. 
The use of ordinary bombs would be more sensible. 

As a practical matter, however, dispersal is hardly a consoling an- 
swer. Ours is an urban civilization. Decentralization of life on a scale 
sufficient to evade bombing risks would be an undertaking of such 
stupendous size that it would soak up all our energies and pauperize 
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us in the process. Even if we were compelled to start so drastic a re- 
casting of our physical pattern of existence, it would take many 
decades to finish. The emergency with which we are concerned is too 
immedate for that. 

Within reasonable limits, of course, much can be done to obtain not 
total but more and correct dispersal. After all, the abolition of slums, 
the spread of population to spacious suburban developments, are de- 
sirable ends in themselves. The fact that they also cut down bomb 
hazards should stimulate these healthy trends. Greater safety in the 
air age should become a conscious element in planning, rather than 
an accidental by-product. 

With respect to industry, too, it is self-evident that concentration 
raises the wartime risks. As far as it can be done without destroying 
efficiency, our production facilities should therefore be distributed 
over larger areas. In projecting new factories, certainly, the safety 
factor with reference to bombing must hereafter be taken seriously 
into consideration. 

Industries vital for war-making, and particularly for air power, 
ought not to remain close-packed at a few points. That amounts to 
putting all our eggs in one basket. In the next war many of the most 
decisive products will be of recent or entirely novel development: the 
atom bomb, radar, jet and rocket engines, electronic devices, guided 
missiles, etc. Of necessity their output will be expanded in the years 
ahead, necessitating new industrial construction. It would be unpar- 
donable if we did not exploit the opportunity to disperse the new 
facilities and to make them bomb-proof from the outset. 

I am not suggesting that industry arbitrarily be spread thin over the 
entire country. The danger of such extreme dispersal, as German ex- 
perience showed, is that it makes industry too dependent on transpor- 
tation. Enemy bombers are thereby provided with another and some- 
times easier method for stalling production—by wrecking transport 
facilities. 

It should be noted that American transport enjoys certain advan- 
tages compared with that of Soviet Russia. Besides railroads, we have 
unequaled systems of motorized and air communications. The cutting 
of rail lines would simply throw more traffic into motor vehicles and 
airlift. The crippling of motor highways would be answered with 
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more caterpillar trucks. An enemy who plans to paralyze our life by 
wrecking transportation will be faced with a formidable task. 

I do suggest that component structures of a given industrial unit be 
so deployed as to require a maximum number of individual bombing 
sorties. This would make the use of atomic missiles prohibitive, and 
the application of any explosives more difficult. Defensive dispersal, 
in other words, does not necessarily mean moving a Connecticut plant 
to Kansas. 

To an attacker across the North Pole, it would mean only a change 
of a few degrees on his compass course to bomb Kansas instead of 
Connecticut. What is important at either place is putting a few miles 
of distance between the various structures of the plant, so that their 
elimination in one blow becomes impossible. 

The dangers of industrial concentration, in any event, are not prod- 
ucts of the atomic age. The atom bomb has merely intensified a condi- 
tion that has long been apparent. In 1942 I wrote: 


The hazards of the present excessively centralized industrial 
and power resources are obvious. Consider such extreme cases as 
those provided by the American manufacture of bombsights and 
other precision instruments for aviation, or of airplane engine 
production, at the outbreak of the war. 

A few tons of explosive well placed on a relatively few plants 
might have paralyzed all our airplane output! Despite the sac- 
rifice in economy, decentralization of American industry in gen- 
eral, and war industries in particular, cannot be avoided. The 
value of dispersion and of both natural and artificial camouflage 
must hereafter be considered in planning factory construction. 
Certainly military defense enterprises must ... be broken 
down into relatively small units scattered through the nation, 
each absolutely self-contained, fed by its own power-plant con- 
structed far underground, beyond the reach of enemy bombs.* 


From this point of view, great power aggregates like TVA, Grand 
Coulee, and Boulder Dam are weak points, running contrary to 
sound military defense principles, however desirable they may be in 
a purely peaceful context. Obviously they offer highly profitable 
* Victory Through Air Power, page 327, : 
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THE MEANING OF INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL 


For an airplane taking off from Russia, the distance to New York or Kansas City 
or San Francisco is about the same. Kansas City is therefore as accessible as a 
coastal city, requiring simply a 15-degree shift in compass course. Transfer of a 
plant from Connecticut or California to the Midwest does not make the at- 
tacker’s task any more difficult. The essence of defensive dispersal is not in 
geographical location but in the local deployment of component units. A dozen 
buildings in a tight cluster (A) offer a profitable target, subject to destruction 
with a single atomic missile. The same buildings properly dispersed (B) would 
require 12 bombs and might make the attack unprofitable. 
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targets, since their destruction would cripple a large industrial area, 
and consequently would require substantial air defense. 

The scope of camouflage has been greatly extended since World 
War II. In addition to visual camouflage, and deception by duplicat- 
ing the structural contours of some valuable target, electronic de- 
ception will be possible. Distorted and misleading patterns can be 
produced on the enemy’s screen; he will see and identify the electronic 
image of some city far from its true location. 


3 


In THEORY, the bombing threat, atomic and non-atomic, could be 
largely met by sinking our society deep underground, beyond the 
reach of blast, flash heat, and radiation. But in practice, again, this 
answer is scarcely satisfactory. The cure—reducing us to a race of 
molelike creatures—is not much better than the disease. There is little 
point in discussing any such far-fetched undertaking. Besides, an 
enemy need only plug the holes by pinpoint bombing to make the 
burial complete and permanent. 

Yet the immunity offered by below-surface locations must be kept 
in view in projecting new factories, especially in the key war indus- 
tries, and even in planning mass dwellings and office structures. Un- 
derground shelters like subways and deep cellars offer nearly com- 
plete protection against all the effects of an atomic burst, except in a 

‘direct hit. 

In our largest cities a considerable part of the life of inhabitants is 
already below the surface. Anyone who has wandered in the maze of 
interlaced subways in Manhattan, or on the under-surface level of 
Radio City where the various buildings are linked through under- 
ground passages, is aware of this. It can be taken for granted that 
more and more essential functions will be carried on in those safer 
depths as a precaution against bomb dangers, 

Civilian architecture will inevitably be affected by the air age. Ma- 
terials will be increasingly selected for their resistance against bombs. 
Gathering places which do not require daylight—such as motion pic- 
ture theaters, ballrooms, and banquet halls—may well be built under- 
ground as natural air-raid retreats. Advances in air conditioning and 
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artificial lighting may combine with this tendency to invert our 
architecture; skyscrapers may be built downward as well as upward. 

In the initial stage of a war the offensive and defensive equipment 
already in existence must be given number one priority in the matter 
of underground protection (as well as dispersal, bomb-proof con- 
struction, and so on). The aircraft industry, repair and maintenance 
depots, stockpiles of explosives, radar detection facilities, fuel storage, 
centers of military administration—in short, the aeronautical potential 
in the widest meaning of the phrase—must be made as nearly immune 
to overhead assault as is humanly possible. 

Why this element has been largely neglected in new industrial con- 
struction during and since the war is a mystery to me. We did move 
some of the enlarged aviation industry facilities to Texas, Oklahoma, 
and other interior sites. For better concealment and partial protection, 
these new plants were built without windows, being artificially lighted 
and ventilated. Such steps in the right direction, taken when the 
bombing threat was still very remote, make it all the more remark- 
able that subsequently, when the danger became more and more real, 
billion-dollar industries, representing sizable chunks of our national 
wealth, should have been grouped in a few aggregates above ground 
where they provide perfect targets for ordinary lightweight bombs. 

According to Dr. Charles Kring, immense amounts of information 
were netted by our intensive studies of the behavior of structures 
under bombardment in World War II. Intelligent application of avail- 
able data could make buildings two or three times more resistant 
to blast, at only a fractional increase in costs. But we need not delude 
ourselves that a plant below surface or built into a hillside is auto- 
matically made impervious to bombing. Much depends on where it 
is built, how it is designed, its power and communications facilities, a 
lot of other factors. Of what avail will a structurally bomb-proof fac- 
tory be if it can be neutralized through destruction of its communi- 
cations, so that neither raw materials can arrive nor finished products 
leave? 

The Messerschmitt plant in Kahla, in the foothills of the Harz 
Mountains near Jena, home of the Zeiss works, is frequently cited as 
the great German achievement in underground construction. I spent 
an entire day wandering through the nether labyrinth, studying the 
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installations, entrances, and exits. In addition I flew over the area to 
appraise its vulnerability from the air. And I reached the conclusion 
that far from being the masterpiece of ingenuity so widely heralded, 
the Kahla project was a monstrosity from the viewpoint of efficiency. 
The subject is so pertinent to American aircraft manufacturers, indus- 
trial designers, and architects that it merits some attention. 

The plant, built inside a hill, consisted of a maze of long cor- 
ridors or tunnels, broadened at intervals into a series of assembly 
shops. The peak of the hill was leveled off into a sort of flattop or air- 
drome from which the finished planes—-ME-262 jets—could take off. 
Access to all the entrances and exits was along a high, narrow con- 
crete road winding on the side of the hill. Part of that road was of 
cantilever construction, supported by beams anchored in the hillside. 
Planes were conveyed to the flattop by a completely exposed esca- 
lator. Incredibly, all the engineering and administrative offices, in- 
stead of being buried like the rest of the plant, were in a structure 
projecting from the side of the hill like a great concrete wart. Though 
designed to withstand a direct hit by fairly large bombs, it could 
have been neutralized by an avalanche of earth loosened by small 
bombs striking above the structure. 

As for the precarious road to the plant, and the escalator as well, a 
salvo of lightweight bombs would have sufficed to “shave” it off, mak- 
ing the whole enterprise useless. The airfield, too, was wide open to 
bombing. To bring materials, machinery, and labor to the top for re- 
pairs—along a road so easily blasted and blocked—would have been 
a superhuman job. Despite concealment within a hill, the plant was 
therefore extremely vulnerable. 

To make matters worse, only the sheet-metal work, the facilities for 
air-frame manufacture, and aircraft assembly were centered at the 
Kahla hideout. All the engines, instruments, accessories, and other 
parts were brought from the outside, again by way of the exposed 
winding road. The successful bombing of any of the plants feeding 
parts to this factory would therefore have sufficed to make the entire 
effort worthless. Indeed, the more I looked the more I wondered 
whether some anti-Nazi saboteur had thought up the grotesque plan. 

This is not the place for a full analysis of correct underground con- 
struction. Yet a few principles, based on my inspection of a great 
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many sub-surface installations both in Germany and Japan, deserve 
to be touched upon. Such plants must be made as nearly self-con- 
tained as is physically possible. Under ideal conditions, raw materials 
should roll in at one end and finished goods roll out at the other end. 
In any event, dependence on other plants for vital parts must be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. If it is an aircraft factory, the planes 
should take off from concealed runways, like bees leaving a beehive. 
It would be advantageous, of course, if the main approaches were 
through tunnels beginning miles from the main underground aggre- 
gate. If not, the approaches should be, as far as possible, on level 
ground, so that their repair after bombing raids will not be a major 
engineering problem. In supplying raw materials and other necessi- 
ties, motor transport is preferable—highways being less vulnerable to 
bombardment than railways. 

Underground protection, it thus appears, is not as elementary as it 
sounds. Invulnerability to direct attack is the beginning, not the end, 
of the problem. Numerous elements, such as accessibility, communica- 
tions, power, raw materials, self-sufficiency, etc., enter into the design 
formula. 


4 


In appirion to blast and incendiary effects, the atom bomb deals out 
death by flash-heat and by radiation. These are the unique atomic 
phenomena, especially frightening because of their novelty. Wide- 
spread education on these dangers will reduce the psychological fac- 
tor, the element of paralyzing fear. A “mysterious” peril is infinitely 
more dangerous than one that is clearly foreseen and comprehended. 

Our people must learn how flash-heat and radioactivity affect the 
human organism, and how to protect themselves against them. They 
must grasp the fact that effective shielding is possible and feasible. 
The proof is in the circumstance that hundreds of people in the atom- 
bombed Japanese cities within the immediate radius of explosion re- 
mained alive and unscathed. 

Even the flimsiest wooden wall is enough to shield life against the 
moment of intense flash. Protection against gamma rays requires 
much greater mass. But the aggregate thickness of many intervening 
walls did the trick in Japan. The lethal effects of radiation depend, of 
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course, on distance as well as intervening mass. About a mile from the 
explosion, a foot of concrete will suffice to protect the human body; 
at ground zero three feet are needed. An inside room or corridor, plac- 
ing several walls between you and the radiations, will spell safety. 
Much still remains to be learned about the effects and safeguards 
against radiation. 

Burns of moderate intensity can be healed; they are no different in 
kind from the familiar effects of extreme sunburn. Under the urgency 
of the atomic threat, physicians are also learning rapidly how to treat 
radiation effects which, untreated, killed their victims in Japan. 

According to the Associated Press, “a commercial dye, toluidine 
blue, has been found to be a potent antidote to one of the most deadly 
effects of the atom bomb.” It stops hemorrhages caused by exposure 
to atomic rays, after which blood plasma is administered to the vic- 
tim. At the Scripps Memorial Hospital in Lajolla, California, promis- 
ing results in overcoming blood damage through radiation have been 
attained with a chemical from lemon peel. 

Studies on animals at the University of Oregon Medical School have 
indicated the possibility of raising or lowering sensitivity to radiation. 
In October, 1949, five scientists reported encouraging experimental 
results in the treatment of atomic-radiation sickness with aureomycin. 
It is within the range of the possible that at the sound of the air-raid 
siren people will fortify themselves against radioactivity by taking 
prescribed tablets. 

Whatever the ultimate value of any of these discoveries, the heart- 
ening fact is that medical researchers are at work on the challenge, 
and not without success. 

Although the flash-heat in an atomic explosion lasts only for a frac- 
tion of a second, this is enough to scorch to death those directly ex- 
posed to it, and to inflict third-degree burns even at distances of over 
a mile. Ultraviolet rays—plain sunburn in extreme doses—caused more 
deaths than flash-burns in Japan. 

On the other hand, a thin layer of masonry (wall or ceiling) can 
give full immunity. In the Japanese cities it was found that even 
clothing offered some protection. Garments of light colors deflected 
the flash better than dark shades. A white bedsheet over the entire 
head and body will ward off the momentary heat menace. The preva- 
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lent color in the next war is likely to be not khaki but white. White 
overalls and head cowls may well become part of the civilian defense 
provisions. 

These random observations are intended only to indicate that fool- 
proof shelters against atomic dangers are possible and should be 
planned without delay in areas subject to atomic attack. They seem 
to me suitable and urgent projects for municipal, state, and federal 
public works programs. In conjunction with an effective alert system, 
they promise to reduce casualties to a negligible fraction of those sus- 
tained by the unalerted and unsheltered Japanese populations. 

Some of the shelters which I examined in Germany, erected in the 
last stages of the war, were perfectly immune to bombing, including 
direct hits by missiles up to two thousand pounds in weight. Those 
shelters would also have provided full immunity to atom bombing, 
except for direct hits. Retreats of this kind were built to accommodate 
the entire personnel of a factory building. As an additional precau- 
tion, they should be provided with a long underground tunnel. Thus 
even if an atom bomb exploded so close that the ground above be- 
came temporarily radioactive, the occupants could emerge at a safe 
distance. 

There are protective measures the management of apartment 
houses, office buildings, even the individual family, can take. Atomic 
defense, like charity, begins at home. The atom-wise housewife will 
know in advance the safe or “blind” spots in her house, where neither 
radiation nor flash-burn can penetrate: a windowless corridor or a 
cellar, for instance. 

New theaters, concert halls, sports arenas, and the like should here- 
after be of massive construction, either underground or without win- 
dows, so that they could also do service as bomb shelters. They can 
be designed to accommodate tremendous numbers of people in an 
emergency. Underground passages connecting with subways would 
enable people to leave without fear of radio-contamination. Reason- 
able construction laws and regulations should require new large 
buildings to provide spacious cellars—perhaps designed to serve now 
as garages, indoor playgrounds, etc., to improve urban life, but avail- 
able for instant sheltering purposes. Possibly the government could 
share the additional costs involved. 
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In private residences, a shelter outside or under the house is de- 
sirable, because of the hazards of fire and of walls collapsing from 
blast. A simple dugout will answer the purpose, provided it is fitted 
with an air-tight cover or ceiling of thick masonry. Lead, being most 
resistant to gamma rays, makes the most useful lining for such covers. 

Many new American dwellings nowadays are erected upon a slab 
of concrete instead of the traditional foundation. If this slab is at 
least twenty inches thick at some point, a dugout under it will give 
immunity to blast, heat, and radiation. A simple manhole cover, lined 
with lead, located inconspicuously in some room or corridor and giv- 
ing access to such a dugout, will in effect make a perfect one-family 
shelter as part of the house. 

It is apparent that the American woman is destined to take a pri- 
mary part in meeting the atomic challenge. The domestic prepara- 
tions for atom-raid retreats are her sphere. Being at home, with radio 
and television at her disposal, she will normally be the first person 
alerted. Upon her cool head and steady nerves will depend not only 
her own life but the lives of those around her. 

Moreover, skilled and swift first aid to victims will be more impor- 
tant than ever before. This responsibility will fall first of all on our 
women. They will have to learn in advance what needs to be done 
and how to do it, so that they can bring relief to their families and 
neighbors. The management of local shelters, too, is likely to be in the 
hands of local women. 

The breakdown of normal provisioning is among the vital dangers 
inherent in a large-scale bombing. The deep-freeze will thus tend to 
become an item in the defensive preparations. Its proper stocking and 
the rationing of available supplies are clearly jobs for intelligent 
women. 

Of course, upon emerging from the shelters people may find their 
home reduced to rubble or razed by fire. They will still be endan- 
gered by latent radioactivity, particularly close to the point of ex- 
plosion. Geiger counters and more advanced instruments to indicate 
the degree of contamination, if any, will inevitably become a piece of 
everyday household equipment. Luckily they can be as easy to read 
as a watch or thermometer. Radio and TV sets can be made to serve 
as contamination warning devices through simple attachments. 
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ORGANIZED CIVILIAN DEFENSES such as firefighting, first aid, emergency 
housing, evacuation, public feeding, etc., on a national scale will add 
up toa vast undertaking. London under aerial blitz showed how much 
can be done to reduce the toll of death and suffering by timely and 
wise community effort. 

The organization charged with planning and regulating this phase 
of defense will be large and elaborate, staffed by experts in many 
special fields and enlisting the collaboration of millions of volunteers. 
In the hour of crisis it would virtually regulate and control the lives of 
the mass of our population, unavoidably cutting into the freedom of 
the individual. The setup must therefore be kept strictly under civilian 
leadership—that is the logic of our democratic society—although in 
intimate liaison with the military high command. The head of the 
organization might be a member of the National Security Resources 
Board. 

In local civilian defense organizations, it would be inexcusable if 
posts of leadership were treated as political plums. The lives of mil- 
lions in our great cities will depend upon the personal abilities of the 
men chosen. Positions must be entrusted to experts who have the 
requisite experience and background, plus the personal prestige that 
will command confidence and intelligent obedience. 

Fire being normally the greatest killer in air raids, fire-fighting tech- 
niques in all urban centers ought to be prepared to meet this special 
challenge. In studying devastated cities I observed that thousands of 
lives and much property were unnecessarily lost because fire-fighting 
vehicles and ambulances were blocked by debris and broken streets. 
Some arrangement for putting all such vehicles on caterpillar treads 
for emergency use seems feasible and well worth the investment. 

In addition, fire-fighting machinery and ambulances ought to be 
housed in fireproof and bomb-proof structures, preferably located on 
large open squares, where they will not be bottled up by avalanches 
of rubble. Except for emergency units, the main fire-fighting and 
medical-aid facilities should probably be outside city limits, or beyond 
the vital target areas, to reduce the chance of their immobilization. 
They should be so deployed that they can converge quickly on the 
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bombed city and get to work. In Europe, as in the atomized Japanese 
cities, fire-fighting and ambulance vehicles were frequently destroyed 
along with the rest of the target. 

Population centers located on rivers or lakes should be in a position 
to receive swift additional succor from seaplanes and amphibious air- 
craft, particularly for evacuation purposes. Flying ambulances and 
clinics deserve immediate consideration. Helicopters, too, will play an 
important role in rescue operations. 

Detailed exploration of the needs and the possibilities of “passive 
defense” does not come within the scope of this book. But we may 
note in passing that radio and the fast-growing availability of tele- 
vision give Americans a real margin of defensive advantage. They 
will enable us to learn quickly how to protect ourselves and to keep 
abreast of any new means of defense. The last war proved that visual 
education is the fastest and most efficient method of training. Millions 
can be taught simultaneously by a single instructor how to use radio- 
activity detectors and other defensive gadgets, how to treat various 
injuries, how to improvise shelters. 

In menaced areas the population can be given continuous guidance 
and instructions over the air waves. In case of large-scale damage to 
a city, maps flashed immediately on TV screens can indicate con- 
taminated areas, detours, locations of first-aid stations, and the like. 
The use of short-wave radio telephones by private citizens in their 
homes and cars, and even miniature walkie-talkies, should be en- 
couraged, so that the population is constantly in touch with the 
civilian defense authorities. In any emergency program for curtailing 
civilian production, television and radio must be regarded not as 
dispensable luxuries but as indispensable defense necessities. 

In at least one respect cities under aerial attack in the future will. 
differ from those in the past. There will be hardly any blackouts. 
Whether by day or night, future bombing will be done by radar and 
darkness will cease to offer protection. If electric power is switched 
off, the purpose will be the reducing of fire hazards through short- 
circuiting. 

The insistence that there is no defense against the bomb is related 
to the erroneous popular conception of atomic war as a super-blitz- 
krieg to be decided in a matter of hours, or at most a few days. The 
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terrifying wallop carried in a single missile has focused people’s think- 
ing on the offense to the point of obsession. But this frantic state of 
mind is already beginning to wear off. The realization grows that this 
time, as always in the past when new death-dealing weapons have 
appeared, the defensive will in time catch up with the offensive. The 
human ingenuity which produced the offensive instrument will not be 
frozen at that stage; it will devise an equilibrium. 

This is not wishful thinking, as anyone aware of the direction of 
military research in our country and other countries knows. The basic 
element in active defense, air mastery over the entire globe, is the 
message of this book. While that mastery is in the balance, each bel- 
ligerent will gear to detect and stop the bomb-bearing airplanes be- 
fore they reach their targets; he will perfect his machinery for 
instantaneously alerting the threatened area. 

Where the offensive potentials of opposed nations are roughly in 
balance, the relative defensive potentials become decisive. Which is 
a formal way of saying that when the capacity to “dish it out” is equal, 
the nation best equipped to “take it” holds the upper hand. 

The United States, as the world’s most technologically advanced 
country, will enjoy distinct advantages. It is true that the physical 
assets of an industrialized nation are more vulnerable to bombing. But 
this handicap is more than balanced by our higher capacity for tech- 
nological self-protection. 

Defenses against high, fast-flying aircraft will have to function with 
the speed of electronics, which is the speed of light: 186,000 miles per 
second. The new jet fighters do not rely on human sight to locate and 
shoot at the enemy planes, but on automatic means and radar. Inter- 
ception and anti-aircraft weapons will of necessity operate elec- 
tronically. 

In consequence of this, the defensive advantage will lie with a 
country densely covered with a network of electronic means: millions 
of miles of telegraph, telephone, and electric wires and conduits, 
elaborate radio and television networks. The mere statement of this 
truth attests our enormous advantage over a country like Soviet 
Russia. 

America is virtually encased in a close-woven fabric of electric 
wiring and radio carrier waves that can be utilized for electronic de- 
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fenses without interrupting light, power, and communications. De- 
spite its industrial progress, Russia remains comparatively primitive 
in this respect. It will be another generation at least before its gigantic 
spaces can be efficiently wired. Until then, gaping holes will remain in 
the Soviet electronic shield. 

“The chief difficulty connected with radar detection of missiles di- 
rected at us in a future war,” one expert warned in 1946, “would be 
that of separating the radar signals produced by such objects from 
those caused by friendly and normal air traffic. This calls for the de- 
velopment of an identification system of unparalleled effectiveness 
and subtlety... .”* 

Perhaps he underrated American ingenuity. Only three years later, 
in the course of the Congressional hearings on the B-36, it was dis- 
closed that we already possessed “secret equipment” that distin- 
guishes between friendly and hostile aircraft.t Millions in our armed 
forces were taught the art of aircraft recognition in the last war. Now 
science again replaces and surpasses human senses, furnishing us with 
instantaneous and infallible identification of friend and foe. 

The erection of a dense radar screen around the United States will 
be a costly enterprise. In proportion to the total defense effort, how- 
ever, it will probably be no more expensive than the picket fence of 
Coast Artillery protecting the periphery of the country was in relation 
to total defense effort in the old days. 

Naturally the Continental Defense Air Force, like the Strategic Air 
Force, must be “in being” and geared to instant action. Its magnitude 
and lien upon national resources should be second only to the Strate- 
gic Striking Air Force. Its present arbitrary deployment, without 
specific reference to priorities of objectives to be defended, has be- 
come anachronistic. Funds should be provided for more rational 
deployment, critical industries and the strategic bases of our retalia- 
tory intercontinental air force having first priority. At the same time 
the air units of the National Guard, heretofore an adjunct of the Army 
and equipped with tactical aircraft, should be reorganized as defense 
units of the Air Force; their intimate knowledge of the localities in 
which they would operate gives them an advantage that should be 


* One World or None, Louis Ridenour, page 38. 
+ Associated Press, October 10, 1949. 
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exploited. Not only aircraft but all types of aerial defense—waming 
radar stations, anti-aircraft artillery, guided missiles, etc.—-ought to 
be unified in a single Command, under an airman in charge of the 
entire continental air defense. 

In absolute terms the financial drain of proper defense will be 
heavy. Where is all this wealth to come from? No nation has the re- 
motest chance of possessing adequate means for complete control of 
the air space above the enemy and over its own territory, and of gen- 
erating the means for passive resistance, while continuing to pay for 
outmoded forces and installations on the traditional scale. From the 
angle of defensive necessities in the atomic age, we again reach the 
conclusion that we cannot afford the luxury of “balanced forces.” To 
provide adequate air power and adequate defenses without bank- 
rupting ourselves, we must devise strategy that boldly stops the heavy 
drains of supporting outlived and irrelevant military forces. 

The economic facts of life can no longer be ignored in the military 
picture. The high cost of atomic warfare, in explosives and air power, 
has far-reaching implications. Our every defensive tactic—dispersion, 
bomb-proof construction, underground projects, electronic detection 
systems, etc.—will have to be paid for. At the same time they will 
oblige the enemy to use more atom bombs and aviation, to the point 
where his costs, in relation to results achieved, become uneconomic 
and in the long run prohibitive. 

A nation prepared, with enough and the right kind of defensive 
means, geared to minimize and absorb atomic and other explosive 
damage, can force upon the adversary a rate of attrition in offensive 
action beyond his capacity. It will be a long time, I am convinced, be- 
fore atomic weapons can be provided by any belligerent at a cost and 
in quantities allowing their use as lavishly as ordinary TNT and in- 
cendiaries can be used. 


6 


Tuus 1s perhaps a convenient place for brief comment on hysteria in 
another dimension: the forecasts of horror unlimited through disease 
or biological warfare. Even the panic-mongering on atomic destruc- 
tion pales when the bacteriological prophets take over. 

In theory a biological offensive can be outlined convincingly 
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enough, given an ample supply of creepy adjectives. Actually, such 
a weapon of terror could not impose surrender, and therefore would 
boomerang against the belligerent who unleashes it. The history of 
war-making shows that resort to such terror weapons comes, if at all, 
in the extreme of desperation. No country will commit its major ener- 
gies and resources to the manufacture and delivery of disease germs 
—and such an effort on a smaller scale, short of the magnitude for vic- 
tory, would be futile. 

Before World War II, extreme claims were made for bombing with 
poison gas. It was said that poison gas from the skies would result in 
“ghost cities” and even “ghost nations”; also that such attacks would 
have the advantage of destroying people instead of things, and that 
an attack of that kind on a capital city alone would bring panic and 
precipitate immediate surrender. 

Yet we saw no use of gas in the last war. Why? Certainly not be- 
cause of humane scruples but because poison gas, for all its diabolical 
qualities, was not practical enough to exact surrender. It represented 
a highly inefficient exploitation of offensive power. Its target was hu- 
man life, but destruction of life while a nation retains its physical in- 
struments for waging war can never in itself bring a decision. War 
against people is an unprofitable undertaking. Only war against 
the means to make war pays high military dividends. Neither gas nor 
bacteria will be used as long as there are more economical methods for 
compelling an enemy to quit. 

Bacteriological warfare through saboteurs can be discounted at the 
outset. It would necessarily be on a minor scale, readily localized and 
isolated. No nation would conceivably undertake this strategy except 
on a gigantic scale through the air. For this purpose it would need 
absolute control of the skies, as a guarantee that the victim nation 
would not retaliate with the same weapon. But if it controls the skies 
it has less barbarous and more effective ways of imposing defeat. 

In most cases simple and effective countermeasures are available. 
And the United States would start with a substantial advantage in a 
bacteriological war by reason of its high standards of sanitation, hy- 
giene, and medical service. The elementary facts of aseptics and anti- 
septics, commonplace knowledge for Americans, are still deep mys- 
teries to the majority of Russians. In the Pacific war, our troops 
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exposed to fever-ridden swamps and jungle diseases suffered less from 
those unaccustomed perils than the natives of those areas. 

Over and above the old and the new drugs, many new protective 
methods are on the horizon of preventive medicine, and their devel- 
opment would proceed at a swift rate with the first sign of biological 
warfare. Radioactive salts, ionized metals, and radioactive alloys will 
play a great part in the defense against bacteriological threats. Ac- 
cording to some scientists, the entire water system of a city could be 
sterilized with ionized metal alloys. As always in the past, the of- 
fensive menace will generate techniques of defense. 

I am not implying that we should be complacent about the possi- 
bility of biological offensive, no matter how remote. We were pre- 
pared to meet a poison-gas attack and to use it in reprisal. If we are 
similarly prepared for bacteriological warfare, the chances are over- 
whelming that it will never come. 

As for the so-called radioactive “clouds” that supposedly will 
drench huge areas and destroy all life, they are another product of 
the hysterical speculation which confuses the theoretically possible 
with what is, as yet, highly improbable. The technical difficulties of 
shielding radioactive materials for producing such clouds are every 
bit as formidable as those that hamper the use of atomic energy for 
industrial and propulsion purposes. It is still highly problematical 
whether it would be possible to deliver by air the substances for 
generating radioactive clouds. 

By the time such problems are solved, countermeasures are likely 
to have been developed. One such measure has already been sug- 
gested by Dr. Oleg Yadoff, a scientist formerly at the Sorbonne and 
now with Columbia University. He has devised a process for creating 
clouds of electrically charged particles; in contact with radioactive 
clouds, these will decontaminate them completely or at least reduce 
them to a non-lethal dose. 

Even such a brief appraisal of our defensive capacity, both passive 
and active, indicates that if we force the enemy to fight on our terms 
—to accept air battle—we can attain decisive superiority. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FALLACY OF KILLING 
PEOPLE 


5 


AFTER EVERY WAR popular revulsion against its piled-up horrors tends 
to brand as “inhuman” the weapons with which it was conducted. The 
societies whose greeds and blunders caused the war are inclined to 
take out their sense of guilt on the instruments of war-making. 

The air weapon and those who wield it have been no exception. 
During the last war airmen were often reproached for the great de- 
struction inflicted on belligerent nations by air power, and the pro- 
ponents of aerial strategy were sometimes looked upon as especially 
callous practitioners of the trade of killing. The idea which then took 
root is that air warfare is a peculiarly brutal type of struggle. 

The emotions which inspire the idea are admirable, but its logic 
leaves much to be desired. The greatest demonstration of traditional 
surface war in modern times was unrolled in Russia, the greatest ap- 
plication of air power in Germany. No one will contend that the sum- 
total of horrors—as measured in casualties, smashed cities, scorched 
areas, homelessness, and suffering—was any bigger in Germany than 
in Russia. As between Stalingrad and Berlin, as between Leningrad 
and Hamburg, there is little to choose. 

Attacks on civilians are as old as the first raid on a village in primi- 
tive times. The bombardment of cities by armies, naval bombardment 
of populated coastal areas, the slow strangulation of entire nations by 
hunger and disease through siege and blockade—how do they differ 
in moral substance from aerial bombing? 

All war is hell. To discuss the degrees of hellishness may sound 
cynical. But I believe that air power, if properly used, can be more 
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humane than the traditional surface forces. It does not—or at least it 
should not—seek to destroy the population of a nation. Its objective 
is to disarm the foe by crippling his industria\ setup, fuel, transpor- 
tation, and other military vitals. In this process large casualties are 
inevitable. But if the attack is competently planned and directed, loss 
of life on both sides is smaller than in the ebb and flow of great armies 
clashing on the surface. 

When armies fight, the physical expunging of millions of soldiers’ 
lives with guns and tanks, flame-throwers and poison gas, is the prin- 
cipal immediate task in clearing a road to the enemy homeland. In 
air battle, killing is incidental to the strategic purpose. 

The more primitive a weapon, the more cruel it is likely to be. The 
death inflicted with a caveman’s club is more painful and brutal than 
the one produced by a clean bullet through the brain. A military 
strategy that imposes surrender by direct blows at a nation’s indus- 
trial heart is less savage than a strategy requiring systematic exter- 
mination of its armed forces to reach that heart. 

In the past, in order to attain victory, we had normally to cut 
through the living flesh of massed millions. The advent of air power 
has made it possible to strike at the ultimate targets directly, over the 
heads of armies and navies, in disregard of geographical barriers, 
without putting the intervening territories to fire and sword mile by 
mile. Air power can seek out specific targets and demolish them most 
economically. 

It has been said that air power is the force of “mass destruction” 
and the havoc wrought in Germany is adduced as evidence. The 
charge has in it an element of truth, insofar as unnecessary, clumsy, 
strategically futile bombing was applied in the early years. It is a 
charge, however, that could be addressed with equal justice to mili- 
tarily unwarranted mass destruction by naval guns and army artillery 
in this and other wars. The alleged brutality is not inherent in the 
weapon. It is usually the result of unskilled and unwise use. 

It should be remembered that the last war offered few examples of 
pure air strategy. In the main, belligerents used aviation as an aux- 
iliary of their surface forces. The destruction piled up therefore repre- 
sented a total well above the normal amount dictated by air strategy. 
Genuine aerial warfare, the kind that is geared for a decision through 
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the neutralization of an enemy’s war-making capacity, should involve 
a minimum loss of life for attackers and defenders alike. 

In the bloody struggle for islands and atolls in the Pacific, con- 
ducted at the same time on sea and land and in the skies, every inch 
of beach, every coral crag was paid for with heavy casualties. Names 
like Tarawa and Iwo Jima and Okinawa connote death and hor- 
ror. Consider how many American and Japanese lives would have 
been spared if we had prepared to mount a direct, concentrated aerial 
offensive on Japan proper from the outset. 

Air power happens to be an extremely technical force. Used by 
those who understand its laws and limitations, it can accomplish its 
purpose with a minimum of damage. A good shot can put his bullet 
through the vital organ of an animal and save its pelt, where an awk- 
ward marksman will mutilate the beast in the attempt to subdue it. 
Though air power was applied in action by skilled airmen, its role in 
the larger scheme was largely defined by minds untrained in the arts 
of aerial warfare. Small wonder that their methods and choice of mili- 
tary objectives proved so destructive. 

Because we conducted war in all three elements simultaneously, it 
became necessary to attack the enemy’s means of waging war in all 
three elements. Air power was called on to destroy the sources of his 
sea power, land power, and air power. What was once said of Napo- 
leon can be paraphrased for the Allied leadership suddenly faced 
with air power. They had “no notion of the motion in the air ocean.” 
Consequently, they ordered air power to destroy anything and every- 
thing related to war on land and on the high seas, and enemy morale 
as well. 

In the eyes of history, the methods of the last war—including a con- 
siderable amount of unwarranted bombing—will be revealed as 
transitory. Air power was not permitted to assume its proper strategic 
role until the very end, and we continued to mass for showdown bat- 
tles on the surface. The result was strategic confusion and waste. 

Future wars should be increasingly a contest in the annihilation of 
weapons at their point of origin, rather than a contest in mutual 
slaughter. Industrial potentials, not human beings, should be the pri- 
mary targets in bombing. In the hands of civilized, technologically 
advanced countries, air power can be the most humane of all military 
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forces. The availability of the atom bomb changes nothing in this 
respect—unless it is misused by an uncivilized nation lacking neces- 
sary skills, without moral inhibitions and bent on annihilation. In 
that case, the new explosives may indeed compass the end of civi- 
lization. 

As precision in picking out and erasing selected strategic targets 
improves, the toll of life will be reduced. Mass destruction will cease 
to be mistaken for a strategy; it will be realized that more often it is 
proof that the attacker does not have a strategy. 


2 


ENEMY MoRALE is of course a proper objective in any kind of warfare. 
The mistake is in supposing that it can be destroyed by just killing 
people, by sheer bombing. 

Soon after America entered the last war, I formulated this thesis: 
“Destruction of enemy morale from the air can be accomplished only 
by precision bombing.” Though available evidence was still meager, 
it seemed clear to me that civilian populations could “take it.” The 
general assumption that aerial bombardment would quickly shatter 
civilian morale proved unjustified. People under sky-fire adjusted 
themselves to the dangers and the sacrifices more readily than had 
been foreseen. On the whole, indeed, armed forces have been more 
quickly demoralized by air power than the unarmed city dwellers. 

Important military conclusions could be drawn from these facts: 
“They mean that haphazard destruction of cities—sheer blows at 
morale—are costly and wasteful in relation to the tactical results 
obtained. . . . Unplanned vandalism from the air must give way, 
more and more, to planned, predetermined destruction.” * 

Partly because we had not provided the means for precision bomb- 
ing, and more so because of wrong decisions, people were too often 
regarded as targets. In early 1942, according to Air Marshal Lord 
Tedder, “Bomber Commands were given the directive specifying the 
principal industrial sites of the Ruhr as first priority targets, the opera- 
tions to be focused on the morale of the enemy civil population and 
in particular on industrial workers.” This Lord Tedder described as 
* Victory Through Air Power, page 145. 
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“a common-denominator target system . . . the enemy war indus- 
tries were to be attacked by demoralizing the workers.” * 

Assuredly orders of this kind did not originate with airmen. I was 
not alone among them in pointing out repeatedly that morale cannot 
be undermined by attacking people directly, but only by depriving 
them of the means of normal existence and in particular the weapons 
for defending themselves. We believed that air action against human 
life was a misdirection of effort. Yet the directive that emerged from 
the Casablanca conference in January, 1943, where aviation leaders 
played second or third fiddle, read as follows: 

“The air ought to be employed for the destruction and dislocation 
of the German military, industrial, and economic systems and the 
undermining of the morale of the German people to the point where 
their capacity for armed resistance is fatally weakened.” 

Not a word about the Luftwaffe, which air-power specialists in- 
sisted should be given number one target priority. Right or wrong, 
it was a directive which Allied air power did not have the magnitude 
to carry out. What it demanded was the destruction of the German 
industrial potential as a whole, the wrecking of German civilian mo- 
rale as a whole. To accomplish this would have called for an aggregate 
of explosive tonnage we could not conceivably deliver in any case. 

Air force will cease to be a weapon of mass annihilation just as 
soon as it is directed by airmen in the implementation of air strategy. 
The loose talk about “wiping out Russia with atom bombs” comes 
from angry civilians or from military men who have little inkling of 
the true possibilities inherent in air power Air power is the firearms 
of the twentieth century. It makes possible a decision by piercing 
the vital organs of the enemy nation, instead of butchering millions 
of bodies on both sides. 

A major effort to destroy people, even if it were militarily justified, 
is likely to fail. The human animal, being endowed with reason and 
cunning and an intense instinct for self-preservation, is not easily 
killed. The high casualties in Hiroshima and Nagasaki are misleading; 
they represented the victims of a total initial surprise which can 
never again be repeated. 

Besides, when we speak of morale we refer to the state of mind 
* “The Exercise of Air Power,” lecture, Cambridge University, 1947, 
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of survivors. The experience of the last war has proved for all time 
that man’s capacity for absorbing suffering without breaking is 
almost infinite. London and Berlin, Leningrad and Tokyo, should 
induce the advocates of random mass bombing to reconsider their 
views. 

There is another fact rarely noted. Quite aside from humanitarian 
considerations, it is militarily advantageous to avoid outright killing 
of people in enemy countries. After all, corpses can’t revolt, but mil- 
lions of living people whose everyday existence is shattered as a 
result of systematic bombardment contribute to the general chaos, 
undermining morale and hastening the collapse of resistance. 

This is especially true in totalitarian countries, where human life 
is the most expendable of all resources. Mass extermination which 
leaves the Kremlin’s power to make war unbroken would scarcely 
disturb rulers who have not scrupled to exterminate millions of their 
own subjects to put over an economic change—like collectivization 
of agriculture. The regime has to be disarmed through the elimina- 
tion first of its air power, then of its decisive industrial means. Only 
then will the people, soldiers and civilians, perhaps turn on their 
government, which will have shown itself incapable of defending 
them and will have shed its aura of invincibility. 

If a Russian industrial complex were destroyed along with its work- 
ers and their families, the blow would be far less serious for the Soviet 
government than if the workers and their families remained alive. 
Those idle people would have to be fed and clothed; as their numbers 
swelled, they would become more and more of a weight on the 
regime and a threat to its survival. 

Both as ethics and as strategy, therefore, we can and should make 
it clear that we do not aim at the annihilation of human beings. From 
this it follows that we should, wherever feasible, warn enemy popu- 
lations of impending bomber offensives and give them every chance 
to survive consistent with success of the missions. 


3 


IF FORCED into war, our purpose should be to compromise the enemy 
regime by exposing its inability to defend and supply the needs of 
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its people. A valid objective in any war, this applies in particular to 
a police-state like Soviet Russia which dominates its population by 
psychological and physical terror. No doubt should be left that our 
attack is directed not against the inhabitants but against the leaders 
and their system of government. 

Not long ago a military man asked me in all seriousness “how many 
million Russians we must kill to make them quit.” 

“I don't believe we can win wars by killing people,” I replied. 

He seemed taken aback by this statement. “Suppose we kill all two 
hundred million of them,” he argued. “Wouldn't we be the winners?” 

I had to agree that he was right, but hastened to point out that we 
Americans certainly would not attempt any such savagery on moral 
grounds, and that in any event we could not accomplish it. 

“All right,” he bargained, “suppose we eliminate only ten million 
Russians.” 

“Tf the industrial war-making vitals of the country were not para- 
lyzed,” I answered, “the death of ten millions would not bring sur- 
render. It would, therefore, be purposeless in the military sense. 
Worse, it would raise the mood of resistance, the will to fight. The 
effort would thus represent not only an immoral but a strategically 
stupid misuse of our aerial potential.” 

The fallacy of mass bombing on an indiscriminate scale seems to 
me one that airmen in particular must help eradicate. 

In past wars the purpose was usually to undermine the enemy 
country’s position as a competitor in world markets; to take away its 
colonies or home territories; to reduce it from a great to a minor 
power in the international political pattern. In greater or smaller 
measure they were wars of aggrandizement and exploitation. 

World War II was more complicated in its character. The primary 
enemy was a Nazified Germany, exponent of a new type of human 
society openly seeking to impose itself on the whole world as a 
“superior race.” That meant we were engaged in a struggle not so 
much with the country or with the German people as with the Hitler 
regime and its complex of power. It was to that extent an ideological 
war. But two elements of confusion entered into the picture: at least 
one of our allies had old-style territorial goals, and, more important, 
this ally was a great totalitarian power. 
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In effect three ideologies were thus engaged in the strange and 
rather unnatural alignment of forces: on one side Fascism, on the 
other Democracy and Communism. Should there be another war, no 
such complexities are likely to develop. The main contenders will be 
Democracy on one side, totalitarian Communism on the other. For the 
first time since the great religious wars of the past, it would be a 
fairly clear-cut ideological contest. 

The implications of this fact are deep-reaching. It means that we 
would not be at war with Russia as a nation nor with the Russians 
as a people—but with Communism as a system of power. We shall 
not be committed to eliminating Russia as a nation but to making it 
into a co-operative, non-aggressive nation. Our purpose would not 
be to bleed its people, but to liberate them from a hateful and hated 
tyranny. We would have no goals beyond ending the threat to civi- 
lization represented by Communist methods and ambitions. 

We have no way of judging accurately how large a part of the 
inhabitants of the Soviet sphere would sympathize with us, but cer- 
tainly their number runs into scores of millions. The vast hordes of 
political prisoners and slave laborers in Soviet concentration camps, 
the scope of police terror, the extent of desertions from the Red armed 
forces, the hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens who refused to 
go back to their homeland after their country’s victory in World 
War II—these are a few of the indications that a large part, at least, 
of the Soviet peoples hate their government. 

These would be our allies in their hearts, even as Stalin’s followers 
in the United States and other democratic countries would be his 
allies in their hearts. American political and military strategy alike 
should take cognizance. of these potential allies and leave no stone 
unturned to expand their numbers. It should take into consideration 
that virtually the entire population in the non-Russian lands held by 
the Communists would regard us as liberators. Atom bombs wrongly 
applied may actually do us irreparable harm, if they operate to rally 
the Soviet and satellite masses around the dictatorship. 

It is by this time fairly common knowledge—though during the war 
it was kept more or less secret—that the German invaders of the 
Soviet Union in June, 1941, were at first welcomed by a large part 
if not most of the Soviet people. The Reichswehr was able to gather in 
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millions of war prisoners in a few brief months because the Red Army 
fought half-heartedly. Hundreds of thousands of these prisoners con- 
sented to fight on the German side against their own country in the 
hope of overthrowing the Communist regime. Hordes of Russian 
civilians in the first stages rushed to volunteer to work with the Ger- 
man conquerors. 

But it did not take long for the Soviet peoples to realize that the 
Germans were there not as liberators but as slave-masters. Quickly 
enough they learned about the brutality, the race arrogance, the 
barbarism of their uninvited guests. Hitler, convinced that only force 
counts, did nothing to meet popular Russian hopes for economic and 
political freedoms and for self-government. And so the initial friend- 
liness changed rapidly into deadly hostility. The people in the main 
rallied around Stalin as the lesser of the two evils, preferring their 
own to foreign oppressors. Even at that, huge numbers of partisans 
in the Ukraine and other areas continued to fight against both the 
Reds and the invaders. 

It may be said with some justice that Hitler saved Stalin by merely 
behaving like Hitler. Had the invaders been of a different human and 
political stripe, had they been truly interested in defeating the gov- 
ernment rather than crushing and chaining the country, the outcome 
might have been different. 


4 


THIS HISTORICAL BACKGROUND holds valuable lessons for us. The worst 
blunder we could make would be to ignore the gulf between the 
Soviet regime and its subjects; to treat them in our thinking and 
planning as if they were one and indivisible. A strategy of indiscrimi- 
nate destruction would amount to a repetition of Hitlez’s mistake. 
in driving the peoples of the U.S.S.R. to all-out resistance. 

The way of wisdom would be to widen that gulf by every psycho- 
logical procedure we can devise. Even now, in the cold war, every- 
thing possible ought to be done to convince the average man behind 
the Iron Curtain that America and the democracies in general have 
no quarrel with him but only with his totalitarian bosses. Certainly 
we should be minutely prepared to bring this knowledge to him the 
moment that a shooting war breaks out. 
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I know the Russian people as only a man of Russian birth and 
background can know them. I have talked at length with recent fugi- 
tives from their country, as well as with foreigners who have lived 
and worked there since the war. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the great majority of Russians have a deep admiration and fellow- 
feeling for Americans. They sense that the two great peoples have 
a great deal in common. Only artificial iron curtains prevent the forg- 
ing of friendly and peaceful bonds between the two nations. 

Nearly all Russians are profoundly conscious of America’s superior 
technology. Their dictatorship has held up American methods and 
“American tempo” as shining goals in the Five Year Plans. During 
the war the Soviet peoples saw the products of American industrial 
ingenuity. They cannot look complacently on the possibility of a 
showdown with this superior nation. Somehow, at any cost, we must 
make them aware that such a showdown is unnecessary and that, if 
it is forced upon them—and us—by the Kremlin, American victory 
is inevitable. 

I came to the United States more than thirty years ago and quickly 
learned to love it, to treasure its free way of life. I am eager for other 
peoples—and especially my Russian brethren—to share these bless- 
ings. Like nearly all my fellow-Americans, I cherish the hope that 
the potentials of American civilization may one day be made acces- 
sible to the Russians on the basis of a free, friendly, mutually helpful 
interchange. And I have no doubts that the great mass of Russians 
share this hope. We must let them know that our goals are peace and 
co-operation; that if driven to fight we shall aim to free them from 
the chains of their dictatorship. 

We should not underestimate their essential good sense. Russians 
have never forgotten the generous famine rescue work done by the 
American Relief Administration under Herbert Hoover in the early 
nineteen-twenties; nor the gigantic assistance delivered to their hard- 
pressed country in the last war. We must come to them, even in war, 
as friends. We must so conduct the struggle if it is forced upon us 
as to confirm and fortify the Russian preconceptions of Ameri- 
cans as highly civilized and decent human beings. 

What has all this to do with air power? To begin with, the frontiers 
between strategy and politics, always uncertain, tend to disappear 
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when a war is largely or entirely ideological. Secondly, air power 
happens to be a flexible weapon, as significant for psychological as 
for military offensive. 

If command of the skies over the Soviet domain will enable us to 
kill Russians, it will also enable us to win their friendship and col- 
laboration. Our whole pattern of destruction should be designed, 
as far as possible, to isolate the government from its subjects. Through 
pinpoint demolition we shall destroy the regime’s radio broadcasting 
facilities, while enlarging our own. As insurgent groups and guerrilla 
contingents develop in the Soviet area, they can be supplied from the 
skies with arms and where necessary with military and political lead- 
ership. 

Air power alone cannot supply, cannot provide the logistics for 
ground action on a colossal scale on another continent. But once we 
exercise sky control, it will be possible to land Marines and air-borne 
divisions in regions where anti-Communist forces have obtained the 
upper hand. Such forces, working with the local guerrilla troops, can 
be continuously supplied and supported by airlift. 

The destruction of Red military power would be pressed to the 
limit at the same time. The Kremlin’s means for making war, its fuel, 
its transport, its electronic centers, would be eliminated. But the 
whole process should be planned and selective, sparing life and 
preserving the facilities essential for an early restoration of normal 
existence. 

The conquest of the skies through the defeat of Soviet air power 
is the condition for success in any case. Our strategy and equipment 
must be in line with that supreme objective. How we choose to ex- 
ploit the freedom of the skies thereafter—the proportions of military 
and psychological action—will be, I believe, a test of our national 
maturity. 

In case of war, a historical task, over and above its military func- 
tions, will devolve upon the American Air Force. It will be the one 
that makes the first and the most sustained contact with the people of 
Russia. To a large extent the outcome of the struggle may be influ- 
enced by the behavior of this force—by the way in which its strength 
is tempered with consideration for the innocent. The need to shorten 
the struggle by winning over more and more of the Russian people— 
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the determination not to “lose the peace” again as we did in World 
War I—should figure importantly in our overall plans. 

The moment that a shooting war comes, the Iron Curtain will be 
pierced by our aviation. Psychological war will be recognized as a 
vital, in some respects the most vital, phase of the offensive for vic- 
tory. Fortunately the primary military force of our epoch also opens 
up magnificent possibilities for this phase of the combined operations. 
No longer restricted by diplomatic barriers, we shall not only call 
upon all subjects of the Soviet empire to revolt but will help them 
do it. For example, literally millions of radio receiving sets could be 
dropped throughout Russia and Soviet-held territory, so that the 
Voice of America could be heard by these people. 

I do not want to be misunderstood—I am making no futile claims 
of “bloodless” wars. I am not unduly squeamish about imposing cas- 
ualties on an enemy to win a war, nor do I agree with the belated 
discovery by some Navy men that bombardment is “immoral.” My 
point is that the killing of people in itself is neither a necessary nor 
a decisive objective. No matter how any future war is fought, it will 
exact a more tragic toll in life than any in the past. The element 
determining victory, however, will not be the destruction of life 
but destruction of substance. 

We must utilize to the maximum the unique ability of air power 
to destroy all weapons, no matter in what medium they are designed 
to operate, by bombing before they are “born”—while they are still 
in the incubating stage at the point of production. Air power can 
deal effectively with a submarine yard or a tank factory or an avia- 
tion plant. But once these plants are allowed to “hatch” their weapons 
and spread them throughout the world, interception and destruction 
become tremendously more complicated and costly. The advantage 
of attacking the breeding places is therefore apparent. 

On the basis of the experience of World War II, it was possible to 
state that “attack against human beings, who are mobile and intelli- 
gent, is infinitely less effective than attack against inert things.” * 
To mount an offensive against millions of people would be a strategic 
blunder, a political blunder, and in any case beyond our physical 
capacity. This is not sentimentality. It is hard-headed military sense. 
* “We're Preparing for the Wrong War,” by the author; Look, December 9, 1947. 
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1. Three identical eggs hatch creatures that live in water, on land, and in 
the air: let us say an alligator, an ostrich and an eagle. To deal with them after 
they have spread through their respective elements, various appropriate weap- 
ons have to be designed to track them down and destroy them one by one. 


2. But while they are still in the incubating stage, all three can be destroyed 
with equal efficiency by a single weapon—let us say—a brick. 


8. The eagle can attack an alligator if it shows its head above water; it can 
overtake and attack an ostrich; and it can fight another eagle. But neither the 
alligator nor the ostrich can challenge an eagle; they can merely defend them: 
selves or try to escape. 


THus THE supremacy of air power would seem to flow from nature 
itself. It is the only strategic force that can carry war to the enemy by 


4, Three identical factories produce weapons for forces operating in differ- 
ent elements—sea, land, and air: say submarines, tanks, and planes. To deal 
with them after they have been deployed through their respective elements, 
various counter-weapons must be designed to track them down and destroy 


them throughout the world. 
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5. But while still in the “incubating” stage in their factories, all these weap- 
ons can be destroyed with a single instrument: a bomb. 
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6. As in nature, air force can attack and engage at will both tanks and sub- 
marines, and of course it can fight opposing air force. But neither land nor 
sea force can take the initiative against air force. At best they can merely de- 
fend themselves or try to escape. 


its own direct and independent action. Like the eagle, it enjoys the 
initiative of action against anything glued to the earth’s surface. 
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Certainly the kind of mass or “morale” bombing that was unloosed 
against Germany in the earlier stages of the air offensive—as analyzed 
in the next chapter—should not be repeated. 

Air power, like sea power in the past, aims to impose a blockade 
on the enemy area. Navies could put a noose of steel around an in- 
sular nation; air power can clamp a lid over a self-contained continent 
with the same suffocating effect—by destroying its interior lines of 
transportation and communication and its vital means of existence. 
To hasten a break in morale, to create a sense of the futility of further 
resistance, the tri-dimensional blockade must be maximally effective. 
When control of the air is assured, no effort should be diverted from 
this job of destroying essential physical targets, rather than human 
lives. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE BOMBING’ OF GERMANY 


Tt 


THE ATOM BOMB did not revolutionize war-making, but it did drama- 
tize the revolution in war-making inherent in air power. Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki helped people grasp the implications of war through 
the third dimension. But taking their cue from confused scientists 
and journalists, a good many people credited the military revolution 
to the novel bomb instead of the new military force. 

It is as if a searchlight suddenly revealed to observers a startling 
sight until then shrouded in darkness, and they treated the sight as 
though it were an attribute of the searchlight. Actually it had been 
there all the time; persons with sharper eyes had seen it and pro- 
claimed it and been stoned as fanatics for insisting it was there. Op- 
eration Crossroads, the title applied to the Bikini atom-bomb tests 
in 1946, actually took place forty-three years earlier at Kitty Hawk. 
It was there, when man conquered the air and opened up a new 
method of carrying war to an enemy, that humanity found itself 
at the real crossroads. The atom explosions merely revealed to the 
whole world a revolutionary condition that had been perfectly ap- 
parent to a Billy Mitchell, let us say, a generation earlier. 

At the same time, unhappily, the destructiveness of the new ex- 
plosive has encouraged a fallacy at the other end of the scale: the 
belief that war can now be won by sheer bombing—by “bombing 
alone.” Many who denied the possibility of winning war through air 
power when a TNT bomb was used, now go to the other extreme 
of insisting it can be won with bombs only, when the missile is atomic. 

I know that I have been persistently linked with the proposition of 
“bombing alone.” It may even come as a surprise to some readers that 
I disown it. Few diatribes against “extremists” have not made the 
assumption that I favor all-out, indiscriminate bombing. The plain 
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fact, however, is that from the First World War to this day I have 
sought to make clear to the public the vital and oft-confused distinc- 
tion involved. My contention has been that air power alone can im- 
pose surrender on an enemy. I have explained to the point of boredom 
that the goal of air power applied strategically is not bombing as an 
end in itself but conquest of the air, in which bombing is an incidental 
procedure. Once a nation has stripped its adversary of air power, 
obtaining the right of way over his territory, bombing follows as 
needed to confirm the victory and enforce surrender. 

In the last war there was a spate of books and articles by air-power 
champions, usually amateurs, who promised painless victory through 
bombing alone. Their plans followed the same too simple formula. 
They divided Germany into so many target areas, then prescribed 
so many tons of explosive per area. As bookkeeping it always bal- 
anced. As strategy it never balanced, because it omitted or minimized 
the all-important struggle for access to the targets. They merely 
skipped the indispensable preliminary of winning mastery of the 
medium through which the explosives must be carried. 

For instance, Francis Vivian Drake, in his book Vertical Warfare 
(1943), proposed an air plan in which British-American air forces 
could “bring Germany to her knees” in “between four and six months.” 
He divided his offensive plan into two phases of two months each, 
together employing 8,660 bombers including replacements. They 
would drop 240,000 tons of bombs in those four months, losing 1,660 
planes and 20,000 airmen. He clinched his proposal with the assertion 
that “it is outside of the realm of possibility that the population of 
any country, no matter how determined or how desperate, could with- 
stand anything like such a terrible tonnage as 240,000 tons of bombs 
in such a short interval”; that “no people, no industrial system could 
withstand the proposed assault. . . .” 

Actually, we had to use not only bombers but long-range fighters, 
which he did not mention. According to the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, the peak strength reached by our air forces at any one time 
was almost 28,000 combat planes, out of which more than half were 
bombers. Our aggregate losses were some 40,000 aircraft, half of them 
bombers. We unloaded 2,700,000 tons of bombs (85% of which were 
dropped after the publication of Mr. Drake’s book). In the one month 
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of March, 1945, we delivered 260,000 tons—more than the entire 
Drake schedule for four months. To do this we had to pay a cruel 
price of 160,000 airmen lost in the course of the European war. 

How could airmen like Mr. Drake be so far off in their estimates? 
The answer is very simple. Like some airmen today, they overlooked 
the most crucial element of modern war—air battle. The difference 
between the Drake estimate and reality represents largely the cost of 
command of the air. 

The advent of the atomic explosive has given a fresh impulse to that 
kind of oversimplification. There are those who calculate the number 
of vital target areas in the Soviet Union, for example, prescribe an 
atomic stockpile to match, and present their brows for the laurels of 
victory. Though most air strategists, then as now, fought against such 
concepts, we were widely accused of planning to win the last war in 
that fashion. Now, in retrospect, we are blamed for the alleged fail- 
ure of the very thing we opposed. 

Germany, we are told, was subjected for years to area bombing, 
morale bombing, saturation bombing—but neither its industry nor 
its morale caved in. In a concerted attempt to discredit strategic air 
power, critics in England and the United States quote the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey to the effect that between 1942 and the fall of 
1944 “Germany’s military output in aircraft weapons and ammunition 
was raised more than threefold, in tanks nearly sixfold” in spite of 
heavy bombing; that Hitler’s “aircraft production doubled from De- 
cember, 1943, to July, 1944,” and so on. 

They do not pause to inquire whether our bombing was the kind 
envisioned by proponents of all-out air strategy; whether it utilized 
the proper equipment and maintained the requisite continuity of ac- 
tion. And they gloss over the conclusions reached by the same Bomb- 
ing Survey from which they quote isolated facts and figures. Having 
analyzed the air action in the European theater, the Survey offers this 
general finding: 


Allied air power was decisive in the war in Western Europe. 
Hindsight inevitably suggests that it might have been employed 
differently or better in some respects. Nevertheless, it was de- 
cisive. In the air, its victory was complete; at sea, its contribution, 
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combined with naval power, brought an end to the enemy's 
greatest naval threat—the U-boat; on land, it helped turn the tide 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Allied ground forces. . . . 

The German experience suggests that even a first-class military 
power—rugged and resilient as Germany was—cannot live long 
under full-scale and free exploitation of air weapons over the 
heart of its territory. By the beginning of 1945, before the inva- 
sion of the homeland itself, Germany was reaching a state of 
helplessness. 


“Full-scale and free exploitation of air weapons” is precisely what 
Allied air power did not enjoy, until the final stage of the struggle. 
Such exploitation calls for command of the skies, through the neutral- 
ization of the enemy's air forces. Had that been made the chief goal, 
had it been attained two years earlier, the European war would un- 
doubtedly have been finished sooner and with a great saving in both 
Allied and enemy lives. 

The failures charged against strategic bombing were in the final 
analysis direct results of fallacious use of the air power available, 
made worse by limitations on the quantity and quality of equipment. 
The actual employment of air power in the theater of operations was 
in the hands of airmen who on the whole acquitted themselves well. 
But the strategy was dictated by a Combined Chiefs of Staff in which 
airmen had only a minor role and which employed the air potential 
for “softening” purposes in line with its main surface strategies. 

Those who conducted the war were faced with a new strategic 
force which they had not taken into consideration in their planning, 
a force wholly alien to their training and natures. Until the last year 
they tried to squeeze the airplane into their old strategic molds. The 
air actions they ordered were not aimed at the primary objective— 
the elimination of German air opposition—but at general industrial 
and morale objectives of value to the land and sea struggles under 
way. The aerial phase was a sideshow, managed by those who ran the 
main show and for the most part in the interests of the main show. 

Europe and Germany provided no conclusive tests of the efficacy 
of all-out air strategy, simply because the war was not planned or 
fought that way. 
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It is not a matter of “blaming” anyone but of understanding what 
happened. Men reared in one kind of military thought do not change 
over automatically. Long before the war started, Allied planners had 
committed themselves irrevocably to a surface strategy. No more than 
a slight fraction of the total investment went into air power, and an 
even slighter fraction of the technological possibilities open to avia- 
tion was utilized. 

If there is any “blame” to be dispensed, the lion’s share should go to 
the American people and their elected representatives. They had, so 
to speak, hired coachmen to take command of automobiles only to 
discover that horse sense does not make automotive sense. 

Not until the end of the fourth year of the war—at the Quebec Con- 
ference in August, 1943, when arrangements were made for an ulti- 
mate invasion of Europe—did air power get a relatively free hand in 
the choice of target priorities. Even then the Allied leadership did 
not consider taking command of the air over the Continent as an end 
in itself—to be exploited to the point of victory—but simply as an in- 
dispensable condition for the great invasion. 


Tue AuTHors of the Bombing Survey are too amiable in stating that 
only “hindsight” reveals mistakes in the use of our air potential. Some 
if not all of the blunders were fairly obvious to many airmen at the 
time. Early in 1944 I had pointed out in a press dispatch that “air 
attacks on Germany, though they looked like pure air strategy to lay- 
men, were in fact largely auxiliary or diversive actions planned pri- 
marily to support surface operations elsewhere.” * 

Our strategic air forces, for instance, were ordered to bomb sub- 
marine bases; or they were instructed to bomb truck factories outside 
Paris, great ammunition plants, tank works, etc. Although these were 
important undertakings, their primary purpose was “to help us main- 
tain command of the sea, to deprive the enemy of vital weapons for 
the African or Russian campaigns, or in some other way to assist dis- 
tant engagements elsewhere.” By 1944 it had become apparent that 
this had “left the sources of German air power unmolested,” enabling 
* McNaught Syndicate, February 29, 1944. 
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the enemy to build up the powerful air defenses which made our air 
attacks so costly. 

In that same year I had summed up the four underlying causes of 
what critics are now, in retrospect, describing as the failures of stra- 
tegic bombing: " 

1. We entered the war with inadequate air power, and with planes 
unsuited for genuine air combat. 

2. We funneled our resources and manpower overwhelmingly into 
surface weapons, giving aviation an increasing but always minor 
share. 

3. We diverted the major portion of our aviation potential to tacti- 
cal, auxiliary, and transport uses all over the world in support of Army 
and Navy strategies, leaving only an insignificant fraction for true 
aerial strategy. 

4, When finally we came around to using air power in its own 
sphere we not only had a force smaller and inferior performance-wise 
to what we could and should have provided, but we were late; the 
Germans had used the years of delay to step up their defensive might. 

The history of the B-17, our main air weapon against Germany, 
provides almost a digest of American fumbling and delays in the use 
of aerial force. The original concept of this plane was a great tribute 
to the foresight and strategic vision of men like Generals. Frank 
Andrews, Robert Olds, Hugh Knerr, Harold George, Kenneth Walker, 
“Tony” Frank. In the years before the war, it was the only plane in 
the world embodying the concept of true air strategy. But by the time 
it went through the wringer in Washington, it was stripped of its 
strategic vitality. 

As a result, the B-17 entered the contest practically unarmed, with 
its pitiful thirty-caliber machine guns flapping in the slipstream. 
Those responsible for this blunder clung to their errors until forced 
to act by ghastly losses and an outraged public opinion. Armament 
was added slowly, piecemeal, without a clear grasp of the problem. 

When it was decided to turn the plane into a genuine Flying For- 
tress, it should have been clear to any layman that firepower was 
needed to meet attacks from any and all directions. Yet we started by 
installing only tail guns, because flocks of B-17’s had in the past 
* Ibid., May 14, 1944. 
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been shot down from the rear. At that point we began to lose bombers 
through assault from below, so we proceeded to add underbelly ball 
turrets. The Germans, naturally, shifted to frontal attack, whereupon 
we installed the so-called chin turret, firing forward. Instead of mili- 
tary foresight, we were relying on a primitive process of trial and 
error, at a heavy cost in lives, planes—and time. 

True, in the end the B-17 was transformed into a real man-of-war; 
supported by fighters it quickly gained mastery of the skies. But by 
that time the war was nearly over. The fault was not with air power, 
as critics now proclaim, but with the men who planned and imple- 
mented the new force. 

The aeronautical industry, like the commanders in the field, was 
limited and frustrated by decisions in high places. With rare excep- 
tions, our aircraft manufacturers not only worked to the best of their 
great abilities but used all the influence they could muster to raise 
combat standards in equipment. 

Those airmen who feel constrained to defend the aerial phase of 
World War II in toto really do the air-power thesis more harm than 
good. We all know that great mistakes were made on the strategic 
level in applying air power and on the tactical level in implementing 
its use. If we fail to face and analyze those mistakes, air power as 
such will continue to be blamed for failures that certainly are not 
inherent in this force. 

The fact is that air power never had a real chance in Europe. It 
was wrongly conceived, inadequate, continually dispersed for a va- 
riety of secondary tasks wholly unrelated to its strategic use. At 
Casablanca the directive issued by the Combined Chiefs was that 
the air power which could be spared from its role in support of 
Army-Navy strategy should be applied against enemy morale. But 
under the basic principles of warfare, the enemy's military forces— 
in this case his air force—constitute the number one target. 

The bombing statistics of the Survey report reflect the misuse of 
available air force. Of the 2,638,000 tons of bombs dropped on Ger- 
many and German-held countries other than Russia, only 48,000 tons 
—less than 2%—were directed against aircraft factories; 640,000 tons 
were applied against “industrial areas” in general, meaning for the 
most part large cities, or morale targets. The principal objectives were 
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cities and people, and, secondarily, industrial and transport objec- 
tives of direct concern to the Army and Navy strategies. 

Not until the spring of 1944 were airmen given ample authority 
to direct the Battle of Germany in conformity with their own prin- 
ciples. Though their task was made infinitely more difficult by the 
long delay, they did achieve that “complete victory” in the air at- 
tested by the Survey. 

Fortunately the overall Air commander in the European theater 
was General “Tooey” Spaatz, a man with a brilliant record in World 
War I. Always he held clearly in view that the number one objective 
was to knock out the Luftwaffe.* Though deceptively soft-spoken, 
General Spaatz had the courage to make his vital decisions in accord- 
ance with this purpose. To him the country is in largest measure in- 
debted for the fact that this goal was finally reached, despite all 
handicaps. 

The charts in the Survey report show graphically that bombing of 
aviation factories did not begin in earnest until the middle of 1944. 
Its scope was negligible compared with area bombings which, more- 
over, had been undertaken as early as 1941 and had attained im- 
mense proportions by mid-1943. The first aerial assaults on hydro- 
genation plants (synthetic oil), the life-blood of Hitler’s air power, 
were not launched until May 12, 1944. Even then, the action was not 
followed through, thus violating the law of continuity of action. By 
the time our bombers returned to Leuna, the main hydrogenation 
target, its defenses had been increased from 46 to 487 large 88-mm. 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Political considerations were contributing factors in disrupting 
continuity of action and dissipating air effort. An example is pro- 
vided by the operations tagged with typical American humor as 
“milk runs.” Often, after we had sustained heavy losses over a target, 
we let that target alone, attacking instead irrelevant and lightly de- 
fended objectives, practically without losses. This of course helped | 
produce a better monthly box score for public consumption, giving 
the impression that we were hitting the enemy with relative impunity. 

When we finally returned to the original target, defenses were 
* In this connection, see letter from General Spaatz, in Appendix, 
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usually greatly intensified. This required more “milk runs” to dilute 
the disaster, in an endless circle that sapped our air strength and 
postponed the decision. I for one did not believe that America needed 
phony “pacifiers.” Had the air forces been properly equipped for 
battle, had crucial targets really been knocked out, combat per- 
sonnel and American opinion would have understood the high costs 
and applauded the effort. 

So there is ample evidence that the Allies made mistakes and suf- 
fered failures in their air action over Europe. But it was the first time 
in history that air power was used on a substantial scale. Many of the 
procedures were frankly experimental, and most were ordered in the 
interests of the main surface strategy. 

In effect the Allies sought—with insufficient means, without the 
required concentration, often at random—to apply “bombing alone.” 
It was evident to many airmen at the time and is fairly clear to 
everyone now that the attack should have centered on the Luftwaffe 
(including its industrial, fuel, and communications background) in 
the air and on the ground, with command of the entire air space as 
the goal. After that job was done, other types of bombing could have 
followed to exploit the triumph. 

“The greatest single achievement of the air attack on Germany,” 
the Bombing Survey declares, “was the defeat of the German air 
forces.” But that defeat was accomplished almost as a by-product of 
other objectives. It came so late that the possibilities for exploiting 
the victory were never fully demonstrated. But it is significant that 
the present charges of failure of strategic air bombing rest on the 
record before air superiority was nailed down. Even the loudest crit- 
ics admit that invaluable military advantages followed afterwards. 

Only after Hitler’s transportation was smashed from the air, they 
usually declare, did his industry begin to collapse. In this they follow 
the Survey conclusion that “the attack on transportation was the de- 
cisive blow that completely disorganized the German economy.” But 
it does not occur to the critics, somehow, that the attack on transpor- 
tation did not have to wait until the last stages of the war. 

In judging an experiment, we must learn from fumbling and de- 
feat no less than from success. The blunders and shortcomings in the 
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first large-scale application of air power do not discredit the new 
force. They only vindicate the view that command of the air is the 
prerequisite for victory through air power. 

That command cannot be taken for granted on the basis of tem- 
porary advantages in numbers, equipment, or types of explosives, 
and I do not exclude the atom bomb. It must be fought for and won 
with blood and sweat. The American air command in Washington 
held the erroneous theory that the combat phase could be skipped. 
That error was behind the refusal to provide our bombers with escort 
fighters. Recent propaganda to discredit air power deals for the most 
part with the consequences of that underestimation of the combat 
phase. But the misguided desire to by-pass the enemy air power in- 
stead of defeating it was a failure of leadership, not of air power. 

“The destruction of enemy military forces,” General Clausewitz 
said, “is the chief objective of the whole act of war.” A naval fleet 
makes the tracking down and demolition of the enemy fleet its first 
order of business. What happened at Trafalgar or Jutland or anv other 
decisive sea battle was that the back of the enemy sea power was 
broken. Unless there is a compelling tactical purpose, a fleet com- 
mander will never attack enemy ports or commerce at the expense of 
his main strategic goal: the destruction of the opposing fleet. The 
precept holds good for air no less than on the surface of the earth. 
And it is at the other end of the scale from “bombing alone.” 

Allied air power did not address itself to its primary business, can- 
celing out the Luftwaffe, until late in 1944. The initial years of air 
action were largely irrelevant as a demonstration of true air strategy 
since they ignored and violated the basic law stated by Clausewitz. 

In his book Bombing and Strategy, perhaps the best reasoned of 
the published attacks on air power, Admiral Sir Gerald Dickens shows 
lucidly that the job of a navy is to confront and defeat the enemy 
navy. He points out the folly of eccentric actions which deflect from 
this principal purpose. Dipping into history for an illustration, he 
writes: 

Whenever we were particularly successful against the French 
at sea, it was when they gave more thought to the guerre de 
course against our trade than to the preparedness for battle of 
their main fleet. . . . Our strategy on the other hand was to keep 
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our main fleet concentrated for battle in the best strategical po- 
sition for bringing the enemy fleet to action should it sally out. 


The British, that is to say, did not avoid battle; they provoked it. 
But that, by analogy, is the very opposite of the policies of night bomb- 
ing by the R.A.F. over Germany or high-altitude bombing without 
fighter escorts by the U.S. Air Forces. 

It does not occur to Admiral Dickens to argue that the French 
blunders were an indictment of sea power as such. Then he proceeds 
to document what is in essence the same kind of blunders on the 
part of Allied air power: the eccentric actions in the shape of morale 
and area attacks instead of strategic combat to defeat the German 
air potential. But from these he deduces that air power as such has 
been forever proved futile as an independent force! 

In another passage he takes more accurate bearings, pointing out 
that “the air problem seems in broad outline very similar to the naval 
one. At any rate the air force must have as its object as complete a 
mastery of the air as is possible, first in the vital areas and then uni- 
versally.” Those who disposed of the air forces in World War II, how- 
ever, did not make “complete air mastery” their object. 

The irony is that the current campaign to discredit strategic bomb- 
ing is led by the same people who kept air power from attaining the 
necessary dimensions and independence of command for victory. 
Having clipped the eagle’s wings, hobbled its feet, and tied it with 
a leash to the surface, they now proclaim in glee, “See, just as we told 
you—the bird couldn't fly!” 


3 


Tue [Taian GENERAL DovuHET, pioneer air theorist, had an unclouded 
view of the need to command the air as a prerequisite for winning 
through the air. But this has been distorted in later books interpreting 
Douhet. Washington was not following Douhet but a misreading of 
Douhet when it failed to put sufficient armor and armament on the 
bomber with which we entered the war, and even more so when 
it refused stubbornly to develop effective fighter escorts. 

The main weakness of the Italian General’s statement of his case 
derived from the technical limitations of his time, as well as the fact 
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that he was not an engineer. Writing before World War I, in the very 
first years of modern aeronautics, he can hardly be blamed if he did 
not clearly foresee the character of future aircraft. His strategic con- 
cept was correct. But when he came to implementing it he talked of 
a hypothetical all-purpose airplane combining combat and bombing 
functions, adequate firepower, and adequate bombing power. 

In practice that. did not prove feasible. Designers soon recognized 
that—unless it could be made weightless—a plane could not be made 
efficient beth as a bomber and as a combat craft. Fuel, armament, 
ammunition, bombs, radar—all add weight, which is a more critical 
factor in the air than on the surface. Design therefore reaches a satura- 
tion point; we simply run out of space and carrying capacity. 

But the belief that an all-purpose plane was feasible seems to have 
been a factor in the attempt to create a bomber that did not need 
fighter support. Misapprehensions excusable in the days of Douhet 
are inexcusable in our own technological generation. It is scarcely 
fair to explain our aerial backwardness as we entered the war in De- 
cember, 1941, and the misapplication of available air force thereafter, 
on the plea that air war was still a profound enigma. The supposition 
that we had to rely largely on guesswork is an alibi for intellectual 
laziness. 

Had our leaders, including top Air Forces officialdom, taken the 
trouble to analyze closely the use and misuse of aviation in World 
War I, they would not have been caught so far out on a limb. Nearly 
everything in the way of tactics and strategy in the air involved in 
the Second World War had been tested and demonstrated, on a lim- 
ited scale of course, in the First. 

One of the clearest lessons taught by World War I, and underlined 
by aerial experience in China and Spain between the wars, was the 
need for protecting bombers by giving them effective firepower and, 
more important, providing them with the best possible fighter es- 
corts. “Speeds have increased. Guns are better. . . . But the prin- 
ciple of protection for bombardment aviation remains unchanged.” * 
Having absorbed that lesson in actual air battle, I devoted myself to 
designing and building long-range fighter aircraft. 

To my dismay, the highest air officialdom in Washington seemed 
* “My Thoughts on the War,” by the author; Popular Aviation, April, 1940. 
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to have little inkling of the importance of bringing adequate fire- 
power into the skies. They thought only in terms of bombing. 

In 1938, I approached the head of the Army Air Forces, General 
Henry H. Arnold, to plead for support of the long-range high-altitude 
escort plane I had designed. This was the prototype of what was to 
emerge later, during the war, in modified form as the P-47 Thunder- 
bolt. In the coming war, I argued, daylight bombing without robust 
escort would be too costly; the losses would tend to become prohibi- 
tive. To drive the point home, I drew on my own and other fliers’ ex- 
periences in the previous war, as well as the air operations in China 
and Spain.* 

General Arnold, alas, was not impressed. Never having had per- 
sonal combat experience, he was inaccessible to reasoning based on 
_ the lessons of World War I. Those, he insisted, proved nothing about 
future conflicts. He was building bombers, he assured me, that would 
fly so fast and so high that nothing could stop them. 

As for my strictures on inadequate armament on the B-17, he ex- 
plained that its superior flight performance made armament irrele- 
vant—it would not have to accept combat. Such firepower as the 
plane carried, he indicated, was more for the morale of the crews than 
in anticipation of real battle. The notion of using bombers and fighters 
in a combined operation seemed to him grotesque, and he advised 
me in so many words to “stick to my drafting board” and “leave tac- 
tics” to him. 

The episode is typical of the long and futile struggle some of us 
carried on for years to convince Washington of the need for greater 
range, firepower, and escorts, for greater battle vitality in the air. 
When I urged additional gasoline capacity for the Seversky Army 
fighter, at a cost of $1879 per plane, I was notified by the Air Force in 
writing that the “potential advantage” of the extra range did not war- 
rant that extra expense! 

Even the spirited support of General Frank Andrews, an airman of 
great stature as a strategic thinker, was of no avail. In 1938 he in- 
formed me that he had requested that some of my P-35 fighters be 
equipped with long-range wing tanks, without results. Three years 
later, when war in Europe was demonstrating our point, I received a 
* Letter to Air Corps Matériel Division by the author, June 25, 1938. 
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letter from him that included this pointed reference to our earlier, 
futile struggle: “Too bad that we could not have had greater vision in 
our directing heads of those days.” 

In justice to the late General Arnold, it should be remembered that 
he worked under great handicaps. The Air Corps he headed was sub- 
ordinate to the Army; the rules he followed were fixed by others. He 
had the particular gifts of accommodation that enabled him t> func- 
tion within a setup which had defeated General Mitchell and General 
Andrews, his predecessors. The events of that time reflect less on 
General Arnold personally than on the whole system, of which he was 
the instrument. 

My long-range fighter (AP-4), of course, was ultimately put into 
production as the P-47. Much of the credit should go to General Delos 
Emmons, who headed up a special board to deal with the appalling 
military deficiencies of our aircraft. With his fine grasp of strategic 
and tactical requirements and his overall good judgment, Emmons 
saw to it that our pilots could go into battle with the advantage of 
adequate armor, guns, self-sealing tanks, and other combat prerequi- 
sites. 

However, having recounted the sad tale in my previous book, I 
need not rehearse it in detail here. With the government refusing even 
an experimental order, my company went ahead and built the proto- 
type of the Thunderbolt at its own expense. In his book Global Mis- 
sion, General Arnold, referring to me, wrote: “For some reason or 
other he seemed to think that I, and I alone, was responsible for not 
buying all the planes he could build.” I did not hold him responsible 
for not buying all the planes I could build, but only for not buying the 
one plane which I begged him to buy—the long-range escort fighter 
that in due time helped win the war. 

But human memory is a strange mechanism. In his book, I was 
amazed to find General Arnold crediting himself retroactively with 
views on the escort issue the very opposite to those he expressed to 
me, and acted upon, in the course of many years. Had he believed in 
the need for escorts, American air power could have been spared some 
portion of its tragic ordeal. The size of our air forces might not have 
been much greater; that was fixed by the available funds. But its 
composition and combat vitality would have been more realistic. | 
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“Naturally,” General Arnold wrote, referring to the middle nine- 
teen-thirties, “notions that the bombers might be able to outrun de- 
fending fighters temporarily existed. . . . Nevertheless, we became 
convinced—at least I certainly did—that long-range heavy bombers 
must have not only increased firepower and mutual support but also 
a fast maneuverable fighter escort which could go with the bombers 
to their target.” 

The facts, however, are that no such fighter escort was forthcom- 
ing. We joined the war two years after its outbreak without proper 
escort aircraft; we bombed in daylight unescorted until we could no 
longer take the frightful losses; thereafter a modified version of the 
very escort airplane rejected five years earlier became the backbone 
of the fighter force. As for the B-17 which was to “fly so high and so 
_ fast,” it was universally condemned for its insufficient armament. Had 
the head of our Army Air Corps been so “certainly . . . convinced” 
of the need for long-range escort craft, then there was even less ex- 
cuse for his failure to provide them. 

The sad truth is that none of the fighter planes with which we 
entered the war was a match for the German combat planes. None 
of them had the range to accompany the B-17. But the two planes 
which had not rated so much as an experimental order but were 
developed by their respective companies notwithstanding as a specu- 
lation—the Thunderbolt (modified version of the AP-4 prototype) 
and the P-51 Mustang—proved combat-worthy and effective. 

General Arnold wrote that the U.S. Air Forces were reconciled to 
a “loss-rate of twenty-five per cent” a month in unescorted daylight 
bombing. This rate of attrition seems the more shocking when we 
recall that it was wholly unnecessary. It was imposed upon us not by 
technological imperatives but simply by faulty planning, in disregard 
of a large body of practical experience. 

The climax of the tragedy came in late 1943. On August 17th we 
lost 59 bombers over Schweinfurt and Regensburg. On October 14th 
the brutal record was topped in a second daylight attack on the 
Schweinfurt ball-bearing plants. Out of the 228 bombers making the 
run, 62 were lost and 138 damaged; 539 of our crewmen were killed 
and 40 wounded. 

Instead of acknowledging the bankruptcy of the idea of unescorted 
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bombing, Washington chose to brazen it out. Despite the terrible 
losses, General Arnold told a press conference, he was prepared to 
continue the procedure. The price was steep, he said, but after all 
“we got the ball-bearing works at Schweinfurt.” * As summed up by 
U.S. Air Forces, the disastrous battle “struck a heart-damaging blow 
to the entire German war production and machinery maintenance 
program.” ¢ 

They were thoroughly mistaken. Immediately after V-E Day, I 
visited Schweinfurt and interrogated the industrial personnel on the 
spot. Damage to the ball-bearing industry was relatively mild. “No 
equipment was ever delayed because bearings were lacking,” { the 
Germans were able to boast with substantial truth. Yet the battle of 
Schweinfurt was, I believe, one of the most significant air engage- 
ments of the war. For it proved glaringly the dreadful fallacy of 
attacking Germany without adequate combat power and especially 
escort fighters. The American boys in that battle did not die in vain; 
their sacrifice saved thousands of other lives by forcing a halt to the 
suicidal procedure. 

General Arnold wrote that bad weather stopped attempts at new 
Schweinfurts. Actually it was a horrified and indignant public opinion 
that did this. In the words of the Bombing Survey, “deep penetra- 
tions without escorts were suspended.” When our bombers returned 
to Schweinfurt and other targets in 1944, they came properly escorted. 
The loss-rate was thereupon sharply cut and kept declining as genuine 
combat whittled down the Luftwaffe. 

In interrogating Marshal Goring after V-E Day, we asked him: 
“When did you know that the Luftwaffe was losing control of the air?” 
He replied promptly: “When the American long-range fighters were 
able to escort the bombers as far as Hanover, and it was not long until 
they got to Berlin.” It is unfortunate that in reporting this interroga- 
tion fairly completely in his book General Arnold omitted this sig- 
nificant passage. (Incidentally, General Spaatz did a brilliant job in 
guiding the examination, in which Generals Patch, Vandenberg, Cur- 
tis, Barcus, and Bruce Hopper and I participated. ) 


* Associated Press, October 18, 1943. + Associated Press, October 16, 1943. 


sige States Strategic Bombing Survey ( European War), September 30, 1945, 
page 29. 
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THE EXAGGERATED Claims made in Washington for the battle of 
Schweinfurt unfortunately were no exception to the rule. From the 
start there was a tendency in Air Forces publicity—in Washington, 
not at operations centers—to color news to make the victories seem 
bigger and the defeats smaller than life. Today the record of these 
exaggerations gives critics of strategic air power considerable sub- 
stance to feed on. 

Press and radio, of course, had little alternative but to drum up the 
information and interpretations pipelined from headquarters. Under 
war censorship rules they were largely at the mercy of Public Rela- 
tions officers. Many an editor and commentator realized that the 
words “restricted, confidential, secret, top secret” served not only to 
safeguard security but to safeguard leaders against criticism. 

In May, 1944, radio commentator H. V. Kaltenborn complained 
about an impression of undue optimism in the official analyses of air 
engagements. I was obliged to agree with him. “We are now reaping 
skepticism where we sowed superlatives,” I wrote, and underscored a 
fact which present critics would do well to take into their calculations. 

“Certainly the blame,” I pointed out, “does not rest with the air- 
men in the field of action. They have always emphasized the diffi- 
culties when laymen and non-combatant officials were putting the 
stress on achievements. Out of political headquarters in Washington 
we were receiving glowing tributes to airplanes which the boys who 
flew them and fought in them knew to be below par.” * 

A case in point was provided by the Air Forces summary of opera- 
tions in 1943, made public in the spring of 1944. 

Taking the two key figures of 11,042 Axis planes destroyed at a cost 
of 2,885 American planes, it claimed “a victory ratio of almost 4 to 
1.” Press and radio swallowed this estimate uncritically. But airmen 
knew only too well that the picture was not quite so favorable. Many 
of them, I happen to know, resented the sugarcoating of the pill. 

In reporting aerial combat, numbers mean little. The ratio of 
weights provides a truer gauge. Suppose that in a naval battle four 
destroyers had been sunk at a cost of “only” one dreadnought. It could 
* McNaught Syndicate, May 29, 1944. 
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hardly be palmed off as a 4-to-1 victory. The relationship holds good 
for air battles. The flaw in the Air Forces presentation was simply that 
American losses were overwhelmingly in two- and four-engined 
bombers, whereas the German losses were almost entirely in fighters. 
Not in numbers but in aircraft tonnage and economic investment, it 
could be readily estimated, our losses were as great as Germany's. 
Indeed, since the fighting was over German soil, the likelihood is 
that the Germans lost a total of no more than 2,000 pilots. American 
personnel losses probably reached 6,000, making the ratio in this 
respect more probably 3-to-1 against us. 

Soon thereafter an official communiqué reported that 36 enemy 
planes had been shot down at a cost of “only” 9 four-engined bombers 
and 9 fighters. Transposing the figures into weights, this meant that 
we brought down about 360,000 pounds of hostile aircraft at a price to 
ourselves of “only” 700,000 pounds; that we eliminated 18 or 20 of 
Goring’s airmen at a price of 90 or 95 of Uncle Sam’s! 

As I noted in the first chapter, exaggeration was especially wild 
in the lush advertising of certain aviation companies, designed to 
“sell” the performance of airplanes which were patently inferior to 
the enemy’s. Some colleagues objected when I exposed stepped-up 
claims, in a magazine article. But I believed that loyalty to the airmen 
flying aeronautical mistakes must take precedence over loyalty to the 
planners of such planes. Fortunately others were of the same mind. 
Much credit is due, for instance, to President Truman, then a Senator 
and chairman of the Senate special war-investigating committee, who 
brought courage and candor to the unpleasant job of exposing defects 
in the current military planes. 

The story of the P-40 offers a particularly raw episode in the silly 
attempt to cover up defects with flamboyant publicity. That plane had 
been hailed by Washington officials as our first line of defense in the 
skies. But American newspapermen quickly confirmed what aviation 
people knew in advance: that the P-40’s were Jamentably inferior to 
the British fighters. Hundreds of these craft, sent to England, were 
not uncrated; ultimately they were unloaded on Libya, where they 
were good enough against obsolete Italian airplanes. American avi- 
ators in Britain by-passed their own fighters and flew Spitfires instead. 
In the Pacific theater, we used them because we had nothing else, but 
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operational leaders did not conceal the inferiority of P-40’s against 
Japanese fighters. 

When I blazoned these facts as widely as I could, in the hope of 
forcing improvements, the answer on this side was an advertising 
build-up for the handicapped plane by Curtiss, the builder of the P-40, 
and General Motors, who provided the Allison engine.* Among other 
things they dramatized the great work of General Chennault and his 
Flying Tigers. Though the achievements were the result of the Gen- 
eral’s brilliant tactics and the Tigers’ teamwork that baffled the Japs, 
the advertising implied that the explanation was in the terrific per- 
formance of the P-40. It ignored the General’s known warning to his 
men: “Never accept battle unless you have a 3-to-1 superiority” to 
compensate for the defects of the plane. 

A significant episode in this connection can now be told. The 
publishers of Victory Through Air Power, in which I detailed the 
truth about the P-40, received a letter in support of my position from 
General Chennault in China, dated January 18, 1943.¢ The “gift of 
vision and imagination was either denied to or inhibited in most of 
our leaders who should have been preparing for this present war,” 
he wrote. “It remains to be seen whether the lesson has been learned 
and whether proper weight will be given to air power now in order 
to insure early victory and minimum losses. The record to date is not 
very bright.” 

Like General Andrews, General Chennault put his finger on the 
right spot: failures in the planning echelons. While his name and 
fame were being used to glorify the faulty plane, Chennault himself 
was thus seconding the efforts to reveal the unvarnished facts. 

The alibi for every species of misrepresentation, of course, was 
the supposed need to boost the morale of our aviation personnel. 
But the men at the fighting fronts preferred the truth. General Chen- 
nault’s message was one of hundreds from Air Force men urging 
that I persevere in the struggle for better equipment and realistic 
appraisal of existing equipment. No fancy drawings and box scores 


* In fairness to the aircraft industry, it should be stated that in its production and 
advertising alike it merely followed specifications from “the customer” in Wash- 
ington. The shortcomings reflected neither on the abilities nor the patriotism of 
the designers and manufacturers. 

+ For text of this Chennault letter, see Appendix. 
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and advertising hoopla could make up for lack of combat vitality, 
range, speed, and other performance elements in the life-and-death 
test of actual warfare. Those who had to use weapons could not be 
and were not fooled; and they realized that the best hope for im- 
provement was in an informed and aroused public opinion. 

As a counterweight to the growing criticism of our air equipment, 
Washington tried to elicit statements of approval from well-known 
airmen. One of those who considered it his patriotic duty to comply 
was Eddie Rickenbacker. His prestige as a World War I hero was 
especially effective in reassuring some civilian critics. Rickenbacker 
was sent on a global tour of the war theaters and returned with a 
clean bill of health for everything done by the Air Command in 
Washington. 

At that time the American people were puzzled by the fact that 
our pilots were flying British Spitfires and not American planes. Rick- 
enbacker’s comment on this fact was: “Why should we ship planes 
to BritainP . . . The British already have more than they can use. 
You wouldn't ship pineapples to Hawaii, would you?” * Actually, as 
all airmen knew, General Spaatz borrowed Spitfires because Ameri- 
can fighter planes were unable to stay in the air with the Germans. 
He did so despite Britain’s own shortage, as indicated by that coun- 
try’s purchase of four hundred P-40’s, which proved so inferior they 
were not even uncrated. As soon as we had better “pineapples” we did 
ship them. It was “pineapples” like the Mustang and the Thunder- 
bolt, sent in thousands to replace the P-40’s, that helped win the war. 

Rickenbacker was making a sacrifice on the altar of morale. It 
would have been a more realistic morale-booster, in my view, to make 
the public aware that mistakes were being acknowledged—and cor- 
rected, 

The unwarranted claims are now coming home to roost in organized 
derogation of strategic air power. They now enable opponents of air 
strategy like Mr. Baldwin to cite “a diet of air ‘facts’ during the war 
that have been proved to be erroneous in many major respects . . . 
wide discrepancies between the overenthusiastic claims made for 
strategic bombing during the war and the actual results.” + But the 


* Los Angeles Times, September 11, 1942. 
+ Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times, July 21, 1949. 
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advocates of air strategy and the airmen on the fighting fronts have a 
clear conscience in the matter. 

The present commanding echelon of our air forces is drawn from 
officers who did the fighting, not the publicizing. Yet it is upon them 
that the exaggerations are now boomeranging. It is not easy for them 
to admit facts that reflect on their wartime superiors and on five-star 
generals still on active status. General Vandenberg, for instance, was 
one of those who did the fighting, not the talking, as commander of 
the Ninth Air Force. Yet he must contend with attacks on air power 
deriving from strategic, tactical, and publicity mistakes made by 
others. Like it or not, such officers must avert their eyes from skeletons 
left over in the Air Force closets from the war years. Incidentally, 
General Vandenberg’s stature has been growing continually; a bril- 
liant tactician in time of war, he has also shown himself a very able 
strategic planner since he became Chief of Air Staff. 

I have considered it necessary to touch on the seamier sides to indi- 
cate the handicaps under which air power operated, the errors both 
outside and within the Air Force organization. Provided they are 
frankly faced, their lessons heeded and applied, these errors can be 
more valuable for the future than the successes. We need understand- 
ing, not alibis. 

My criticism, of course, is directed against the faulty planning and 
concepts which put an undue burden on our fighting men and on the 
people at home. They met the challenge of that burden with amazing 
valor and resourcefulness. In the end these human qualities more than 
made up for deficiencies in planning and equipment. 

Visiting our fighting fronts, I was filled with admiration for the 
people who did the fighting—the good-natured and even humorous 
attitude with which they faced their predicament. I refer not only to 
the courage of our boys under fire but to their moral courage, in mak- 
ing bold decisions on the spot and shouldering full responsibility for 
the consequences. It was something nurtured by our free way of life, in 
which conscience rather than fear is the final measure of a man’s duty. 

On-the-scene commanders had the courage of their practical con- 
victions in dealing with specific problems. General Doolittle pro- 
ceeded to use fighter escort in defiance of a contrary official concept 
in Washington. General LeMay dared to yank his B-29s down from 
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thirty thousand to seven thousand feet over Japan to make his bomb- 
ing effective, despite HQ misgivings—a decision that, in the perspec- 
tive of history, will surely rate with Admiral Nelson’s to maintain the 
battle at Trafalgar. These were decisions under fire that spelled the 
doom of our enemies. They highlighted an attitude of democratic 
initiative that pervaded all our forces. Only the democracies could 
have started with such flimsy concepts and implements and ended 
up with robust victories. 


5 


Most OF THE MISTAKES compounded by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in the aerial Battle of Germany would have been mitigated and per- 
haps avoided entirely if the lessons of the Battle of Britain had been 
correctly read. 

That first clear-cut test of pure air-power action remains the most 
misunderstood engagement in the whole war. It provided almost a 
laboratory sample of warfare in the air age. But intelligent interpreta- 
tion of a laboratory test is as important as the procedure itself. 

When the Germans failed over England and retired from the fray, 
both their own and the Allied high commands were convinced of the 
inefficacy of air power. Their prejudices and preconceptions seemed 
conveniently confirmed. Nearly all American analysts indulged in 
some loud crowing, some of it beamed in my direction. 

Their reaction had more to do with psychology than with military 
logic. Our country had been oversold on German aviation strength. 
Now that “invincible Luftwaffe” had been beaten. Ergo, air power 
had failed... . 

Because of his great prestige, Colonel Lindbergh was especially 
influential in encouraging a false estimate of the Luftwaffe. Having 
had no combat experience or military background as a guide to strat- 
egy or tactics, he was swept off his feet by the numerical superiority 
of Hitler's air forces. The fact that quality is more telling in the air 
than quantity escaped his calculations. He was honestly persuaded 
that in a showdown the Luftwaffe would make mince pie out of the 
R.A.F, Not only laymen but top-shelf air generals without combat 
background had accepted such reports uncritically. When the Battle 
of Britain got under way, I have been told, one of these generals 
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rushed to President Roosevelt with the dire warning that England 
would not last more than two weeks. 

I visited Germany about a year after Lindbergh, but got a totally 
different impression. In spite of the size of the Luftwaffe and its fine 
organization, I found it pitifully underarmed. In a duel with the 
R.A.F. Spitfire, I believed, the German planes would be shot down 
like so many clay pigeons. Lindbergh had failed to note that the Ger- 
man bombers with their single thirty-caliber machine guns were 
virtually unarmed as compared with the British Hurricanes and Spit- 
fires carrying eight machine guns each. 

In the panicky days of the battle over Britain, I was therefore able 
to reassure people that the R.A.F. would come out on top. I think 
back with amusement to a phone conversation with a United Press 
editor who had asked me for a statement on the battle then in progress. 
I predicted a British victory. In a few minutes he called back. Because 
I was a good friend of the U.P., he said diplomatically, he did not want 
to see me out on a limb. In view of the almost unanimous “expert” 
opinion to the contrary, wouldn't I hedge a bit to protect myself in 
case I was wrong—as he evidently believed I was? My judgment, I 
explained, was not based on guesswork but on a thorough analysis of 
the contending air forces—their combat qualities, organization, qual- 
ity of command—and I was willing to stand by my conclusions. 

“Defensively,” I said in that interview, on June 5, 1940, “Britain is 
greatly superior. Her Spitfire, which I flew last summer, is a superior 
plane to any which the Germans have in great numbers. Therefore, 
no invasion of England is possible until that superiority in the air 
over England is achieved.” 

The persistence of the mistaken interpretation of the Battle of 
Britain is something to marvel at. At this late date I find it repeated 
in crystal-pure form by Dr. Lapp, in Must We Hide? In the Battle of 
Britain, he writes, “air power had met its first rebuff. Appropriately 
enough, it had succumbed to enemy air action. . . . It had proved 
to be its own worst enemy.” 

Because the defensive air forces showed themselves stronger than 
the attacking forces, air power was “rebuffed”! Because the invaders 
of the sky were defeated by sky force, air power was “its own worst 
enemy ! By this reasoning, naval power was discredited at the battle 
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of Trafalgar and land power was shown up as a flash-in-the-pan at 
Waterloo. In both instances the defeated forces succumbed to action 
by their own species. 

Even today I still feel called upon to refute the absurd judgment 
that the claims for air strategy had been “exposed” over Britain. The 
world needs to be reminded of the obvious: that air power, having 
retained control of its skies, saved England from the planned German 
invasion. 

The story is told, though perhaps it is apocryphal, that General 
Spaatz stood on a London rooftop watching a German air raid during 
the Battle of Britain. Observing the inept performance of the at- 
tackers, he lost his temper and roared, “The damn fools are setting air 
power back twenty years!” 

The Battle of Britain, of course, proved nothing about bombing 
except that it could not be undertaken on a scale for victory without 
first eliminating the defensive air power. It confirmed the fact of mor- 
tal combat, in the air as in any other medium; the fact that the weap- 
ons and equipment of air strategy could be as misconceived and as 
ill applied as the weapons and equipment of land or sea power. “If 
Hitler has failed to beat Britain into submission from the air, it is 
simply because he did not possess weapons adequate for the task.” * 

Had Hitler been capable of analyzing the Battle of Britain, he 
would have built an air force geared for the single job of taking con- 
trol of the skies over the British Isles. He had the means and the proto- 
types of planes for this assignment. The whole course of the war 
would have been changed. His error—on which we collected military 
dividends—was in assuming that the failure of his particular air force 
spelled the failure of air power itself. 

A good many writers and military leaders today recommend the 
same kind of illogic. Pointing to shortcomings of strategic air power 
against Germany, they underrate air strategy and seek a return to 
old-style surface warfare. 

The successful British defense against Hitler's aerial blitz proved 
what should have been apparent in advance: that a well-prepared 
nation possessing superior aerial defenses may be badly mauled, but 


ae Hitler’s Planes Failed to Beat England,” by the author; Look, December 
17, 1940. 
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it cannot be defeated by bombing. This lesson was ignored in the area 
and morale bombings soon thereafter unloosed against Germany. But 
it remains valid regardless of the size and character of the bombs, 
so long as they are carried by piloted aircraft. 

Now, as always, the industrial war-making vitals of a belligerent 
nation are shielded by military force which must be overcome before 
victory is scored. In the past the industrial heart of a country re- 
mained unmolested until its shielding forces—armies, navies, or both 
—had crumbled. Today the shield is provided by air power. That, no 
Jess, must be neutralized or destroyed before surrender is exacted. 

The novel and even revolutionary element in aerial warfare is that 
the war-making vitals of the nation under attack do not remain un- 
molested. Air power can, and normally must, operate against the op- 
posing military force and against its industrial basis simultaneously. 

The balance between bombing and combat effort is never fixed, 
depending on the nature of the opposition. Naturally, if the adver- 
sarys means for making war can be annihilated without resistance, 
so much the better. But that was not the case in Germany. Assuredly 
it will not be the case should there be a war with Russia. In the next 
war as in the last the defeat of the opposing air power will rate pri- 
ority over other objectives. 

Both the Battles of Germany and of Britain must be studied and 
comprehended in preparation for the air battles of the future. To re- 
nounce air strategy because the German Air Force was defeated over 
the British Isles, or because the Allies were ill prepared for an air 
offensive in the earlier years over Germany, would be irrational. We 
have even more to learn from failures than from successes. 


CHAPTER XIV 


AMERICA’S STRATEGIC POSITION 


ue 


THOSE WHO SUPPOSE that the mere acquisition of the atom bomb by 
Soviet Russia marks a new “strategic phase” for the United States are 
way off the beam. A nation possessing atom bombs may be beaten by 
a foe who has superior means of delivering less powerful explosives. 
Its security position is determined by the vehicle, not the cargo. The 
problem in every instance is to take over control of the medium—the 
air—so that the destructive agents, whether atomic or non-atomic or 
both, may be applied in the right place at the right time in the right 
amounts to paralyze the enemy’s war-making establishment. 

With that principle in mind, the position of America in this aerial 
epoch can be realistically divided into three distinct phases: 

Phase One: When air power cannot score a decision unless it is 
provided with overseas bases. This demands also huge armies and 
navies. The national effort is thus split three ways, so that none of the 
forces attains its maximum potential. 

Phase Two: When air power has sufficient range to score a decision 
from its continental source of power, without need for outlying bases. 
National effort in that case is put overwhelmingly into such air power, 
so that it achieves its maximum potential. The Army and the Navy 
are reduced to a minimum as auxiliary and follow-up forces. 

Phase Three: When atomic and other explosives can be delivered 
to the enemy targets by robot interhemispheric supersonic guided. 
missiles. Almost the entire national effort then goes into these un- 
piloted missiles, with Army, Navy, and Air Force reduced to minor 
auxiliaries. 

Let us deal with the third phase first. That will be the so-called 
push-button era which some of our leaders sold to a panicky public 
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as “just around the corner.” The all-mechanized war is always good 
for an extravagant preview in Technicolor. The push-button era to 
come provides a forecaster’s field day for pseudo-scientists. Their for- 
mula is simple enough: take the V-1 and V-2 robots, provide them 
with atomic and other warheads, endow them with a range of four or 
five thousand miles, enable them to seek out their targets with deadly 
precision—and presto! the fully automatic war is a fact. The formula, 
however, slurs over very tall technical barriers still to be leveled off. 

I do not doubt that push-button warfare will be possible someday. 
Let us hope by that time war will have been relegated to the savage 
past. The release of atomic energy as a new form of propulsion may 
bring that day too close for comfort. Obviously we dare not lag be- 
hind in research and experimental work in this field; nothing I say 
here should be construed as an argument against American leadership 
in guided missiles. But the corner to be turned is still a long way off. 
For a great many years to come robot weapons will be militarily 
practical only for a very limited range. 

When the push-button age dawns, nations will in effect become 
true fortresses, shooting it out with long-range artillery in the form 
of supersonic guided projectiles. Scientists, engineers, and switch- 
board specialists will do the “fighting” from safe and comfortable un- 
derground control rooms. Mobile conflict will give way to a static 
bombardment duel of global dimensions; the opposing forces will be 
stationary, pinned to their positions, until one or the other “fortress” 
crumbles. 

Since most if not all robot weapons will be electronically controlled 
and guided, the real struggle, also at global range, will be for the 
electronic right of way. The sources of electronic power will rate as 
the number one targets. The side which captures electronic mastery 
will smash the rival “fortress” to the point of surrender. 

Some enthusiasts believe that we need not wait for the development 
of the ultimate in guided weapons. They suggest that we place reli- 
ance immediately on the long-range subsonic variety already tech- 
nically available: the so-called drones, ordinary present-day robot 
aircraft guided by electronic means, equipped with television sights 
and capable of flying perhaps six hundred miles an hour. 

But these drones can never compete with aviation guided by hu- 
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man intelligence. They will be shot down easily by any second-rate 
defensive air force and by anti-aircraft ground defenses. 

Hitler’s V-1 attacks on London enjoyed the advantage of surprise. 
There was momentary confusion. Before long, however, ninety per 
cent of the missiles were being intercepted. In the future that per- 
centage will certainly be higher, and in time will come close to the 
hundred-per-cent mark. In the contest between automatons and 
brains, the brains must prevail. 

The surprise element: will no longer be present. The distances in- 
volved will be reckoned not in scores but in hundreds and thousands 
of miles. Even at speeds of six hundred miles an hour the pilotless air- 
craft will be subject to enemy interception for hours before they get to 
the appointed target. While a few of the missiles may reach their des- 
tinations, the ratio of waste will be prohibitive. 

At most the drone type, when applied at extreme ranges, constitutes 
a nuisance weapon. No strategy based on it and aiming at a decision 
can afford the nearly total rate of attrition. The belligerent who stakes 
the outcome on such an enterprise will be committed to futile exhaus- 
tion of his resources. Anyone who recommends this procedure is really 
counseling defeat through bankruptcy. 

The guided missile will become a profitable strategic weapon only 
when it can carry substantial destruction across oceans at speeds of 
thousands of miles an hour; only when control is so perfect that it can 
be placed on targets thousands of miles away with extreme accuracy. 
While within the realm of ultimate possibilities, these conditions will 
remain theoretical for a great many years. 

Military historians tell us that invention of the torpedo—an under- 
seas self-propelled missile—aroused excited speculation in its day. 
There were those who saw it as the nemesis of navies, making the seas 
untenable for fighting ships. Actually, the torpedo took its place as an- 
other weapon of sea power. For the foreseeable future the guided 
missile similarly will take its place primarily as another weapon of air 
power, both in offensive and defensive roles. : 

Paradoxically, this weapon born of war is likely to find its first long- 
range application in peacetime commerce. I believe that before long 
mail, banking papers, and other cargo will be carried between nations 
and across oceans by drones, jet or ramjets, and later rocket-propelled 
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robots. Just as containers now move through pneumatic tubes, pilot- 
less airplanes will fly swiftly and accurately along radio beams be- 
tween points farther and farther apart. Remote control by radio will 
be perfectly feasible when there is no enemy interference but, instead, 
co-operation at both termini. The pilotless plane will be guided into 
its “stall” at its destination with perfect precision by radio beam. 

Today, if a transoceanic plane is crippled in flight, its cargo sinks 
with the aircraft. But the robot planes, having no crews, will need no 
supercharged cabins. It will be possible to make their cargo compart- 
ment indestructible, fire-resistant, floating, and equipped with visual 
and radio devices to facilitate recovery by searching ships and planes 
in case of failure in flight or forced landing. 

In short, while commercial exploitation over long distance may be 
in sight, military exploitation has no realistic relation to the predica- 
ment of the present world. Our concern is with the other two stra- 
tegic phases. 


2 


PuasE OnE—the strategy tied to overseas bases—offers nothing novel. 
That was how World War II was fought. It is ruled out by conditions 
we have already examined in some detail: the impossibility of de- 
fending bases in the enemy’s “back yard,” and the impossibility of 
maintaining local air control. 

But we are today preparing for another war of the same character. 
The size of Army and Navy appropriations leaves little room for doubt 
in this respect. True, the Air Force has recently been allowed more 
freedom in developing its aviation. It quickly seized the chance to 
order more bombers of intercontinental range, which is all to the good. 

But despite some lip service to pure aerial strategy, the overall 
preparations are still of the Phase One order. They still assume chains 
of outlying bases, conquest of local air supremacy over limited areas 
of operation, land-sea-air teams to overcome obstacles of geography. 
And the last act of the drama of war is still envisioned as a showdown 
between gigantic armies on old-style battlefields. 

After General Hoyt Vandenberg took over command in July, 1948, 
the Air Force succeeded at least in denting the interservice compro- 
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mise. It diverted a sizable slice of its funds to the intercontinental 
B-36 and, despite frantic protests and attempted personal smears, 
made its decision stick. General Vandenberg, not having been di- 
rectly involved in the Key West and Newport compromises, presum- 
ably could break through the restraints which had morally bound 
his predecessors. 

But this should not foster illusions. Concessions to the air-power 
thesis are being made grudgingly, for the most part as a sop for public 
opinion. The Phase One concepts have not been jettisoned; they re- 
main substantially our official strategy. Secretary Johnson, evidently 
summarizing the uneasy compromise reached by the services, was 
explicit enough on December 7, 1949, in addressing the Congress of 
American Industry. The first American counterattack against an ag- 
gressor, he said, would be made by the Air Force, while the Navy 
and Army carried out supporting assignments. 

“We must be prepared,” he explained, “to hold the line for a time, 
and most likely a long time, until our own backfield, the Army, is fully 
mobilized, equipped, trained, and organized, ready to carry the ball 
into enemy territory... . 

“When the time comes that we are ready to change to the offensive 
and take up the ball ourselves, then the limelight will fall first on the 
Navy. It will be up to the United States Navy to carry our Army and 
our Marines, too, safely across dangerous waters, perhaps submarine- 
infested, defeat any hostile sea or air forces that might interfere with 
this vital mission, and land our doughboys safely on a hostile shore. 

“And once the expedition is safe overseas, it will be the ground 
forces of the Army that will carry the ball while the Navy and the 
Air Force will assume the supporting and blocking jobs.” 

There we have the epitome of orthodoxy and Maginot Line think- 
ing! Colossal ground forces carried and supplied by colossal naval 
force for a Napoleonic mile-by-mile struggle! Intercontinental strategy 
is still treated as an extra, a preliminary retaliatory and “softening” 
technique, parallel with the old reliable triphibious plans. 

It is too late in the day for diehards to keep the Air Force from ex- 
ploiting the full range of modern aviation. They are now willing to 
play along with the “extremists”’—provided the Army and Navy and 
Naval Aviation are not impaired. Side by side with the major and 
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fundamental program of open sea lanes and a ring of outer bases we 
thus have a minor program that dispenses with those things. 

The two programs of course are mutually exclusive. Logically they 
cannot both be valid. Each is penalized by the existence of the other 
in that it siphons off resources and manpower from the limited na- 
tional reservoir. The dual arrangement merely proclaims a state of 
confusion. 

The dominant planners, clearly regarding intercontinental strategy 
as an eccentric sideline, have been exploring the notion of a swift, 
single atomic attack through the air the instant that war breaks out. 
Let air power have its fling, they seem to suggest, and if it fails, we 
can still fall back on orthodox surface procedures. 

That notion obviously has nothing in common with genuine air 
strategy, geared for sustained struggle and looking to a clear-cut de- 
cision. But for a time the Air Force unwisely accepted and encouraged 
this one-blow concept. It helped dramatize the idea by carrying out 
stunt flights around the globe with the aid of refueling devices, lead- 
ing the public to believe that even with short-range aircraft we might 
be able to mount a long-range strategy. It countenanced a rash of 
magazine articles describing the one-blow vision as if it were the trick 
answer to our strategic prayers. 

Although serious strategic writers and planners have been climbing 
off that brittle limb, it lingers in the popular imagination, if only be- 
cause it evoked the chimera of a short cut to victory. Typical of the 
one-blow propaganda was an article in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Stewart and Joseph Alsop, entitled “If War Comes.” * I select it from 
the assorted lot because the editors assured the public that it reflected 
views “at the highest policy level” in military Washington. 

The authors begin by outlining the familiar strategy resting on a 
network of overseas bases and a contest with the Soviet land might. 
Then they unveil what they call a “new” and “novel” wrinkle. This is 
“the additional provision of a small, specialized offensive force . . . 
composed primarily of long-range bombers. But the bomber will 
carry the absolute weapons, and will have the mission of destroying | 
the enemy’s vitals in immediate retaliation for the first aggressive 
act.” This the writers, and presumably the military men who gave 
* September 11, 1948. 
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them the exciting “dope,” regard frankly as a “gamble on the special 
offensive force.” 

At a signal, bombers will take off from prepared overseas bases. 
Others will strike from Arctic points by means of in-flight refueling. 
And all of them will converge on the enemy's decisive targets. The 
“gamble,” of course, is whether such a concentrated opening blow 
will suffice to cripple the enemy. The very use of the term is an admis- 
sion that the project is far from foolproof. Yet the article concedes that 
“the whole new strategic concept stands or falls by the gamble.” I 
submit that a strategy so tenuously founded is little more than wish- 
ful thinking. Certainly it is hard to believe that serious strategic plan- 
ners are resting all their hopes on a gamble. 

The whole fabulous scheme amounts to a lefthanded indictment of 
current strategy. If “destroying the enemy’s vitals” is finally acknowl- 
edged as the key to victory, why should we depend on a single sneak 
blow when sustained offensive from our own mainland by superior air 
power is admittedly possible? 

There is a semblance of justification for the one-blow theory in a 
war that might break out tomorrow—provided we begin now to create 
the strategy that steers clear of the gamble. Tied to a backward sur- 
face strategy, the “specialized offensive force” is a dangerous evasion 
of reality that promotes a false dream of easy victory. 

The adjectives “new” and “novel” as applied to the project are a 
gross exaggeration. Japan happens to have got there first. Its special- 
ized offensive force was exhibited at Pearl] Harbor on December 7, 
1941. What the article cited and others of the same sort describe is no 
more than a Pearl Harbor in reverse. 

Japan, too, gambled on a single, crippling blow—and it lost, despite 
the magnitude of the damage it inflicted upon us. Such miracle blows 
have always tempted nations. But no matter how great the damage 
inflicted, they have always fallen short of victory in modern times. 
Modern wars have never been won except by long and sustained 
struggle at high cost. To stake our survival on the off-chance that the 
next war will be the exception would be foolhardy. 

The overwhelming likelihood is that it will be impossible to destroy 
the war-making vitals of a country as huge and strong as Stalin’s in 
one or a few surprise blows, even with atom bombs. Many of the mis- 
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sions will be abortive; many of the bombs will miss their targets. We 
cannot hope to know the extent and character of the defensive ob- 
stacles without exploration through combat. 

In the past, an abortive mission meant the loss of a few hundred 
thousand dollars in planes and explosives. In the future it may cost 
billions in wasted atom bombs, planes, and equipment. Consequently, 
we must plan to reduce the gambling ingredients to a minimum. I 
cannot warn too earnestly against any Pearl Harbor in reverse. “Shoot- 
ing the works” is a temptation to which we are dangerously exposed 
because we have been so brutally oversold on the strategic magic of 
the atomic weapon. 

Before we undertake atomic bombing looking to a decision, the 
least we require is an Air Force-in-being which can mount a deliber- 
ate and continuous offensive for the aerial right of way—and which 
cannot be stranded by reverses on the surface of the earth. 

The danger inherent in any premature offensive is that we may de- 
liver a stunning blow—and have nothing left with which to exploit 
the results. The “special offensive force” may thus prove to be the 
biggest gift we can present to an enemy steeled to take punishment. It 
will tend to exhaust our most effective forces at once, with only an 
old-fashioned surface struggle very much to Moscow’s taste remain- 
ing in our arsenal of national security. 

Artificial props to short-range air strategy, like refueling in flight, 
or one-way kamikaze missions, scattering our bomber force all over 
the globe in search of safe landings in neutral countries, are devices 
of desperation. They seem utterly illogical in a period when legiti- 
mate means for intercontinental offensive are ours for the asking. 

It is highly questionable that there will be neutral countries in the 
old sense in any future war. How long would the Kremlin or the U.S.A. 
tolerate the neutrality of a neighboring nation which provided land- 
ing strips for enemy air power? 

As for refueling to stretch range, it seems to me a stunt rather than 
a basis for strategy. I obtained the first basic patent for an air refuel- 
ing device in 1921, at General Billy Mitchell's suggestion. I can hardly 
be accused, therefore, of prejudice against the procedure. But while 
it made sense a quarter of a century ago, when any method for ex- 
panding range was of value, it doesn't today, when the necessary 
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range can be built into the plane itself. Amazingly, it was ignored by 
military planners at that time, and is revived precisely when it has 
lost its significance. 

To enable our B-29’s to strike deep into the Urals, for example, the 
refueling stations would necessarily be located in the Arctic area. That 
brings them within easy reach of Soviet B-29’s based, let us say, on 
Murmansk. To protect them for sustained action would require de- 
fensive air power capable of warding off major enemy concentra- 
tions of air force. And that brings us back to the fallacy of local con- 
trol of a limited segment of sky. The foe needs only to wipe out the 
highly inflammable gasoline dumps and the strategic air force de- 
pendent upon them will be neutralized without combat. 

An alternative proposal is to use huge aerial tankers. Presumably 
they would meet the B-29’s and B-50’s at some stage in their round 
trip and “fill °em up.” To serve their purpose, however, the tankers 
would have to be endowed with performance higher than that of the 
bombers. At one time, indeed, the B-36 was seriously considered for 
the job. 

But why, in the name of common sense, use superior planes to make 
inferior aircraft operative? The idea is as topsy-turvy as if, in the past, 
we had used battleships to refuel destroyers and cruisers to do the 
fighting. The unwieldy and roundabout procedure would tie up na- 
tional wealth and effort in fleets of long-range auxiliary planes to 
service short-range combat planes—when the same potential could 
simply be put into equipment for direct combat. 

The entire refueling plan is a species of “face lifting” for short- 
range strategic air power. One can understand why airmen, denied 
true long-range aviation, would be tempted to resort to such expedi- 
ents. There is no objection to face lifting, provided we do not make a 
virtue of temporary necessity; provided we proceed to build the air- 
craft that will end the need for makeshifts. 

Refueling devices and techniques must be retained and improved, 
but only for emergencies and missions of opportunity. We should 
be prepared to refuel planes that have sprung leaks or sustained other 
battle damage. The large battleplanes should be geared to come to 
the rescue of smaller planes running out of fuel. Refueling, in a word, 
should be accepted as a standard procedure of global air force. But to 
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predicate major strategic action on this procedure, at this stage of 
aeronautical science, would be a strange anachronism. 

Such an outlived improvisation, and the one-blow illusions to 
which it is tied, simply have no place in a modern concept of true air 
power. The best index to strategic common sense is: how much of 
our aviation investment is being channeled into intercontinental 
equipment? 

After the Washington hearings on the issue, confidence in the B-86 
was restored. Yet Air Department statements stressed that “only four 
per cent” of the aircraft program was assigned to the B-36 type. Ap- 
parently this was intended to reassure the country that “moderate” 
rather than “extreme” counsels ruled in planning. But to those who 
visualize clearly the intercontinental strategy of tomorrow the figure 
is not reassuring but profoundly alarming. 

It meant that the B-86 is still being regarded merely as a “special- 
ized force,” supplementing the fundamental short-range strategy. It 
meant that our aviation potential is being squandered by diversifica- 
tion for all kinds of wars, rather than concentration on the kind of 
war we would have to fight. It meant not only that strategic planning 
is still lost in the jungles of World War II assumptions but that the 
Air Force, no doubt under political pressure, is tamely stringing 
along. 

We shall never get out of those jungles until we make up our minds 
where we're going. At that point, I believe, not four but forty per cent 
will be earmarked for the equipment of intercontinental strategy. The 
very announcement that thousands of aircraft of the B-36 type, in- 
stead of a futile handful, are being built would terrify would-be 
aggressors. It would confirm clearly America’s intention to take com- 
mand of the air ocean. Yet the Air Force, as that four-per-cent figure 
makes clear, is being compelled by mistaken overall plans and com- 
promises to diversify equipment and waste effort which ought to be 
focused on a single, unambiguous strategy for victory. 


3 


WueE Her in its pristine triphibious version or in the amended “special 
offensive force” variant, Phase One warfare rests on intermediary 
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bases. With such bases indefensible, the whole strategy becomes un- 
real. 

Moreover—and this is the crux of the matter—it is a strategy that in- 
volves insupportable drains on our national wealth and intolerable 
strains on our free way of life. Not even wealthy America can long en- 
dure the economic costs; not even free America can long sustain the 
weight of such costs without paying a terrible price in freedom. 

Should we choose once more to conduct war simultaneously in all 
three elements—land, sea, and air—we shall be accepting battle against 
the tremendous land forces of the Soviet Union, a potential estimated 
between three hundred and five hundred divisions and probably rein- 
forced from the gigantic Chinese reservoir of manpower. This means 
war on the Kremlin’s terms, with a terrifying risk of defeat. 

In addition, we would be challenging the Kremlin’s tactical avia- 
‘tion, a type in which quantity rather than quality tells the story. 

Let me clarify at this point the popular division of air power into 
“strategic” and “tactical.” The telltale difference is not in size, though 
the strategic aircraft are normally bigger, but in the functions for 
which they are planned and equipped. Tactical aircraft are designed 
to operate with and support surface forces on land and sea, aiding 
them to achieve their surface objectives. They are auxiliary to the 
surface strength—in effect, a more efficient kind of artillery to clear a 
path for surface advances and to co-operate in winning surface battles 
to attain the objectives of surface strategy. 

Strategic aviation, by contrast, is designed for the elimination of the 
opposing air force and the destruction of the industrial vitals of the 
enemy. Its role is to conquer control of the air and to strangulate 
the military effort in the enemy homeland; if successful it makes sur- 
face conflict superfluous. 

The problem of tactical aviation is simple compared to that of stra- 
tegic aviation. Though it calls for great skill, resourcefulness, and 
stamina on the part of the individual pilot, he deals with visual tar- 
gets: the enemy troops, armor, and communications. His plane is 
essentially a piece of artillery with wings. His requisite technical 
training is well within the scope of the average Russians. 

Nor does the plane itself call for extraordinary performance. Being 
part of a surface battle, quantity is more important than quality. 
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While an industrially more primitive foe cannot compete with us on 
the highest strategic air levels, he can readily do so on the tactical 
level. 

From official and unofficial sources I know that German factories 
in the Soviet-occupied zone have not only continued but have stepped 
up production of tactical aircraft since 1945. Jet fighters and bombers 
are being ground out at a faster rate than under Hitler. In several fac- 
tories which I visited immediately after V-E Day, thousands of parts 
were ready for assembly. One of them was at Kahla, where ME-262 
jet fighters were being built and which we foolishly surrendered to 
the Russians intact. 

At the same time the Soviets are reported to be mass-producing, 
with the aid of German technicians, first-class tactical jet aircraft in 
their own country. In view of the size of their army the stockpiling of 
supporting aviation on a scale to match is only logical. 

Contrary to the popular assumption, the manufacture of jet fighters 
is a lot easier than the manufacture of the propellered types. The jet 
engine is technologically less complicated than the reciprocal engine. 
Its design and production are greatly simplified when it is intended 
for “short-life” tactical operations. In addition, jet-propelled craft are 
easier to maintain, since they eliminate propeller, ignition, carbure- 
tion, and other such problems. They do not call for elaborate repair 
depots and can readily be maintained in the open field. 

At the tactical end, therefore, Soviet superiority must be taken for 
granted. We know how the Russians can use masses of men and ma- 
chines: how they sent infantry and cavalry against German armor 
and literally smothered enemy tanks with the corpses of men and 
horses. They must be expected to do no less in the employment of 
tactical airplanes. They will use them as expendables, like so many 
shells. Quantity being in itself a quality, we are thus inherently as 
much at a disadvantage against Soviet tactical aviation as against So- 
viet ground strength. Indeed, the two things are part of a single 
massive challenge. 

Our atom-bomb stockpile does not in the slightest compensate for 
this inferiority. After witnessing the action of the atom bomb at Bikini, 
General McAuliffe, the hero of the Bulge who served as Deputy Com- 
mander of the Joint Task Force at Bikini, termed the bomb “a stra- 
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tegic rather than a tactical weapon.” The tests, he pointed out, showed 
that soldiers in dugouts or tanks can weather the blast and heat of 
near-by atomic explosions and go on fighting. So the use of this ex- 
plosive against ground troops will be a highly unprofitable under- 
taking. 

Yet the Phase One triphibious strategy would commit us to tangling 
with the Red Army, its satellites, and vast Soviet tactical air force 
from the outset. We would be called upon once more to produce at 
the same time the world’s largest Army, N avy, and Air Force, while 
dividing our aeronautical effort three ways, among strategic, tactical, 
and naval air forces, all in maximum numbers. 

When military planners today talk of “balanced forces” they mean 
in essence the equal division of every military dollar three ways—for 
land, sea, and air. And with reference to Phase One strategy they are 
in general correct. An outsize Air Force without surface strength to 
match makes no sense as long as it is short-range air power requiring 
an empire of bases all over the planet. 

When Congress was studying the request for fifteen additional air 
groups, in 1948, Secretary of Defense Forrestal declared that this 
would require an increase of eighteen billion dollars for the Army and 
Navy “to support the completely phased military establishment” im- 
plicit in a 70-group Air Force. He was entirely logical, within the 
framework of a Phase One strategy concept. To make every such addi- 
tional air group operative in combat, “the creation of a balanced es- 
tablishment of land, sea, air, and merchant marine elements,” in the 
late Secretary’s words, is indispensable. 

Congress and the American people must understand that they are 
not providing air power merely by expanding its size without chang- 
ing its character. If and when war started the Army and the N avy 
would have to tell the country the shocking truth: 

“Those seventy groups (or whatever their number by then) are use- 
less. Before we can engage the enemy we must have gigantic armies, 
navies, merchant marine. The massive air power you have provided, 
alas, hasn’t the reach to fight from our own continent. We must first 
have or conquer, and then be prepared to defend, at least the rim of 
the enemy continent. B-29’s and B-50’s are of no value whatsoever un- 
til the Army and Navy provide them with distant bases for operation.” 
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The American people may thus be led into a trap. They are under 

the impression that in paying for a larger air force they are saving on 
surface forces, but this air power may be a frozen asset. The American 
people may be stunned by demands for an army of twenty million 
men, for naval forces to match, for a hundred-per-cent labor draft. All 
of this and more would be needed to carry the short-range aviation 
within striking reach of its ultimate targets and to stalemate the Red 
Army. 
The cost of the added fifteen air groups for which the Defense Sec- 
retary posted an eighteen-billion-dollar notice was estimated by Air 
Secretary Symington at 1.8 billions. If Mr. Forrestal’s figure was even 
approximately correct, we have a ten-to-one ratio: ten dollars in sur- 
face elements for every dollar put into the skies. Such is the cost of 
overcoming the factor of geographical distance when air power lacks 
the capacity for direct interhemispheric operation. 

We scarcely need a calculating machine to realize that we are deal- 
ing with a strategy which, if it is to have the dimensions for victory 
over the world’s greatest land power, would bankrupt a nation ten 
times as rich as the United States. And there is more to it than dollars. 
Every dollar has to be translated into materials, labor, productive 
capacity. This under conditions where the three-decker strategy is 
drawing off millions of the physically ablest men for the armed 
services. 

To grasp the exorbitance of triphibious strategy, it may be helpful 
to recall the Pacific campaign. Costs, which seemed of little moment 
then, will certainly loom frighteningly in a duel of attrition such as 
may be expected in a future war. Consider a single episode in that 
campaign: the taking of the Marshall Islands. 

In the attack on the islands we brought to bear about two million 
displacement tons of shipping of all types. Assuming a modest aver- 
age of $2,500 per ton, it means that we concentrated five billion dol- 
lars’ worth of naval materials and manpower. To this we may add 
another billion for the equipment for the Army and Navy Air Forces 
which helped soften the Marshalls for the kill. The whole effort there- 
fore represented the application of force to the tune of six billion 
dollars. 

What does such an investment look like when transposed into air- 
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power terms? What if an equivalent effort had been put into bombers 
with the range to attack the Japanese homeland directly from Alaska? 
At the construction costs of that period, we could have had about six 
thousand aircraft of the requisite range for sustained mass assaults, 
compared with the later raids by eight hundred B-29s from the 
Marianas. This force would probably have been formidable enough 
to knock the enemy out of the war—and this for what it cost just to 
conquer the Marshalls—just one steppingstone to Japan! 

The Pacific strategy in World War II can be summed up thus: 
Roughly one hundred and fifty billion dollars of American labor and 
materials channeled into naval force and another fifty billions into 
land force—for the sole purpose of bringing about twenty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of air striking power to the enemy targets! And that is the 
kind of expenditures we are letting ourselves in for by adhering to the 
strategy of the last war through mental and psychological inertia. 

To implement a repeat performance of Phase One strategy against 
a nation as vast and as populous as the Soviet Union, every Amer- 
ican, from infants to octogenarians, would have to be mobilized 
even in peacetime as the program is unfolded. But to support such a 
swollen undertaking we would have to impose the kind of sacrifices 
and disciplines, the kind of reduced living standards and increased 
working norms, which only a totalitarian government can enforce on 
enslaved subjects. Either we would be obliged to quit halfway, wreck- 
ing the whole fantastic military plan, or we would of necessity be- 
come a regimented nation. Plans to use foreign manpower do not 
brighten this melancholy prospect; we would still have to equip and 
supply the largest army on earth across thousands of miles of water. 

It is my contention that Phase One strategy has been outdated by 
the progress of science and technology; that it is economically insup- 
portable and hence politically dangerous; that it must be deliberately 
abandoned in favor of long-range aerial strategy. 

To patch and bolster the Phase One plan by adding to it a limited 
and secondary aerial force for intercontinental action—as insurance 
“just in case,” or to keep airmen happy—simply makes matters worse. 
It adds that much to the economic burden and accomplishes nothing: 


a strategy lacking the wallop for victory is no better than no strategy 
at all. 
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In the last war we fought Japan, a country about one-twentieth our size, yet it 
took four years before we could approach Japan proper. In any next war, our 
potential enemy covers an area nearly three times as large as ours, with a popula- 
tion about 50 per cent greater. Should Russia occupy the entire Eurasian con- 
tinent, its area will be five times as large, with a population nearly 700 per cent 
greater. Clearly the profligate triphibious strategy employed against Japan would 
be beyond our capacity against Russia. Obviously, our strategic potentials must 
be reappraised. 
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The Air Power Commission set up by the President in 1947, under 
the able chairmanship of Thomas K. Finletter, did a bold and con- 
structive piece of work. But in seeking to enhance the role of air power 
they remained within the framework of existing military concept and 
therefore ended with a compromise. But a compromise in relation 
to basic military strategy always leads to confusion. 

Instead of that small specialized offensive air force “just in case,” 
the Finletter report talked of an air offensive “either directly or 
by way of intermediary bases.” Such a lumping together of attack 
from our own mainland and attack from distant bases betrays a 
shocking strategic innocence in our top echelons. Those two vari- 
eties of war-making represent totally different strategic species. In 
one, the air power is a third of an integrated team. In the other it 
is the strategic force, with surface forces in auxiliary roles. The two 
procedures cannot both be implemented at the same time on a scale 
assuring victory. To combine them casually in one phase, as if they 
were complementary rather than contradictory methods, is military 
gibberish. 

The implication of the phrase is that aviation of the Phase One type 
will evolve gradually into interhemispheric aviation, in the way that 
a boy grows into a man. The idea is mistaken. To the extent that it 
delays forging Phase Two weapons, it is dangerous. 

Intercontinental warfare is not simply an extension or enlargement 
of land-sea-air warfare. It is a breakaway from, a repudiation of, the 
earlier strategy. It calls for wholly different weapons, methods, lead- 
ership, industrial setup, training. Such changes involve a major reor- 
ganization of our whole national life. The whole industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan, perhaps the product of many years of planning, has to be 
completely recast—and that takes more years. 

When a town in the era of illuminating gas decided to light its 
streets with electricity, the switch-over was not merely a matter of ac- 
quiring electric bulbs. It involved the wiring of the whole town, the 
building of a powerhouse, the replacement of lampposts, etc. A 
switch-over from short- to long-range strategy, similarly, is not accom- 
plished merely by providing the longest-range battleplanes. 

It is not a casual enterprise to be “thrown in” as a bonus on the old- 
style effort. It will be a revolutionary change, which can follow only 
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from a bold intellectual decision. The fate of mankind, I believe, may 
hinge on how soon and how clearheadedly we make that decision. 


4 


We CAN and we must free ourselves from the transitory team and de- 
pendence on distant bases. For a fraction of the cost of conquering, 
defending, and supplying a base for short-range aviation we can buy 
long-range aviation that nullifies the need for that base. The substan- 
tial easement of the economic drain will enable us to remain a free 
and unregimented people while shaping the instrument of victory we 
are so remarkably well suited to exploit most effectively. 

We can and we must cut air power loose from the arbitrary and 
outlived reliance on huge surface strength. We must seize the stra- 
tegic initiative—by by-passing the potential enemy's surface might, 
by lifting the struggle, if a struggle there should be, into the air on 
our terms. 

Were a conflict to break out before this invincible American strat- 
egy is made ready, we would necessarily fight with what we have. In 
that case, however, it would amount to a strategic retreat. The best 
we can expect is to contain the adversary, fighting for the necessary 
time to build the indispensable long-range air force-in-being which 
alone can bring us victory. The air force for Phase Two, direct inter- 
hemispheric aerial warfare. 

I may be challenged on the precise nature of the next conflict. But 
of one thing I feel absolutely sure: if and when a third World War 
comes, it will be as different from World War IT as that, in its turn, 
was from World War I. I make this statement without reservations, 
relying on historical precedent. Though most major wars have been 
planned to follow the general pattern of their predecessors, not one 
of them in modern times has done so. The pace of technological prog- 
ress is too rapid. 

However myopic or timid the various high commands may be at 
the start of a contest, they are driven by the law of necessity, as the 
struggle unfolds, to resort to the most highly developed weapons and 
‘methods. 

If we do not change our strategic concepts, any new war, at the 
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start, is likely to muddle through a most destructive old-style conflict. 
Terrific atom blows will be struck on both sides, but these will not 
bring a decision. They will harden both sides to a finish fight at any 
cost. Swift battles will be fought for outer bases. 

Then we shall be expelled from Eurasia and its environs—just as the 
Allies were expelled from Europe and the South Pacific in the pre- 
vious war, and for the same reason: outmoded strategy. The life 
squandered and the areas scorched and the wealth wasted in the 
process will be parts of the price paid for failure to prepare for the 
right kind of war-making in advance. 

At that point the globe will have been sundered into two separate 
and isolated halves. Then, if we have survived the ordeal, prepara- 
tions for the true interhemispheric conflict will begin, years too late, 
under the duress of events—after millions of men have been need- 
lessly lost. Meanwhile the enemy will be consolidating his conquests 
and exploiting the newly acquired resources and productive capacity 
for the looming intercontinental struggle. On both sides the building 
of proper long-range equipment will be pushed at a furious rate. 

Being economically self-contained, the two hemispheres cannot 
blockade one another into submission. Neither can they come to grips 
on land or on water. One or the other can impose its will only by direct 
application of force through the medium of the skies. 

No matter how the war is begun, it will thus evolve into a Phase 
Two contest, with strategic aviation battling for the right of way in 
the skies. Surface forces will become bystanders; in a sense the world 
will witness a Battle of Britain of global dimensions. 

Intercontinental warfare will come not because it is “easier.” It will 
not come because it is “cheaper,” although it does happen to be well 
within our means, whereas triphibious warfare is not. It will come be- 
cause there will be no other way to resolve the conflict; because it is 
dictated by the geographical positions of the nations involved and the 
availability of weapons to deal with that geography. 

A stalemate, while the implements for that aerial showdown are: 
in the making on both sides, is then most likely to ensue. It might be 
broken by internal upheavals—a Communist seizure of power in the 
entire West or an anti-Soviet revolt in the East. The war being acutely 
ideological, the operation of profound social forces could smash all 
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purely military patterns and prognoses. But short of that, the out- 
come will await the emergence of the one force that can exact sur- 
render—clearly superior intercontinental air power. 

In that fateful interval of deadlock, America would necessarily 
become more militarized and regimented. The advantages flowing 
from our freedoms would be rapidly eroded. In the face of a deepen- 
ing menace to sheer survival, we should ourselves tend to come under 
the spell of “infallible” leaders who might well lead us into a dead- 
end street. 

Our technological advantage, being the product of personal liber- 
ties and a free economic system, would wear thinner and thinner as 
these democratic values are emasculated. Under those conditions we 
assuredly would have no guarantee that we could maintain our 
_ present head start, our decisive margin of superiority, in the inter- 
hemispheric warfare for which the deadlocked antagonists would be 
frantically preparing. 

Meanwhile, of course, each side would subject the other to atomic 
and non-atomic raids, spreading death and suffering. All mankind 
would live under the pall of impending extermination, so that the 
very memory of humane sentiment and decency will begin to fade 
out. Mutual hatred, compounded by despair, would make the con- 
tending groups equally determined to expunge one another. Human 
civilization may then, indeed, perish from the earth. 

Such, as I see it, are the likely consequences if we fall into the his- 
torical error of unthinkingly fighting any next war with the methods 
of the last. They can be avoided only if we are great enough as a 
nation to break with the earthbound past—and begin now to fashion 
the one force that can give us victory without a futile prelude of 
terrible blood-letting in a hopeless surface struggle. We need the 
intellectual valor to overcome military inertia: by a straightforward, 
clear-headed decision to adopt now a strategy expressing the over-all 
superiority of our technological civilization and our democratic way 


of life. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE WAR OF THE HEMISPHERES 
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WE HAVE NOW REACHED the crux of the argument: the war through the 
skies between the Eurasian and American continents. As already ex- 
plained, this is not “the best” of several available strategies but the 
only strategy of victory open to us. 

In discussing, in this and the following chapter, the nature of a com- 
ing war, I am not assuming that it is inevitable. My contention, on 
the contrary, is that an obviously invincible American air force can 
deter an aggressor and insure peace. One does not have to be a “war- 
monger” to be a realist. There is a clear danger of war—wherefore I 
urge preparedness of the right kind. That war, if it comes, will be be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union—wherefore it must resolve 
into a contest between two continents. That is the kind of war we must 
comprehend. 

Assuming that both sides are prepared to the utmost, within the 
limits of their respective geopolitical positions, America’s advantages 
will be distinct and decisive. The clear American superiority in sci- 
ence, industry, mechanical aptitudes, technological versatility can be 
outweighed on land by Soviet preponderance in numbers and mass. 
But in the air we can maintain a quantitative superiority along with 
the telltale margin of qualitative supremacy. 

The intercontinental contest I envision, pitched on the uppermost 
scientific levels, would in the final analysis express the relative stages 
of the technological civilizations of the contenders. Not only has Rus- 
sia been historically retarded in this respect, but its current political 
system cramps its creative energies. A servile ideology, with fear as 
its central motive, is handicapped as against an ideology of freedom 
that gives the right of way to individual initiative. 

242, 
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Totalitarian “discipline” does have its value in maintaining pro- 
duction. Nor do I underrate the abilities of individual Russian scien- 
tists and technicians. The Kremlin, besides, has captured and har- 
nessed some first-rate German brains. The Soviet showing may be a 
lot more impressive than is generally expected. The development of 
a Russian atom bomb, it should not be forgotten, came several years 
sooner than estimated by people to whom Russia is more enigma than 
nation. In the course of a war, Moscow may well pull a few surprises 
in the way of weapons and tactics to discommode us. 

Nevertheless, the final score will be written not by a select group 
but by the respective peoples as a whole—by their total civilizations 
expressed in aggregate skills and tools properly used. 

Soviet Russia is already amply geared for mechanized ground war- 
fare. But it cannot catch up with us technologically if we choose to 
devote our energies to implementing a different strategy, one that 
calls for great creative originality. It cannot produce the millions of 
trained technical personnel called for by a total technological con- 
flict. We know how German creative forces were hemmed in and mis- 
directed by the rigidity of Hitler’s dictatorship; how the continuous 
adjustment to new conditions required by modern warfare was 
stymied by fear of criticism. The Soviet society is, if anything, more 
inflexible than Hitler’s was. 

Moreover, our country enjoys immense advantages of geography 
and political position. These can be summed up in one pregnant sen- 
tence: America already has the support of its entire continent. It does 
not have to divert any of its energies, productivity, and resources to 
conquering and controlling the home base. 

Russia, on the contrary, must make control of its own continent its 
first order of business. It must assign vast military potentials merely 
to keep the satellite countries and its own unhappy populations in 
line, and to take and maintain mastery of the whole Eurasian con- 
tinent. It is condemned to support the world’s greatest army. 

Suppose that Canada and Mexico were hostile to the United States. 
Though we did not wish to use their territories ourselves, we could 
not risk their use by our adversary. That is in effect Russia's necessity 
with reference to Western Europe, Scandinavia, the Mediterranean 
countries, the Near East, southeastern Asia. 
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To dominate its continent Russia needs—and has been building— 
formidable surface power. The great Red armies must be provided 
with their complement of supporting aviation, today as indispensable 
for ground warfare as tanks or artillery. Whereas our country can re- 
strict land forces to any degree it sees fit, Soviet Russia has no such 
leeway. It must keep grinding out tactical aircraft and mountains of 
supplies for surface action, thus reducing its ability to provide the 
weapons of intercontinental air struggle. 

Because the priority ‘task for the Soviet government is to deny any 
portion of its mainland to us, its aviation priority, too, will have to be 
assigned to this task. This specialized equipment will be useful against 
our forces approaching on the surface, on land or sea. But its use 
against us in the Russian skies will be less efficient than if it had been 
conceived and built for that purpose. The plane designed to work 
visually at low altitudes with and against armies cannot at the same 
time be endowed with peak quality for high-altitude electronic com- 
bat against attacking air forces. 

We have every reason to suppose that the Russians will rely 
strongly on sheer numbers in their tactical air forces. They will apply 
the same principle of mass they did in the last war to artillery, seeking 
to deluge their opponents with firepower. 

At a dinner given by General William H. Simpson, commander of 
the Ninth U.S. Army, to his Soviet opposite numbers in Brunswick, I 
had a chance to talk to high-ranking Red officers in their native 
tongue. “You Americans,” one of their foremost artillery generals told 
me, “have accomplished what we did, but by other means. What 
youve done with your air forces, we've done with our artillery.” In 
his mind the two were interchangeable. 

Stalin’s tacticians without doubt will demand jet fighters, fighter- 
bombers, and medium bombers in overwhelming numbers for Red 
Army operations, and from their own vantage point they will be fully 
justified. But this will impose a serious drain on the productive ca- 
pacity of the Soviet aviation industry. To that significant extent the 
margins for manufacture of the instruments of strategic air combat 
will be curtailed. In short, where we have (or at any rate can have) a 
concentration of effort on the main object, Russian effort will un- 
avoidably be split and diversified. In the primary contest—the battle 
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for air mastery—we therefore have every reason to expect to outnum- 
ber the Soviets. 

Soviet Russia must build without limit on the surface. There is no 
such compulsion upon the United States, other than the psychological 
compulsions of habit and mental timidity. 

There we have the answer to the natural question: cannot Russia 
mount against America the kind of interhemispheric air offensive we 
are discussing? The answer is definitely no. Naturally Russia can 
reach our cities and inflict serious damage—but so long as it must 
invest its manpower and resources primarily in surface strategy, it 
cannot provide for the sustained action necessary to win an inter- 
hemispheric air war. The Soviets are unable to generate a supreme 
intercontinental striking force, plus impregnable air defenses for all 
_ Eurasia, and at the same time provide prodigious tactical air forces 
for the world’s greatest armies. Russia could release the productive 
capacity to create a challenging interhemispheric air force only by 
abandoning the idea of dominating Europe and Asia by force. But 
that it cannot do. Its geopolitical position makes the maintenance of 
supreme land power inescapable for Moscow. 

Therein lies our crucial advantage—unless we foolishly choose to 
attempt to duplicate and match Soviet land might; unless we choose 
to throw away our advantage by adhering to the old formula of 
land-sea-air warfare. We can invade the Russian skies not only with 
qualitative but also with quantitative superiority. We can go into air 
battle without fear of failure through attrition. But we cannot possibly 
attain equality, let alone superiority, if we persist in squandering our 
resources on great armies and great navies. 

Imagine that in the epoch of sea power the British Navy had been 
thoroughly beaten, but that Britain still had a great army at its 
disposal. That army could do nothing to save the country from 
defeat. With the seas in enemy hands, the army would be fully im- 
mobilized; the British Isles could be blockaded and starved into 
submission. 

Similarly today, a nation beaten in the air cannot be saved from de- 
feat because it still has large land and sea forces in reserve. Com- 
mand of the air is the first question to be answered. If it is answered 
in our favor, we will have all the time we need to forge secondary 
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forces to any extent we may require them. If it is answered in the 
enemy's favor, even colossal surface forces will not save us. 

Obliquely this basic principle is conceded by Dr. Vannevar Bush in 
his interesting book Modern Arms and Free Men.* He rejects the air- 
power thesis and writes disparagingly of “some overexuberant air- 
power enthusiasts.” But being intellectually honest, he does not try to 
evade the logic of the air-power facts. 

In discussing “possible deadlock on land” ( page 54), which he con- 
siders almost inevitable, Dr. Bush acknowledges that no matter how 
fully defended land lines may be they become useless when “one side 
secures air dominance.” Indeed, he asserts that when air supremacy is 
“overwhelming,” the breaking of land lines is rendered “unnecessary.” 
Which is precisely what the “overexuberant” air fraternity is saying. 

Every unit of energy we divert from our main job of decisive victory 
in the skies is a gift to the enemy. It cancels out that much of our nat- 
ural technical and geopolitical advantage. Out of the savings made by 
cutting out irrelevant forces must come the American superiority also 
in numbers to clinch the victory. 


2 


Because rr ts the only intercontinental bomber in our skies, the B-36 
has become the symbol of the new type of war-making and the storm- 
center of strategic controversy. Yet every aviation engineer knows that 
it is by no means the last word in interhemispheric aircraft; every de- 
signer knows that this plane itself has not yet attained its maximum 
efficiency. But it can and will. 

Through testimony at a Congressional hearing on the subject in the 
summer of 1949 the American people learned that the B-36 was de- 
signed before the war. Thus, while the idea of direct transoceanic air 
action was being ridiculed, its implement was already “in the works.” 
It would have been available years sooner and would have been much 
further refined for efficiency, had the underlying idea been more gen- 
erally understood and supported. 

The history of this plane is worth summarizing, as an object lesson 
in strategic confusion. 

* Simon & Schuster, New York, 1949. 
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It was first projected merely as a sop to air-power “extremists.” 
Later a quantity order of one hundred was placed by Secretary of War 
Patterson over the objections of his military advisers. Our disasters in 
the Pacific had raised the fear that the Navy might be unable to pro- 
vide bases for existing and projected aviation of shorter range; had 
the enemy used his air resources more wisely the fear might have 
turned into fact. The B-86 was regarded as insurance against that 
eventuality, for it had the reach to hit Japan from bases in our pos- 
session, like Alaska. 

As the war progressed, the acquisition of steppingstone bases for 
existing bombers, then for the B-29’s, became the essence of our strat- 
egy. Interest in the B-36 as a military weapon faded out. By way of 
salvaging the investment, thinking shifted to conversion of the craft 
_ into a commercial cargo and passenger carrier. 

When air-borne troops came into vogue, the Army considered 
adapting the B-36 into a troop carrier. Later, the Air Forces were fasci- 
nated by the project of turning it into a species of aircraft carrier of 
the sky, for the so-called stowaway or parasite fighter aircraft. Still 
later, the Air Forces edged closer to the realization that they ought 
to be able to hit the enemy directly from the American mainland. 
Since quantity production was centered on aircraft lacking the range 
for this purpose, the orphan child was earmarked as a flying gasoline 
tanker, to refuel smaller and less formidable bombers. 

Some timid souls in the Air Force, eager to by-pass battle, even pro- 
posed the use of the B-36 at night only. They forgot that in intercon- 
tinental operations the route of the plane would lie across well-de- 
fended polar regions, and that the polar night is nearly six months 
long. By their theory, should we be attacked in the spring, the B-36 
would wait until the fall, when night sets in, to retaliate. They forgot, 
besides, that with aircraft flying, aiming, and firing electronically, 
darkness has ceased to offer protection; in strategic air action the dif- 
ference between day and night has in essence been wiped out. 

Finally, in the last couple of years, the homeless craft has been re- 
turned to its sensible starting point—its employment in direct trans- 
oceanic operations. It thus took a decade, plus the experience of the 
greatest war in history, to break through prejudice, inertia, and stra- 
tegic confusions to a simple acknowledgment of the obvious. 
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But all this blowing hot and cold, the repeated shifts in function 
and performance emphasis, has hardly been salutary for the airplane 
involved, Every revision in the expected employment of the B-36 
called for corresponding changes in its characteristics, new accommo- 
dations in the balance between speed and range, defensive capacity 
and firepower. The end result is a plane that assuredly does not em- 
body the acme of American ingenuity and science in the creation of a 
primary interhemispheric aircraft. 

The recent increase in quantity production of the B-36 was fully 
justified. Even in its present form, the plane has the range and carry- 
ing capacity to attack any target in Eurasia from our hemisphere. Its 
speed at high altitudes is comparable to the best non-jet fighter 
planes; its lifting power is sufficient to carry the necessary firepower 
and bomb load for offensive action. In relation to the Soviet defensive 
complex today, the B-36 is realistic. But by the time this complex be- 
comes more formidable, we must be ready with superior planes. 

The present B-36 is a beginning only. It will be modified as a superb 
weapon of long-range strategy capable of dealing with the formidable 
array of new defensive hazards. Its range and speed can be extended; 
its wings can be redesigned for efficient conversion into a long-range 
_ jet-propelled aircraft. The B-17 was originally an adequate weap- 
on for its time, yet we have seen that it entered the last war piti- 
fully deficient in armor, armament, and other combat qualities. It 
took the pressure of battle experience to modify it into a true Flying 
Fortress. But let us hope that with the B-36 we will learn the lesson 
in advance and not wait for the prod of combat losses to make it an 
adequate battleplane. 

Meanwhile, new and better interhemispheric aircraft are being de- 
signed, Admiral Denfeld was right when he declared on Capitol Hill 
that “we are today capable of producing more effective and more 
efficient planes for the task than the B-36.” The mystery, in the light of 
that statement, is why the naval attack on long-range aerial strategy 
rests in the main on criticism of this one bomber. 

Strategy frozen at any point because its equipment exists is fore- 
doomed to inferiority and defeat. Our job is to plan along the curve 
of expectancy, with the same confidence that engineers plan bridges, 
highways, and rail terminals to take care of the estimated needs of the 
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future. We must be able to glimpse the revolutionary military impli- 
cations of new technical principles before they have been fully ex- 
ploited; to discern the functioning equipment of tomorrow in what 
are today mere seeds of invention. Strategic vision is related to this 
ability to perceive the direction of development. 

Even men as passionately devoted to aviation as Colonel Lindbergh 
can be grossly mistaken as to the tempo of aeronautical development. 
Speaking in Oklahoma City in 1942, he assured his audience that only 
“in some future generation, fifty or a hundred or a thousand years 
from now, the United States may be as vulnerable to attack from 
Europe as England is today.” His appraisal was off by from forty to 
nine hundred and ninety years. 

Theoretical scientists, too, are sometimes inclined to underestimate 
the tempo of technological advances. Back in 1942, for example, Ed- 
ward Warner, former Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air and 
professor of aerodynamics at M.LT., invoked the laws of physics and 
aerodynamics against overoptimistic proponents of long-range air 
strategy. They were banking on equipment not yet in sight, he argued. 
He cautioned against those whe “seem to picture designing of air- 
planes as a field in which revolutionary inventions come fairly tum- 
bling on one another's heels.” * 

But inventions did come tumbling at a dizzy rate in the next few 
years. Reciprocal engines—using better fuels, cooling systems, igni- 
tion, carburetion, and water injection—developed nearly three times 
the horsepower set by him as the maximum for a cubic inch of dis- 
placement. Jet and rocket propulsion crashed through the 500 mph. 
which he fixed as the practical speed limit. He had “proved” that 
bombers flying 250 mph. would never be able to carry out missions of 
more than 1,100 miles; but soon thereafter the B-29’s were doing 
routine missions with full military loads for aggregate distances of 
4,000 miles, and breaking long-distance records of over 10,000 miles. 
The most imaginative of the air-power advocates found themselves 
outstripped by reality. 

With this past experience fresh in mind, I am not surprised to find 
academic scientists today cautioning against faith in intercontinental 
bombing fleets. Dr. Bush writes: 

* “What Airplanes Can Do,” by Edward Warner; Foreign Affairs, January, 1942. 
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In spite of the remarks of those who delight in ignoring some 
of the teachings of physics and chemistry when they paint the 
glamorous picture of aeronautics of the future, there will not be 
such fleets for a long time to come. . . . We cannot break the 
general law of physics that the faster one goes through any me- 
dium the greater is the resistance. In other words, if we want 
high speed we have to sacrifice range or make the craft very 
large.” 


Anyone who may question this conclusion is dismissed by Dr. 
Bush as a “confirmed optimist.” Yet he is as mistaken today as Dr. 
Warner was in 1942. Both of them reckoned on the dead level of 
existing scientific data, not on the curve of expectancy which includes 
creative inventiveness in the reckoning. It is not a question of defying 
physical or chemical laws but of using them in directions not instantly 
evident. 

The fact is that airplanes have been stepping up both their speed 
and their range, and this process of dual improvement is certain to 
continue. Today's bombers are flying with the speeds of yesterday’s 
fighters—and ten times as far. 

Nor will planes have to be bigger and bigger to raise overall per- 
formance. The B-36, weighing 350,000 pounds, can be refined in de- 
sign to attain a range of 15,000 miles. I see 500,000 pounds as the ex- 
treme limit. At that point, and probably before it is reached, aircraft 
will possess global range, after which the striving for additional range 
will cease. As a practical matter we do not need planes that can fly 
round and round the earth, except in the stunt spirit of flagpole 
sitters. 

Thereafter, insofar as size is concerned, the process will be reversed. 
Planes will shrink with improved fuels, improved engines, aerody- 
namic refinements, etc., while retaining their global reach. Range, 
indeed, will no longer be a problem; it will be taken for granted. This 
is not the guesswork of confirmed optimism but sober expectations 
resting on tendencies already well defined. 

Jet bombers of intercontinental range in the near future are in- 
evitable. The present handicap of high fuel consumption in jet en- 


* Op. cit., pages 117, 120. 
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gines is certain to be licked. Personally, I am convinced that it is a 
matter of only a short time before gas turbines will be far more eco- 
nomical than reciprocal engines, and that the fuel load will lose its 
present importance in fixing the military characteristics of aircraft. At 
the same time great strides will be made aerodynamically to allow 
further increase of load per square foot of wing. 

When aviation enters the zone of supersonic speeds, a great many 
of the present assumptions and limitations will become irrelevant. 
Further increases in speed will not be as costly beyond the sonic bar- 
rier as they are in the subsonic zone. Corresponding expectations are 
justified in the field of radar, missiles, the entire complex of offensive 
and defensive means. 

These changes will come “tumbling on one another’s heels” as sure 
as fate. They are spelled out on the curve of expectancy. 


WE ARE TOLD that “huge, lumbering” planes of intercontinental range 
will be shot down in combat. That is the risk strategic battleplanes 
took in the last war and will take in any war, regardless of their di- 
mensions or their point of take-off. 

What of the medium-range B-29’s taking off from overseas bases, or 
the bombers launched from carrier decks? Will they be any more 
immune than the B-36’s? War without combat is a pipe dream. As long 
as destruction has to be carried to the enemy in piloted aircraft, air 
battle cannot be wished away. Whether it rises from outlying bases or 
from carriers, our aviation will still confront the enemy's defensive air 
complex on the ground and in the skies. 

A bomber taking off from our side of the ocean is in the air some 
hours longer than a bomber dispatched from France or North Africa 
or from a carrier off the enemy’s shores. The notion that it is therefore 
more exposed to interception, however, is an illusion. 

The danger zone, the stretch in which it is subject to enemy oppo- 
sition, is about the same no matter what the bomber’s starting 
point may be. Within that zone its vulnerability is determined not by 
its bulk but by its combat vitality through proper structural design, 
armor, armament, maneuverability, electronic supremacy, and, of 
course, its accompanying protective aircraft. (The adequacy of 2 
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bomber cannot be estimated in the abstract but in relation to the for- 
mation of which it is a component part. ) 

Impressed by the high speed possible with jet propulsion, some 
planners hope to penetrate the enemy air without combat. But that’s 
an old story, the old temptation which met its Waterloo at Schwein- 
furt, Germany. As we have seen, under the duress of mounting losses, 
the few light guns were replaced by more guns per plane, and of 
heavier caliber. Additional firepower was provided by escort planes. 

Thus we saw the development of the first aerial task force in its 
primitive form. This bomber-fighter combination defeated the Luft- 
waffe and took command of the skies. Effective strategic bombard- 
ment did not come into its own until it was carried to the targets by 
an aviation team geared for air battle. 

In the next war, too, destruction will be conveyed to the enemy by 
an appropriate aerial task force. It will be designed to meet and over- 
come the highly developed electronic defenses, proximity fuses, 
guided jet and rocket projectiles, as well as attack by the best high- 
altitude interceptor fighter aircraft. 

As pointed out earlier, Douhet’s hypothetical all-purpose plane is 
impractical; the varied equipment it would need would call for more 
weight and space than any plane could provide efficiently. Even on 
water, where weight is a less crucial consideration, navies never at- 
tempted to provide an all-purpose man-of-war. They broke up the 
total power into component parts, with the battleship as the core, in- 
cluding cruisers, destroyers, later carriers, and other ships. In the 
aggregate their task force offered the necessary balanced strength to 
take control of its medium, the high seas. In the air, similarly, a 
specialization of function in different aircraft was inevitable, and that 
process will be carried further in the future as long as war is fought 
by man-piloted aircraft. 

I do not propose to enter here into a detailed analysis of the coming 
aerial task force. As I have repeatedly stressed, fundamental strategic 
ideas cannot and should not be concealed; but as an aeronautical and 
armaments engineer, I am well aware that tactics and weapons belong 
in the province of specialists and should be surrounded with secrecy. 
But the general concept is so clearly delineated by the logic of inter- 
hemispheric war that we can deal with it in general terms. 
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Since command of the air, the elimination of opposing air power in 
the skies and on the ground, is our first goal, combat power must take 
precedence over bombing power. { have read, I suppose, everything 
published about the big aircraft to operate directly from our shores. 
Without exception, the writers consider it primarily, and even solely, 
as a bombing plane. Actually, its principal function will be that of 
a battleplane. 

The bombing power it carries will be, in the first place, provocative 
—that is to say, geared to draw the enemy into battle. The entire in- 
dustrial complex on which Soviet air power rests will rate high target 
priority. Unable to check off such a target as expendable, the enemy 
must concentrate defenses and rise to ward off attack. The bombing 
ingredient thus becomes provocative as well as destructive. The ratios 
of fire and bombing power cannot be fixed in the abstract. They will 
be determined by the nature of the opposing defenses. But the accent 
will be on battle vitality. The weapon must be primarily “a combat 
plane to which bombing power is added.” * 

Adequate battle capacity for modern warfare—guns, rockets, 
guided missiles, elaborate electronics for aiming and jamming, etc.— 
cannot be efficiently lodged in a single vehicle. It must be carried by 
several types of aircraft. The composite force should be planned and 
equipped to guarantee penetration and maximum attrition on the 
enemy's air power. 

Besides the basic bomber, I can foresee auxiliary planes providing 
extra firepower in all its modern forms; airplanes devoting their entire 
useful load to electronic means for the contest with radar on the 
ground and in opposing aircraft, to enhance penetrating and defensive 
ability; planes especially designed and equipped to counteract and 
neutralize specific threats in the air and on the ground. 

But this can be done only if we cut loose from the curious fixation 
that fighters and other escort craft must always be small and 
preferably single-seaters. Air power is already developing its own 
diehards; it is no more immune to hardening of the arteries than any 
other military service. Because the single-seater was used successfully 
in the last war we seem to be as sold on it as admirals formerly were 
sold on battleships. 

* Victory Through Air Power, page 313. 
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The coming escort plane will have a multiple crew and may be as 
big as the bomber. The lift it saves by not carrying bombs will be 
translated into greater combat and penetration capacity. The single- 
seater, even if it could be given intercontinental range (or if it could 
be provided by supporting aircraft carriers ) would not necessarily be 
useful under the new conditions of enemy defenses. 

No one can accuse me of prejudice against the long-range single- 
seater. It was my principal preoccupation for a great many years. 
Analysis of air combat at that particular stage of aeronautical devel- 
opment showed me the urgent need for this type of plane. Analysis 
today, under the new aeronautical conditions, makes me no less sure 
that as a teammate in long-range air battle the single-seater escort has 
outlived its usefulness. 

This is at the root of the naval fallacy that carriers will provide es- 
cort for strategic bombers. In the future, command of the air will be 
assumed by task forces composed of planes of roughly the same ton- 
nage. Such a mission simply cannot be supported by floating bases. 

In the last war an attempt was made to convert some of the bombers 
into real battleplanes by merely adding guns and turrets. The result 
naturally was that performance was so impaired that the modified 
craft could not keep up with the unmodified bombers. Yet the idea 
was valid. Had the plane been further refined to provide tactical free- 
dom to use its enhanced firepower, a sturdy and effective battleplane 
would have been made available. Again and again, I have seen cor- 
rect and even brilliant conceptions discredited and postponed be- 
cause of faulty embodiment. This slipshod experiment with convert- 
ing bombers into battleplanes was just such a case. 

Since the time of the First World War, I have been convinced that 
for maximum efficiency the escort fighter should have different mili- 
tary characteristics from the interceptor fighter. It must be prepared 
to shield the bomber, the backbone of the task force, as well as to seek 
out and destroy the defending fighter planes. 

A fighter which can fire only forward is incapable of shielding a 
bomber effectively. As soon as it engages enemy interceptors, it un- 
covers the bomber. It is as handicapped as a ship at sea if its guns 
were riveted in a set position, able to shoot in only one direction. 

Such makeshift escorts got by despite the handicap largely because 
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of fallacious tactics by the enemy. Instead of engaging them in battle 
at once, forcing them to shed their auxiliary tanks and drawing them 
away from the bomber formations, the Luftwaffe chose to attack the 
bombers directly. Thus they placed their interceptor planes between 
our bombers and fighters, where they were shot down with compara- 
tive ease. 

Moreover, our airmen in the field showed remarkable resourceful- 
ness. Generals Jimmy Doolittle, Orvil Anderson,* William Kepner, 
and others are entitled to the gratitude of their countrymen; their de- 
cision to use fighters offensively and their skill as improvisers helped 
to make up for shortsighted planning at home. At the risk of incur- 
ring official disfavor, they extended range on the spot, in the course 
of operations, turning handicapped planes into useful weapons. 

But we dare not count on improvisation and enemy backwardness 
in providing the escort and other accessory craft for intercontinental 
air struggle. The time to plan equipment and explore tactics is now. 
The possible enemy defense complex poses many problems, none 
of which is insoluble. 

Normally it takes more time to develop a bomber than a fighter. 
Improved fighters are therefore likely to appear on both sides before 
improved bombers invade the skies. The defensive will enjoy a tem- 
porary advantage, unless we proceed without delay in the creation of 
appropriate escorts. We must forget single-seater precedents in evoly- 
ing the vital elements for the balanced long-range aerial task force. 

In the striking air formation of tomorrow, each component will 
have performance and military attributes planned to deal with a dif- 
ferent and particular aspect of the overall problem, even though they 
may not differ greatly in general appearance. Taken together they 
will comprise a balanced battle force, with the necessary penetrative 
power, carrying a real threat to vital targets and able to impose in- 
tolerable losses on the opposing air power. 

This, of course, comes close to the naval concept. What I have in 
view is a third-dimensional equivalent of the battleship shielded by 


* General Anderson was at the time Deputy Chief for Operations and Planning 
of the Eighth Air Force. Today he is the Commandant of the Air Staff College of 
the Air University at Montgomery, Alabama. This I consider fortunate for the 
country, because he is one of our clearest strategic thinkers, as well as an elo- 
quent exponent of his views. 
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cruisers, destroyers, and a variety of other specialized ships of a task 
force. The required sum-total of firepower, bombing capacity, elec- 
tronic and anti-electronic devices, etc., will not be crammed into any 
one plane but deployed through several. Naturally, the offensive for- 
mation will consist of a number of aircraft of each type, so that the 
destruction of any one plane will not strip the force of that function. 

To produce this task force does not call for any new inventions. 
The ingredients are already at our disposal. Existing designs need 
only be adapted and specialized. I have made it a rule, in thirty-five 
years in aviation, never to propose “theoretical” planes or techniques 
that I cannot see clearly as practical in engineering and designing 
terms. Before the recent war I thus found it possible to urge long- 
range escort fighters. The war confirmed my expectations. With the 
same assurance I now urge the immediate creation of the balanced 
task force for interhemispheric air warfare. 

Everything I have said about the offensive formation applies to 
defensive preparations. The decisive air battles will be fought in the 
entire theater of operations, over our own soil as well as the adver- 
sary ’s. Offense and defense are two halves of the same contest. 

The next three years will be crucial. We must maintain leadership 
in research. On the other hand, common sense rather than inflamed 
imagination should guide us. We must not bleed ourselves econom- 
ically in straining for fantastic results in the dim future, if it interferes 
with concentrated attention on pressing immediate tasks. 

Those visions of artificial moons as launching platforms for rocket 
projectiles are imaginatively stirring, but it makes little sense to 
drain resources and brain power into plans so remote from the im- 
mediate challenge. Why spend millions on the hope of propelling 
battleships and aircraft carriers with atomic energy? What would be 
gained in military values? They would still remain battleships and 
carriers, with all the limitations this involves in the air age; a horse 
equipped with an atomic reactor is still no match for an automobile. 
The fact that atom-propelled ships may be able to sail for years 
without touching a port, as naval men promise, will be quite irrelevant 
if ships are strategically and tactically unemployed. 

It has been said that the most intolerant human being is a re- 
formed drunkard. I think he is surpassed by the reformed pessimist. 
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It is amusing to observe that people devoid of imagination in the past 
are now so impressed by their previous underestimation of scientific 
marvels that they tend to go overboard in the other direction. Still 
without imagination, they tend to recommend everything in dread 
of missing something. 

Until now the aeronautical industry has been called upon to create 
endless varieties of airplanes for endless purposes: to operate with 
ground troops and with ships; for close-up and long-range actions; 
with skis, tractor landing gears, for take-off and landing on every 
kind of surface; for a multiplicity of tactical roles and missions. We 
fought a war of universal improvisation without a focused objective, 
seeking to destroy the enemy everywhere at once in all three medi- 
ums. Aviation mirrored this extravagant strategy. 

But in the next war—unless it is deliberately held to outmoded 
patterns—air power will have achieved the same clarity of organiza- 
tion and purpose formerly enjoyed by sea power. It will be designed 
for the clear object of taking command of the air ocean—to overcome 
a known enemy, across known distances, against known targets in the 
air and on the surface. All our talents and capacities can be concen- 
trated on the attainment of a single goal. 

Given this new situation, American engineers and American air- 
men can produce air force no other country can hope to duplicate. 
They need only the green light to go ahead. But we cannot expect 
that the military “vested interests,” trained along totally different 
lines, will give that signal. The decision will come under the pressures 
of public opinion, or of major reverses in action, which may be too 
late. 


4 


I HAvE been following, for convenience, the now habitual semantics 
of referring to “strategic” and “tactical” air power, as if they were 
two different forces. But this distinction has become unrealistic. It is 
a hangover from the past, a product of the long subjection of air 
power to surface forces. 

At the time when air power was recognized only as a weapon of 
the Army and the Navy, farsighted airmen were anxious to under- 
score the strategic possibilities of their force. To distinguish between 
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the aviation employed as an adjunct to surface battle and the avia- 
tion used independently, they classified the latter as “strategic.” 
It was an oblique way of insisting that strategy based on the new 
force was possible. 

Now that we have an autonomous Air Force, the continued use of 
the terms “tactical Air Force” and “strategic Air Force” seems to me 
misleading and unnecessary. Do we have a strategic Navy and a 
tactical Navy? Or a strategic Army and a tactical Army? 

There have been timés when navies supported land operations, or 
armies undertook diversive actions essential to naval struggles under 
way. In World War I the Russian Navy in the Gulf of Riga supported 
the extreme end of the Russo-German front; later the German Navy 
broke through and delivered the same kind of support for the Kaiser's 
armies in the area; off Dunkirk, Allied naval forces aided the extreme 
northern flank of the ground contest. No one thought of calling them 
a “tactical Navy.” In World War II, throughout the amphibious 
operations, naval forces supported land actions and shielded the 
soldiery with its gunpower and aircraft. These actions were credited 
to sea power; no one thought of referring to “tactical navies.” 

This is not simply a verbal quibble. It cuts much deeper. Air power 
is air power. The concept embraces everything that makes it possible 
to utilize the air as a medium for transporting military power to im- 
pose defeat and surrender on an enemy. The machines, the men, the 
factories, the airports, the oil industries, airlines, private flying—every- 
thing entering into the aerial equation constitutes air power. The Air 
Force is its military end-product, and it expresses its strength through 
appropriate tactics and weapons to carry out its strategy. Like any 
other military force, air power operating in its natural medium can 
bring reinforcement to military forces in other mediums. But it does 
not thereby shed its character as a full-fledged strategic force. 

The artificial division is a leftover from adolescence. Having at- 
tained adulthood, air power must throw off habits of inferiority, in 
order to end the confusions deriving from its former subordination. 
Continued measuring of our air might by “groups” seems to me an- 
other leftover; reference to forty-eight or seventy variegated “groups” 
defines nothing but quantity, giving no index to the character of the 
force. 
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The tactical-strategic formulation must give way to the concept 
of a balanced air force-in-being, organized according to function— 
with a Striking or Battle Force, a Defense Force, Support or Co-opera- 
tion Air Force, an Airlift Force. The Battle Force may well be divided 
into a Bomber Command, an Escort Command, a Penetration Com- 
mand, etc. The last-named would embrace weapons of opportunity, 
aircraft depending primarily on speed to attack individual targets un- 
escorted; they would be comparable to the individual cruisers of the 
past, roaming the seven seas for surprise attacks on shipping and 
coastal installations. 

There will of course be aerial reconnaissance, but I do not foresee 
any special planes for that purpose. Leisurely observation is no longer 
possible. “Strategic reconnaissance over enemy territory must be 
made by battleplanes, since reconnaissance means combat.” * The 
recent order by our Air Force of the RB-36—modified B-86 photo- 
graphic reconnaissance models—is fully in line with this thesis. Nat- 
urally such planes will have to sacrifice some armor and armament to 
accommodate photographic and other equipment. Occasionally, sur- 
prise reconnaissance may be accomplished by Penetration Aircraft, 
whose role will be not unlike that played by the British “Mosquito” 
in the last war. 

I do not pretend to be offering a fixed and complete blueprint for 
organization. My point is merely that the primitive division into tacti- 
cal and strategic forces no longer applies. In the past, the American 
people did not think of their Navy as primarily a force for bombard- 
ing enemy ports, but as a fighting potential extending the nation’s 
military power across the seas to every corner of the earth. It was a 
military force conceived to support national policy in time of peace, 
as well as a force-in-being for war. 

Today the Air Force has superseded the Navy as our primary force- 
in-being. The sooner the American people begin to think of it not 
as a bombing force but as primarily a fighting force prepared to sweep 
the enemy from the skies and assure freedom of navigation, the sooner 
we shall be able to extend our national power in support of peace 
and to assure victory if the peace is broken. 


* Victory Through Air Power, page 820. 
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“THERE IS NO DEFENSE against the atom bomb.” This is the explicit 
conclusion reached by a noted radar authority, Professor Louis N. 
Ridenour, in his portion of the book One World or None. “There is 
no such thing as a specific countermeasure,” he warns; there can be 
no effective interception of the bombing aircraft. 

This view runs through the whole of that rather hysterical book 
and is, in fact, the major premise of all forecasters of atomic doom. 
On the whole, the theory goes, we will be helpless against a bombing 
attack with the atomic explosives. Our defenses—radar screens, 
guided missiles, supersonic fighters, and so on—will not suffice to 
halt the invaders of the American skies. 

This thesis naturally should hold good for all types of bombing. 
Clearly, if atom-bearing airplanes cannot be stopped, neither can air- 
craft bringing other species of destruction. Their view thus amounts 
to a claim that the aerial offensive has become substantially superior 
to any defense that can be developed against it. 

But along come opponents of aerial strategy—naval spokesmen, 
scientists, military journalists—and insist upon a diametrically oppo- 
site thesis. The jet-propelled high-altitude fighter and guided mis- 
sile, they contend, make the larger bomber plane fatally vulnerable; 
radar defenses on the surface will have decisive advantages over the 
radar in planes in aiming, firing, jamming, and tactics of deception. 
In short, the defensive has become so supreme that offensive action 
in the skies is all but ended. 

The most forthright expression of this view has come from Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. “Great bombers,” the eminent scientist argues, “are 
essentially fragile instruments, relatively lumbering in their flight . ...” 
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and incapable of surviving modern defensive action. Penetration of 
hostile skies has become “an appalling task for any bomber fleet.” * 

The atom bomb does make a difference, he declares, since even a 
few sneak blows will work large havoc. “But bombing as we have 
known it . . . may indeed be obsolescent. The day may be approach- 
ing rapidly, if it is not already close upon us, when great fleets of 
bombers, at high altitudes, carrying conventional bombs against a 
prepared adversary, are not a warranted or justifiable undertaking in | 
war. If we leave the atomic bomb out of consideration for the mo- 
ment, we may well conclude that the defense in war is again ap- 
proaching ascendancy. . . . Conventional mass bombing may be 
obsolete.” F 

These disparate claims, viewed from the American vantage point, 
give us a strange and ominous picture: America cannot defend itself 
against a bombing offensive—but Russia is invulnerable against a 
bombing offensive. But clearly both propositions cannot be true. Just 
as clearly there is a large element of truth in both. 

In the light of common sense and common historical experience, 
the Ridenours and the Bushes, taken together, simply prove that the 
offensive-defensive contest—which is to say battle—is as valid today 
as it has been through the ages. Each canceling out the other's exag- 
gerations, these scientists simply testify that there are no absolute 
weapons, no absolute defenses, no absolute offensive means. 

The nearly foolproof defensive system with radar as its main ele- 
ment, described by Dr. Bush, is just the Maginot Line myth in a new 
version. At the other extreme, the cry that there is no defense echoes 
the despair evoked by the appearance of new engines of destruction 
century after century. 

Every important new weapon disturbs the offensive-defensive 
equilibrium and soon generates a corrective, in a continuous seesaw. 
Within these fluctuations there remains the old and ever new strug- 
gle of mind against mind, skill against skill, spirit against spirit. That 
struggle is battle, whether conducted on land or sea or in the air. 

The argument over the relative weight of the offense and defense 
flares afresh with every significant change in available equipment. 


* Modern Arms and Free Men, pages 48-50. 
} Ibid., page 56. 
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In our own generation so many new weapons and scientific innova- 
tions have come into being—the airplane itself, electronics, atomic 
energy, new means of propulsion, robot devices, etc.—that the argu- 
ment naturally is sharper and more complicated than ever before. 

The average person is intimidated and confused by the cascade of 
novelties, miracle-working devices, and technical verbiage. He swings 
in bewilderment from overconfidence to despondency, depending on 
_ what he last read or heard on the radio. But stripped of the esoterics 
of science, the relationship between offensive and defensive is what 
it has always been: a shifting equation in which ingenuity and readi- 
ness for sacrifice are as crucial as the weapons themselves. 

Let us keep in mind this vital fact: every one of the new forces of 
defense is also adaptable to the purposes of offense, and vice versa. 
War has been lifted into a new medium—the air—inaccessible until 
our epoch; yet within that medium its basic rules remain essentially 
the same. 

We have demonstrated that in any new conflict mastery of the air 
space will be indispensable, no matter what strategy a nation adopts. 
As between countries on different continents, this battle for air control 
cannot be by-passed or postponed, any more than the contest for con- 
trol of the seas could be avoided in an earlier day between nations 
separated by water. Whether we approach the hostile continent from 
our mainland or from overseas bases, from fixed platforms or floating 
platforms (carriers), our aviation will meet the same enemy disposing 
of the same complex of defensive strength. 

Those who insist that long-range aerial strategy “may be obsolete” 
because of ascendant defensive installations are really saying that any 
kind of air action over enemy soil is obsolete. Enemy skies would be 
even less accessible to short-range bombers from overseas bases or 
from carriers. With offensive aviation thus ruled out, with the skies 
conceded to the defender, his continent would be impregnable against 
troop landings or any other strategy. 

It is understandable, therefore, why the layman is left hopeless by 
analyses such as Dr. Bush’s. Land war, this scientist shows, can lead 
at best to a deadlock. Air offensive is no longer justifiable and cer- 
tainly, in his view, hasn't the vitality for victory. He sees a rise in the 
potentials for underseas warfare. But this is meaningless, since a gainst 
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another continent control of the seas can only be a prelude to the 
land contest he has already eliminated. 

Dr. Bush is one of the great scientists and administrators in his own 
field. But that does not necessarily make him an authority in the 
science of warfare. In any case, I cannot accept his analysis. In 
the air as on the surface, the defensive may impose a temporary 
deadlock but it cannot win a war. Now, as a thousand years ago, 
the military forces shielding an enemy’s war-making heart have to 
be neutralized or destroyed. This can be accomplished only by bold 
offensive strategy, even though the cost may be high. Now, as a 
thousand years ago, everything else being equal, the assault is 
normally more difficult and more costly than digging in for re- 
sistance. But there is no other way to overcome an enemy in physical 
combat. Only offense can win a war, and consequently offense is 
cheapest in the end. 

The relationship between an attacking air force and ground de- 
fenses is not unlike the past relationship between naval force and 
coast artillery. Shore-based artillery was always superior to its ship- 
borne opposition; it had longer range, more accurate range-finders, 
and it fired at targets operating in perfectly charted waters. 

Yet shore batteries were never able to make a country impregnable. 
The fleet had the inestimable advantage of the initiative, bringing a 
concentration of power against a given shore point. In instances where 
the defensive power was too great, the attackers ignored the target 
temporarily, isolating it by striking at other points. 

The air over an enemy country, defended by air force and every 
type of defensive weapon, is a fortress to be stormed, breached, and 
neutralized. The attacker must possess the vitality—in quantity and 
quality of equipment and personnel—to challenge the entire defen- 
sive setup; to inflict attrition beyond the defender’s capacity to absorb 
and at the same time to annihilate the sources of his power on the 
surface. 

That vitality is well within the limits of our American aeronautical 
and human potentials. 
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THE LasT war in the air was won by a task force consisting of bomber 
and single-seater fighter. Even then the single-seater was not the per- 
fect answer. We got away with it only because of the aviation short- 
comings of the enemy. In any case, the fighter served as a “detached 
turret,” bringing additional firepower to the battle, and applying it 
at longer range. It was not expected to bring anything more. 

In the next war, as I indicated in discussing the aerial task force 
of the future in the previous chapter, we will have to convey to the 
theater of action not only extra firepower but additional electronic 
power—to counteract the defensive radar, to help in sighting and 
firing, to explode the proximity fuses prematurely, to apply deceptive 
tactics. To house the necessary potentials—not only for attack but for 
its own defense—each plane in the penetrating force will have to be 
far more complex than the single-seater escort. 

Speeds are now so great and altitudes so high that visual aiming 
is out of the question. Radar sights, radar firing, radar guiding of mis- 
siles are so important both at the attacking and defending ends that 
the electronic struggle becomes as fierce and its results as decisive as 
the firepower duel. The paraphernalia for this electronic engagement 
are beyond the capacity of small aircraft. Whether it comes from a 
distant base or an aircraft carrier, the single-seater as a partner in 
the long-range strategic team is out. 

In emphasizing the advantages of the defense, Dr. Bush points out, 
rightly, that the heavier and better deployed radar installations on 
the ground are necessarily superior to the installations in aircraft. The 
defender can jam electronic sights and make bombing inaccurate; he 
can guide his fighters from the ground to the intruding planes to 
pump explosives into the bombers. Others have advanced the same 
argument. 

But curiously they fail to follow the same reasoning when it comes 
to the relationship between a large bomber and a small fighter plane. 
The latter can be guided toward the vicinity of its target in the air 
by means of ground devices. But after that it must maneuver itself 
electronically into position for firing. In that time of confrontation 
it is on its own, dependent on its own sighting, firing, and other radar 
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instruments. Yet its electronic means are negligible compared with 
those of the big plane. 

At that juncture—and it is the critical moment—the bomber has the 
same electronic superiority over the fighter that ground installations 
have over airplanes. The disproportion, indeed, is even greater: the 
distance between the two airplanes is slight compared with the miles 
between the ground and the bomber. 

Electronic power, of course, grows with increased size and weight 
of equipment, but its effect declines in inverse proportion to the square 
of the distance. The closer the small plane comes to its giant adversary, 
the weaker it becomes electronically. If the bomber, as Dr. Bush ar- 
gues, has no chance against ground installations, then the fighter plane 
by the same logic has no chance against the bomber installation. It will 
be unable to use its radar sighting against the jamming action from 
the target plane; it can be made blinder than a bat. 

The immense speeds of the jet fighter mean a huge arc in turning. 
The small plane can make only one “pass” and release one salvo as it 
streaks by. The view prevails that this gives the tiny defender an 
advantage. In truth the advantage is on the side of the big bomber, 
which can fire while the fighter is maneuvering into a shooting posi- 
tion. Its answer is a single burst against a close-up and maximally 
vulnerable target, with its elaborate electronic means focused against 
a plane which is necessarily inferior electronically. 

In that momentary meeting of bomber and fighter, who can sight 
better and jam better: a group of men in a spacious bomber equipped 
with maximum technical facilities, or the pilot in a single-seater plane, 
crammed into his cockpit with a shoehorn, obliged to fly and aim and 
shoot with his two hands and feet? 

In pre-radar days, in a corresponding confrontation of fighter ver- 
sus bomber, the sighting means of both were the same—the human 
eye. The main differential was that the bomber offered a larger target. 
But now that the whole exchange is by instruments, the small plane 
is completely outclassed. 

The seeming advantage of the fighter’s immense speed is really an 
illusion. In the split-second of contact, when salvos are traded, the 
airplanes may be regarded as stationary and the battleplane is incom- 
parably superior in fire and electronic power. There is every reason 
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to expect that the bomber of the future, if properly conceived and 
equipped, will be more deadly to fighters than in the past. 

Speed, after all, is a highly relative value. Speeds that are impres- 
sive in relation to the ground lose their impressiveness as between 
fighting aircraft themselves. Before the last war it was widely pre- 
dicted that aerial “dogfights” in the World War I style were a thing 
of the past. Planes moving at three hundred miles an hour, it was 
thought, could not maneuver for individual combat in the manner of 
planes that moved at only a hundred and fifty miles an hour. 

However, flying my own fighter, then the fastest in the skies, I 
readily visualized and even demonstrated a dogfight with an oppo- 
nent of roughly similar speed. True, some of the spectacular acro- 
batics were difficult; the radius of turn was greatly enlarged; but 
relentless pursuit of an enemy remained a fact. Actually, combat was 
conducted at speeds of over four hundred miles an hour, and pro- 
duced a bright galaxy of “aces” like Bong, Gabreski, Foss, Zemke, and 
quite a few more. 

It is amusing to note that the prediction of the end of dogfighting 
and “aces” is once more being voiced, and for the same old reason 
—that jet planes fly too fast. And again, having piloted jet fighters, 
I am convinced that combat will continue as long as planes are flown 
by men. 

In testing the British single-seater jet fighter, the Vampire, for ex- 
ample, I was able to do all the acrobatics which are possible in a 
conventional propellered plane, besides some which cannot be done 
with the older model. I actually found them easier to operate. With 
no propeller, carburetor, or ignition, there are fewer sources of trou- 
ble and fewer cockpit gadgets to watch. In level flight there is no 
sensation at all. As I wrote in a magazine article: 


The nearest comparison would be the feeling when one is flying 
a motorless glider—if it were making five hundred to six hundred 
miles an hour. The seeming absence of all motion is the dominant 
impression. Sitting up there, making almost ten miles a minute, 
I thought of what this meant for the future of aviation. For the 
first time humanity has attained a mode of travel without vibra- 
tion, noise, or dust. Air travelers in the jet era will rest back in 
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their seats or beds in greater quiet and peace than in their own 
parlors or bedrooms. They will arrive at their destinations fresh 
and rested.* 


Individual combat will be the order of the day as long as speeds 
remain subsonic; that is, less than seven hundred and fifty miles an 
hour at sea level. When both sides have approximately equal speeds, 
the relationship remains essentially unchanged; only the dimensions 
of the space in which they maneuver are widened. Of course, when 
supersonic speeds are involved the craft becomes more of a projectile 
than a plane; even then individual combat is possible under certain 
conditions. 

One consequence of the general increase in speeds is that flank 
attacks become highly difficult for fighters; they must rely largely on 
frontal and rear attacks in firing on bombers. This in turn tends to 
limit the bomber’s defensive needs to fore and aft installations, 
which can be readily built into the modern bomber without impairing 
performance. 

Despite a widespread belief to the contrary, the jet aircraft flying 
at near-sonic and supersonic speeds offers greater design leeway, par- 
ticularly with respect to powerful rear defenses. It is an interesting 
aerodynamic fact that the faster an airplane travels, the less sensitive 
are its “trailing” or rearward elements to irregularities of contour. As 
a result there are greater design opportunities in high-speed aircraft 
for “blisters” to house additional firepower. 

Fighters have always overtaken bombers in the past and will do 
so in the future. After that, speed loses its importance. Firepower be- 
comes the paramount consideration. A man being pursued is de- 
pendent on speed, but once he is cornered he must stop and shoot 
it out; if the chances of his being caught are overwhelming, he would 
be ill advised to go unarmed. By the same logic it is wrong to strip 
bombers of combat vitality in order to gain speed. Whether the cor- 
nered bomber survives will be determined, in the showdown, by its 
resistance to battle damage and its firepower. 

Recently it was reported that the Royal Air Force considers “the 


gunners of the bomber crews obsolete” because planes now move 


I “Jet—Tomorrow’s Plane,” by the author; Pageant, April, 1946. 
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too fast “for accurate shooting by a man in a bomber gun turret.” In 
the future, the account continued, “Britain expects to have bombers 
relying solely on speed, great altitude, and evasive action to avoid 
being shot down by fighters.” * 

If this dangerous fallacy is in fact the R.A.F. decision, it attests that 
people do not always learn from experience. We have seen how some 
planners before the last war similarly counted on flying “so fast and 
so high” as to evade battle, until heavy losses convinced them of their 
error. Air battle, in the immediate future, cannot be obviated by speed 
and altitude. While the firepower at their command will be different 
in character, gunners are not “obsolete.” No edict of any aeronautical 
authority can count them out. If anything, “gunnery” will have an in- 
creasingly significant role. 

Machine guns and cannon as we know them today may be replaced 
by rocket and other rapid self-propelled missiles of all kinds outmod- 
ing the conventional turret. But new accommodations will be de- 
signed for the new firepower. It is likely, for example, that the 
modified turrets will be retractable. Thus they will not handicap flight 
in the evasive phase of the action, and will be extended in the combat 
phase, when high speed is no longer vital and may even be detri- 
mental. 

Ingenuity in providing the new features demanded by the new 
weapons and conditions may prove as decisive in air battle as clever 
disposition of turrets, elevation of guns, and other features in naval 
ships proved in sea battle. Superior brain power, expressed in tech- 
nological devices and tactical innovations, must remain valid in aerial 
warfare as long as planes are man-piloted. Only the emergence of 
supersonic intercontinental robots may change this fact. 


3 


THE standard mental image of a big bomber assumes a fragile egg- 
shell ready to burst from internal pressure and doomed if hit by a 
single projectile. Dr. Bush mirrors this idea when he asserts that “the 
high-altitude bomber with its pressurized cabin is decidedly vulner- 
able if hit at all.” He fails to note that the cockpit of the opposing 
* Associated Press, November 11, 1949. 
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high-flying fighter is likewise pressurized and therefore no less vul- 
nerable. 

But this picture is contradicted by the reality of the properly de- 
signed bomber of our day. Recall how the battleship, to meet the per- 
ils of enhanced artillery fire and torpedoes, became ever sturdier, ever 
less sinkable. First it increased its armor, but in time a point was 
reached where it would no longer float if it were to don additional 
armor. What happened? Ships were then structurally divided into a 
number of compartments, so that damage to one did not put the 
whole vessel out of commission. They were redesigned in other ways 
to absorb more punishment and more types of punishment. 

An analogous process is already under way in the design and equip- 
ment of big battleplanes, though much remains to be done. The bulk 
of the bomber provides a larger target, but it also endows the plane 
with more defensive vitality. It has space for more and more defensive 
measures, both structurally and in the way of instrumentation. It has 
the carrying capacity for necessary counterequipment to deal with 
various enemy actions. 

For instance, all the essential controls of the plane—engine, naviga- 
tion, firing, flight controls, ete.—can be electronic or electrical, and 
thereby virtually immune to severance. The majority of bombers in 
the last war were disabled or brought down by severance or wreck- 
age of one or another of the control connections. 

The Indian could interrupt the white man’s communications by 
cutting telegraph wires, but he would have been unable to cut radio 
beams. Even this additional safety against interruption of controls 
will be provided within the bomber as wires and conduits are re- 
placed by electronic controls. This should enable the big plane to 
survive anything but direct hits on its engines, flight-control surfaces 
or devices, or the crew itself. 

The advantage of the greater accuracy of the proximity fuse is in 
this way balanced by greater invulnerability at the target end, de- 
manding terrific increase of the volume of anti-aircraft fire. (Inter- 
estingly, electronics is at the roots of both improvements.) In 
eliminating all rods and other mechanical connections there will be 
a substantial saving in weight. The mechanism making possible this 
substitution is negligible in relation to the gross weight of a bomber; 
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but its weight and bulk are prohibitive for a fighter plane. This is an- 
other vital element of superiority of the large over the small aircraft. 

In the past, navigation and detection of the enemy, as well as firing, 
were visual. Now that they are automatic, better location and pro- 
tection of the crew of the big plane in combat becomes feasible. The 
conventional cockpit—the fragile glass greenhouse on the nose of the 
airplane—will hereafter be used only for routine flying, take-off, and 
landing. 

Like the open deck of a battleship, it will become untenable in 
time of battle. The crew will then retire into a relatively small com- 
mand post within the heart of the aircraft: a heavily armored and 
pressurized compartment, subject to penetration only by big projec- 
tiles at close range. Damage by smaller missiles would be automati- 
cally plugged—through self-sealing devices—so that pressure could 
be maintained. 

My point is that once the strategy of intercontinental air warfare 
is accepted as inescapable, the evolution of equipment to match will 
follow swiftly and intensively. The necessary scientific ingredients 
are at hand. The design problem will in many respects be simplified, 
because the battleplane will have to fly and fight under a known set 
of conditions—against known and predetermined targets, from known 
and predetermined bases. 

It will no longer be a universal weapon, expected to work equally 
well from the North Pole or the Equator, from jungle lands or the 
Sahara Desert. It will come closer in conception to a piece of siege 
artillery, wheeled into position for operations against a definite target. 
Many of the design compromises that in the past made it an all- 
purpose bomber can consequently be dispensed with. 

Consider the take-off and landing problems. Heretofore we re- 
quired large, solid, and expensive airdromes with smooth concrete 
runways, which could not be provided quickly in operational theaters 
under threat of enemy action. The tendency was therefore to load 
down the plane with ever more elaborate and sturdy landing gears 
for rough surfaces. Caterpillar gears were designed. All this added 
weight naturally took a toll in performance, to a degree where the 
bomber ceased to be an efficient instrument of long-range strategy. 

Now that the plane will take off from its home base and return to 
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it across the ocean, the process can be reversed. The bomber can be 
stripped of all superfluous encumbrances, with sensational savings 
in weight. 

There is the possibility of dispensing with landing gears altogether. 
The mechanisms for taking off may be installed on the ground—the 
present catapult gives a hint of the potentials opened up by this de- 
sign principle. Landing devices to receive the homebound plane in its 
lightened condition are a possibility. The landing gear on a B-36 to- 
gether with all of the paraphernalia, including structural re-enforce- 
ments for stress distribution, must weigh roughly ten tons. Their 
elimination can extend range by twenty per cent, or provide carrying 
capacity for about twice as much firepower and ammunition. 

Other areas of development are opened up with the application of 
jet and rocket propulsion. Heretofore, to cite an example, water-based 
planes were less efficient than land-based versions. Because the pro- 
pellers had to clear the water, the cross-section of the plane was 
greatly enlarged, producing parasite drag and cutting performance. 
With the advent of jet and rocket motors, the picture may change 
radically in favor of the water-based craft. 

In a letter to Secretary of War Patterson, dated June 9, 1947, I 
noted that “it will be possible to design a jet-powered water-based 
aircraft that will outperform jet-powered land-based aircraft of the 
same horsepower in speed, range, and carrying capacity,” and that 
will enjoy tactical advantages. Water offers unlimited area for disper- 
sal of planes, so that an attacker cannot immobilize a large amount of 
aviation with a single bomb. The planes “in port” can be deployed 
with miles of space between them, making them unprofitable as 
atomic targets and imposing a major attack problem on the enemy 
with any kind of explosive. 

“In the final analysis,” as I informed the Secretary of War, “it does 
not make any difference whether an aircraft rises from water, from 
land, or from catapult,” whether its base is fixed or mobile: “The im- 
portant thing is what it is designed to do after it becomes air-borne.” 

When designed to enhance the efficiency of ships, a plane belongs 
to the Navy; when designed to join air battle for command of the 
skies, it is a weapon of the Air Force. Consider, for example, the new 
Consolidated flying boat XP-5Y-1, powered by new turbo-prop en- 
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gines. If it has been designed as a flying tender, to service ships, it is 
of course a piece of naval equipment. But if it is a veritable “flying 
cruiser” armed to the teeth, as heralded by the press, then it is travel- 
ing in the wrong company. Though it rises and alights on water, it 
clearly belongs to the Air Force. 

I trust this will suffice to indicate that, contrary to prevalent 
notions, the large airplane should be able to take tremendous punish- 
ment without hurting its ability to accomplish its mission. There is no 
excuse for the defeatism voiced by those who are overawed by the 
new defensive devices. Let us remember that the battleship reigned 
supreme on the high seas until its nemesis came from a totally differ- 
ent medium. The battleplane, similarly, will remain supreme in the 
air as long as conquest of this medium is decisive—until, that is to say, 
some totally new method of projecting destruction through space is 
discovered, after which land, sea, and air forces alike would be su- 
perseded. 


THERE WAS an ironic element in one part of the testimony of the 
admirals in the famous Congressional hearings in October, 1949. 

Ever since Hiroshima, they had maneuvered for a role in delivering 
the new atom bomb in any future war. Far from ruling out strategic 
mass bombing, they had insisted that carriers are best equipped to 
exert that kind of force. The supercarrier was projected in the first 
place as a base for deep strategic penetration of the enemy heartland 
with atomic and other destruction. But now the Navy spokesmen 
suddenly declared that long-range strategic bombing, and more spe- 
cifically the use of the atom bomb, was immoral, inhuman, self- 
defeating. 

The admirals were apparently allowing partisan zeal to mislead 
them into insisting that precision bombing—the alternative to indis- 
criminate mass bombing—is not possible with long-range planes. But 
if that were true, why would they clamor for supercarriers for pene- 
tration to land targets? Surely the range of the battleplane need not 
affect its bombing characteristics. If precision bombing were ruled 
out for big bombers, like the B-36, it would be forbidden no less to 
smaller bombers, like the new North American AJ-1 and Lockheed 
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Neptune of the Navy. In fact, under the new conditions of electronic 
contest and guided missiles, the invading plane must be large enough 
to carry adequate facilities for electronic sighting, aiming, and de- 
fensive tactics. 

But it happens that giant technological strides have been made in 
the accuracy of bombing. In the next war targets will be picked out 
as precisely at forty thousand feet as they were in World War II at 
four thousand feet. Both sighting and missiles are being improved 
at breath-taking rates. 

In discussion of guided and self-seeking missiles people tend to 
think only from the ground up. But the weapon is just as valid offen- 
sively: from air-to-ground as from ground-to-air. It is no secret that 
free-falling bombs will soon be things of the past. More and more, 
airplanes will rely on rocket-driven projectiles: in effect, V-2 missiles 
fired downward. 

Admiral Blandy, in his testimony on Capitol Hill, had much to say 
about ballistic winds in bombing from eight miles up. But those winds 
will equally distort the defensive fire against bombers from the 
ground. Besides, the Navy itself is firing at distances of twenty miles 
and more. In such exchanges the shells reach heights of nearly eight 
miles and must contend with distortion by ballistic winds in ascent 
and descent. 

A V-2 projectile weighing fourteen tons and carrying one ton of ex- 
plosive can be fired upward a distance of one hundred miles, attain- 
ing a mile-a-second speed in sixty seconds. Now visualize the same 
V-2 fired downward, where the thrust does not have to overcome 
fifteen tons of weight and is, indeed, assisted by gravity. Under those 
conditions the rocket motor can be much smaller, the explosive war- 
head much larger, the terminal velocity reached more quickly. As 
against the full minute in fall by a conventional bomb from an eight- 
mile altitude, this missile will reach its goal in a few seconds. The 
ability of the defenders to evade it will therefore be cut down 
decisively. 

Unlike its conventional forebear, the self-propelled bomb does not 
oblige the airplane to take a predetermined position to score a hit—a 
position even better known to the defender than to the attacker. This 
obviously will give the offensive greater tactical freedom, while mak- 
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ing defense measures more complicated and less accurate. The pro- 
jectile will come from an unpredictable direction at an unpredictable 
time. Public attention has recently been focused on the stepped-up 
efficiency of artillery through such new weapons as the lightweight 
recoilless gun, shaped charges, and even atomic shells. These impor- 
tant developments have been advertised by Army spokesmen in 
particular, in the hope of resurrecting the strategic role of ground 
forces. But actually, every one of these weapons will be much more 
significant in enhancing the striking force of air power against surface 
targets. 

Saving weight on the ground is not decisive. But in the air the 
availability of “weightless” large-caliber artillery, represented by 
recoilless guns, will be of incalculable advantage. Conventional shells 
of the proper caliber are already sufficient to penetrate the light 
armor of aircraft, and their improvement will not substantially change 
the existing relationship. But shaped charges will make possible the 
penetration, from the air, of the largest tanks and the heaviest armor; 
air power will acquire the ability to pierce anything that rests or 
floats on the surface of the earth. Thus the armament gain for the 
ground forces will be more than compensated for by a far greater 
gain in the effectiveness of aviation operating against them, and the 
margin of dominance enjoyed by air over surface forces will be fur- 
ther expanded. 

Radar devices first took over the job of visual detection and aiming 
in the defense of Britain against the Luftwaffe. It was the first and 
the most telling intellectual surprise of the conflict and played a large 
part in defeating the German invasion of the skies. The radar warn- 
ing system helped compensate the defenders for their numerical in- 
feriority in the air. It enabled them to place their superior fighters in 
adequate numbers in the right places at the right time. Unaware of 
the electronic innovation, the Germans thought they had miscalcu- 
lated the size of the British air forces. No matter where they went, 
formidable formations of Spitfires and Hurricanes rose to meet them. 

By this time radar is standard equipment. The problem of stepping 
up aiming accuracy has become less formidable. Highly accurate 
high-altitude bombing by electronics will seem no more astonishing 
tomorrow than the very idea of “bombing without seeing” by elec- 
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tronics seemed yesterday. In this art, as in military equipment gen- 
erally, the curve of expectancy will inevitably be followed. 

As larger attrition is inflicted on enemy air forces, as his communi- 
cations are reduced and his ground resistance weakened, the invading 
air forces will come lower and lower. Effectiveness of bombing will in 
the same degree be increased, to eliminate the pertinent targets at an 
ever faster tempo. 

With modern devices, however, maximum accuracy does not re- 
quire the bombers to fly at treetop levels. Peak performance will be 
possible from relatively high elevations. When General LeMay 
brought his B-29’s down from thirty thousand feet over Japan to seven 
thousand feet, he discovered that he was “too close to the deck” and 
ascended to ten thousand feet. It was not enemy action that forced 
the revision but the fact that the electronic equipment was more 
efficient at ten thousand feet than on lower levels. 

This is another example of tactics as a function of technology. We 
have been accustomed to thinking of bombing in terms of a stone 
being hurled at a window, with distance as the controlling factor in 
accuracy. But such mental stereotypes are irrelevant in the electronics 
age. Altitude has lost much of its former significance. Precision bomb- 
ing of unprecedented accuracy will inevitably be developed. 

Electronics will have another profound effect on the war of the 
future. Since recognition of the enemy, aiming, and firing will all be 
done by radar, “the difference between day and night operations in 
the air will disappear,” as I wrote as far back as 1944. The immunity 
once provided by fog, clouds, and darkness will be wiped out, in 
effect turning night into day. 


5 


WE ARE WARNED that an invading force can be deceived by visual 
and electronic camouflage and misdirection, which is true enough. 
However, a wide range of deceptive tactics will also be available to 
the attacking formation. 

The “window” procedure used so effectively in World War II was 
no more than a sketchy preview of the future. The strips of alumi- 
num foil released to jam anti-aircraft aiming by producing crazy pat- 
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terns on radar screens were only the primitive initiation of an array 
of future deceptive procedures that will throw the defensive ground 
devices into confusion. 

The proximity fuse, set to explode automatically, is a remarkable 
invention. But it remains a mechanism without human intelligence, 
which can be easily fooled. Without revealing specific possibilities, 
it should be apparent that “windows” can be worked out to detonate 
those fuses prematurely. In addition, it is entirely conceivable that 
invading aircraft will trail, or be preceded by, thermal, magnetic, 
and electronic decoys that will draw off homing projectiles. Planes 
can tow—or even fire forward—a variety of decoys to jam, deceive, 
and otherwise disconcert defenders on the surface. 

“Marker planes” to identify bombing sites were employed with 
signal success by the British. I consider the parasite or stowaway 
plane—a tiny craft released by the big or “mother” plane—futile in the 
role of escort fighter. (To offer genuine defensive power the “mother” 
craft would have to carry dozens or scores of fighters.) But it is not 
beyond possibility that bombers (or other planes in the task force), 
on approaching the target, will release supersonic stowaways as 
“markers.” Using tremendous speeds to evade interception, these will 
mark the spot, not necessarily visually but with thermal or electronic 
instruments emitting rays or signals. Bombs will then find their goals 
before the defenders can locate and neutralize the markers. 

Pessimists on air offensive place greatest stress on the guided mis- 
sile, propelled from the ground by jet, ramjet, or rocket engines, as 
the nemesis of the bombing plane. They picture these gadgets streak- 
ing through the sky at tremendous speed, sensing their way to the 
plane by means of homing devices, and crashing unerringly into it. 

The matter is not so simple. Not only can guided missiles be de- 
coyed and their seeking instruments jammed, but counterdevices in- 
stantly suggest themselves. 

A proximity fuse detonates the projectile at a predetermined 
distance from its target. Invaders can use the same technique to 
make the missile, when it approaches within a given distance of a 
moving airplane, release electronically a corresponding rocket mis- 
sile in the bomber. The incoming projectile will automatically 
“pull the trigger” on a counterprojectile, which will meet the incom- 
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ing menace head-on, as accurately as the guided missile was expected 
to hit the bomber. 

As we enter the domain of supersonic speeds in planes and guided 
projectiles, both firing and counterfiring will tend to become auto- 
matic. Bombers will no longer depend on human senses to detect 
hazards. Guided missiles traveling at a mile and more per second 
will be confronted with electronic devices working at the speed of 
light, or 186,000 miles per second. 

Furthermore, missiles moving at high velocities develop too much 
directional momentum to swerve sharply in their course, despite 
sensitive homing devices. They cannot “pursue” a target which 
changes direction or speed when within range; the rate of angular 
change is too high for this momentum. The bomber, equipped with 
electronic warning instruments, will be able to “step aside” with the 
same agility that a toreador, by a scarcely perceptible move to one 
side, evades the momentum of the charging bull. 

The revolution in the basic character of defense methods can be 
conveyed in two key words—pursuit and collision. In the subsonic era 
defense meant pursuit. You chased the enemy, overtook him, and de- 
stroyed him. Where supersonic speeds are involved, this becomes 
impractical. Even a margin of speed superiority generally will not 
improve matters. There will not be time enough to detect the hurtling 
danger (whether robot or piloted), sight, and fire. 

Pursuit therefore gives way to collision. The oncoming threats are 
detected and answered automatically. The supersonic craft, even if 
man-piloted, cannot deviate sharply from its course and therefore has 
to follow a fairly definite trajectory. Therein lies the chance of defen- 
sive action. The defense missile can easily establish the constant 
“course of collision,” and “home” toward the oncoming missile with 
the same precision as the latter is homing toward the target. ; 

I am not prescribing specific devices or tactics, of course. My pur- 
pose in sketching out possibilities roughhand is simply to underline 
the truth that there is no absolute protection and no absolute menace; 
the potentials in offense and defense alike are almost limitless. 

The atomic bomb itself, where the target justifies the investment, 
may be used as a purely defensive weapon by the invading forma- 
tion. Exploded at appropriate altitudes it will temporarily saturate 
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defenses below, handicapping all electronic and other sensitive in- 
strumentalities. Using rocket-driven bombs and guided missiles, the 
bombing force does not have to pass directly over the target area 
and will not be contaminated by the atomic clouds. The feasibility 
of such a tactic was apparent to me as I flew over Bikini during the 
experimental atomic explosion. The stowaway supersonic plane, too, 
can be used to deliver that atomic bomb—if and when the missile is 
made small enough for this purpose. 

Because of its size and the rigidity of the formation, the bomber’s 
evasive possibilities used to be limited to change of direction. Tactics 
based on change in speed were impossible since the spread between 
low and top speed was too slight. Today the bomber has a capacity 
for flash performance through after-burners in jet and through rock- 
ets. It can suddenly accelerate speed or use the same device as a brake 
for sudden deceleration, with the entire formation speeding up or 
slowing down as a unit. 

Every driver in heavy traffic knows what happens when he steps 
on the gas or applies the brakes without warning; how the surround- 
ing cars are bewildered. That’s the kind of maneuvering in the sky 
made possible with rocket and jet propulsion. Planes flying at six hun- 
dred miles an hour can suddenly slow down to two hundred miles, 
and immediately thereafter return to the six-hundred-mile pace, 
throwing the range, sighting, and supersonic missiles of defenders 
out of kilter. Bomber formations need no longer approach the target 
ona steady course or at a steady pace. The initiative both directionally 
and speedwise lies with the attacker, to the detriment of the efficiency 
of defenders both on the ground and in the air. 

Sighting and release of bombs may well be controlled from a spe- 
cialized electronic aircraft, not the bomb carrier itself. In this case the 
bomber would be equivalent to a preloaded magazine fired by gun- 
ners in a separate plane. It is feasible, and may become necessary, to 
make this plane radio-controlled—a “drone’—brought in under the 
protection of the task force. Such a plane could do the actual bomb- 
ing, especially if it has to be sacrificed in the process. (This use of the 
drone as a weapon of air force, of course, should not be confused with 
the naive attempt to guide lone and undefended subsonic robots across 
thousands of miles.) Interference with communications between 
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component aircraft in a formation will be difficult; due to the short 
distances involved, the advantage of electronic and other means will 
always be maintained in this respect by the attacking force. 

There are no limits to the cunning that can be used. Admittedly 
every offensive stratagem to which I have alluded can also be adapted 
defensively. Neither offense nor defense can be labeled as ascendant 
or obsolescent except during brief periods of adjustment. Americans 
should not be confused and disoriented by the atmosphere of scien- 
tific wizardry around modern weapons. It is still brain against brain, 
stout heart against stout heart, and the fact that the contest is tech- 
nological means that the advantage is on our side. 


6 


THE FOREGOING technical discussion has been brief, incomplete, and 
in some respects deliberately vague in the interests of security. But 
it at least hints at the surpassing advantages, in such a war, of Amer- 
ica’s stupendous technological heritage. 

Any nation, of course, can train a number of specialists to operate 
efficiently a limited amount of modern weapons. But we are visualiz- 
ing an effort involving not thousands but literally millions of highly 
trained people on the ground and in the air. Such technological armies 
cannot be created overnight. Only America can mobilize quickly mil- 
lions of people already conditioned for the task, people who from 
childhood up have been familiar with scientific gadgets and can be 
expected to be technologically resourceful under battle conditions. 

While combat in the air will require immense skill and technical 
initiative on the part of crews, the ground and behind-the-lines or- 
ganization will be vastly larger and more complex. For every man in 
the air, it was estimated in the past, there were fifteen men in support- 
ing roles on the ground. In the more scientific contest of the future 
this spread will be much wider. It takes more technological experi- 
ence and knowledge to maintain gadgetry than to use it. 

Books, films, and broadcasts have given us a close-up view of the 
actual fighting in the air in Europe and the Far East. Not enough has 
been done, unfortunately, to make Americans aware of the magnitude 
and accomplishments of the supporting organizations behind the 
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scene, on the ground. Take, for example, the Eighth U.S. Air Force 
in England. Its battle and bombing records are fairly well known. But 
few are able to visualize the amazing array of maintenance, opera- 
tional-research, administrative, and other activities without which the 
air action would have been impossible. These assessed and inter- 
preted the targets, enemy ground and air defenses, weather, a hun- 
dred other related elements. 

The mountains of data were tabulated by a series of business 
machines of the samé fantastic efficiency as those standard in Ameri- 
can industry. The offices in Quonset huts and modest buildings in 
which the work was done looked more like a segment of some large 
insurance company than a vital war operation. The target having been 
chosen, punctured cards sped through business machines and pro- 
vided instantaneous calculations as to the number of planes required, 
bombloads, amounts and types of ammunition, gas and oil loads, and 
ratios between demolition and incendiary explosives. Information on 
the known and likely defenses, fed into machines at one end, pro- 
duced information about required escort forces at the other. Endless 
calculations which would have taken hours or days were made almost 
instantaneously and with less risk of error. 

The immense volume of accounting and tabulating and estimating 
would have done credit to General Motors or Sears Roebuck. It was 
the sort of thing that no relatively backward country can hope to 
duplicate, whether in scale or in smooth-running efficiency. This dis- 
tinct American advantage holds true at every stage—from the design- 
ing of a weapon, to its manufacture, to its effective use. The aggregate 
effort is so gigantic that it must rest on a population completely at 
home in a modern machine civilization. In contrast to the primitive 
hand-to-hand combat which is the essence of surface war, the aerial 
war of tomorrow will involve a contest of technologies. The distance 
between them is as great as between a village handicraft shop and a 
great modern automotive plant. The further we move from the bayo- 
net, the more decisive is America’s advantage. 

Another element of American technical advantage is more impor- 
tant in the equation than generally realized. Both commercial and 
private flying have attained vast dimensions; no other country comes 
within eighty per cent of us in this respect. We are fast becoming a 


Tue B-36 ww Fuicnt: The first weapon of interhemispheric warfare, it freed 
air power from dependence on overseas bases, and laid the foundation for a true 
air strategy. Note wing-tip “pads,” each housing two jet engines for enhanced 
performance over target areas. 


B-29’s Potsep For AcTION: Behind them, an amazing array of maintenance, 
operational research, administrative and other activities, the product of American 
technology and efficiency. The immense volume of accounting and tabulating 
and estimating would have done credit to General Motors or Sears, Roebuck. 
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OricinaL Fiyinc Fortress: This B-17 in its first model was conceived by the 
Air Corps as an instrument of strategic air force. Unfortunately, it was stripped 
of combat vitality by Washington planners, in the naive hope that it would fly 
“so fast and so high” that it could bomb without interception. It has no tail guns 
or turrets; its machine guns are housed in blisters which open and expose guns 
to the slipstream when fired. It is streamlined for maximum speed. 


B-17 Group, 1941: Flying Fortresses consigned to England. Note that even gun 
blisters were removed to increase speed. These defenseless planes were easily 
destroyed, contributing to British lack of faith in daylight strategic bombing, 
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B-17 arTeR BApTisM IN BATTLE: After sad British experience, the Flying Fortress 
donned armor and armament. Note tail guns, belly gun turret and topturret— 
but it is still vulnerable to frontal attack. 


B-17 ar War’s Enp: With chin turret added, the bomber finally had evolved 
into a true weapon of strategic air power. Supported by escort fighters, in due 
time it gained control of the air over Germany. 


U.S. Air Force photo 
Primitive “Winpow”: These aluminum strips, dropped by the lead plane in a 
formation to blur enemy radar images, wae the beginning of the fight for 
electronic right-of-way, which in future warfare will be as decisive as firepower. 


PaRAsiITE PLANE: A Superfortress releasing a supersonic rocket plane, the X-1, 
from its underbelly. Such stowaway or parasite craft can be used as marker 
planes, as well as in delivery of atomic missiles for saturation of enemy defenses, 
preceding the main striking force. 
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Guipep MissiLxes: Radar- 
guided “Bat,” carried un- 
der the wing of a Navy 
Privateer (above), used 
against Japanese shipping 
in World War II. Radio- 
controlled, _jet-powered, 
pilotless aircraft flying 
near the speed of sound 
(center ). The “WAC Cor- 
poral,” test rocket fired to 
a record height by the 
Army in 1949 (below). 
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North American YF-93A, one of the latest operational American jet fighters. 


Northrop X-4, one of the smallest Air Force jet planes. 
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Consolidated Vultee 7002, a jet fighter with triangular Delta wings. 
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Jer PENETRATION FicHTER: The Air Force’s needle-nosed Lockheed XF-90, 
designed to operate deep within enemy territory. Like the British Mosquito in 
the last war, it is a weapon of opportunity. 


Jet Bomser: Boeing B-47 taking off with the aid of JATO rocket assisters. 
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nation of airmen, with all that this implies as a reservoir of personnel 
and skills. 

Before the last war, the United States had only 866 planes, with 
about 1,587 pilots, in its commercial airlines—but 28,000 planes and 
nearly 100,000 pilots in unscheduled and private flying. This was the 
pool on which we were able to draw for every kind of aviational tal- 
ent—flying, instruction, maintenance—to expand our air forces swiftly. 
Today the worldwide American commercial fleets seem formidable. 
But actually they include only 1,095 aircraft and some 7,762 pilots. As 
against this, unscheduled and private flying account for nearly 
100,000 planes and 500,000 pilots, and their number is growing daily. 

The airlines are exceedingly valuable as potential military trans- 
port. Yet it is private flying which forms the principal reservoir of 
- aeronautical strength. The government, it seems to me, should do all 

it can to stimulate and facilitate the personal use of aircraft. Private 
flying clubs ought to be encouraged; for instance, by gifts of aircraft 
and fuel. Civil air patrols should be expanded. 


7 


WE bo NOT NEED a crystal ball to visualize the unfoldment of inter- 
continental warfare in the air. Given aeronautical knowledge, given 
combat and flying experience and an understanding of the immutable 
principles of war-making, one can foresee the nature of the coming 
conflict with substantial accuracy. Weapons and tactics can be per- 
fected in advance with full assurance that they will be realistic. There 
will be no shortcuts to victory. Major military successes without 
brutal combat will be as rare as in the past. 

The world will witness another large-scale, costly, desperate strug- 
gle. But this time it will be fought in the air and fought between two 
hemispheres, with each contender operating directly from his heart- 
land. Now, as in the past, the war will drive to its climax in one de- 
cisive battle. That clinching battle used to be fought on land, then at 
sea; hereafter it will take place in the skies. 

In the last century, when guns were first put on frigates, artillery 
was used only to impair the mobility of the enemy ship, by destroying 
its mast and sails—turning it into a helpless derelict. Then the dis- 
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abled ship had to be boarded and often the final decision was scored 
in hand-to-hand combat on the decks of the vessel. 

Then the range and power of guns were extended. Though armor 
and other defensive features were added, the decision was increas- 
ingly determined by superior firepower. Ships were disposed of by 
sinking or the threat of imminent sinking. If they were not sunk, it 
was because crews surrendered short of that point and invited the 
victor to board and take control. 

The same thing has happened, at a faster pace, in aerial warfare. As 
long as air power lacked the reach and the firepower to “sink” the 
enemy nation, it could only soften it for hand-to-hand surface combat 
that decided the issue. That was essentially the condition in World 
War I. 

In World War II, in its European phase, the application of air 
power was not carried to its logical limits. The overall plan of war 
was not so conceived. Having disabled Germany—like the derelict 
frigate of our analogy—we still had to pass through a final stage of 
hand-to-hand tussle for possession. 

But in the Pacific phase, after an old-style prelude, air power was 
put into a position where it could “sink” the enemy country. Short 
of that ultimate catastrophe, the Mikado and his crew invited us to 
“board” the helpless national ship and take over. 

In any coming war, the artillery of air power in the form of im- 
proved aircraft, improved bombs, and guided missiles will be able to 
disarm the enemy without coming into physical contact, without 
“boarding” it for hand-to-hand surface combat. Whether the victor 
takes over the helpless hull and makes it seaworthy again will be more 
of a political than a military decision. The enemy nation will have 
been defeated before it becomes necessary—or, for that matter, pos- 
sible—to possess and police the defeated area. With the skies open to 
unmolested cruising by our air forces, military resistance will no 
longer be in question. 

Whether physical occupation should be undertaken at all will then 
be dictated by considerations of political wisdom, humane principles, 
reconstruction, hygiene, the normalization of life. It is not generally 
understood that the occupation of defeated countries, as the last war 
drew to a close, had more to do with political than military impera- 
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tives. Italy after its defeat was still needed as a base of operations. 
But Germany and then Japan, having been canceled out as military 
entities, might have been left to their fate. Sentiments of humanity, 
of course, precluded any such policy. More important in shaping up 
the occupation, however, was the intense ideological competition 
among the victors. 

The winning side comprised both democratic and totalitarian na- 
tions, each naturally anxious that its own basic way of life prevail in 
the conquered countries. The principal reason for Soviet occupation 
was to impose its own philosophy and system on the affected areas 
and to head off occupation by the Anglo-American bloc. The most 
pressing reason for American occupation of Japan, for Anglo-Franco- 
American occupation of Germany, was to prevent the “power vac- 
uum” from being filled by the Communists. Consciously on the part 
of the Soviet leaders, unconsciously and confusedly on our part, two 
ideologies were squaring off for a new world balance. 

In any World War III, the political lines will be clearly drawn from 
the start. In sober fact, they are sharp enough in the present cold-war 
stage. Whatever the verdict, there will be only one victorious ideol- 
ogy; there will be no political competitor militarily strong enough to 
inundate the defeated areas. 

Occupation under those circumstances will lose its former military 
urgency. It is likely to be the kind of occupation that can be put into 
effect by small compact surface forces, moving in under the absolute 
protection of friendly skies. These forces will be followed by the Red 
Cross, relief organizations, and representatives of the triumphant 
politico-economic system. The likelihood, indeed, is that it will be an 
occupation by invitation on the recent Japanese model. 


But no matter how it is started, no matter how much time and blood 
and substance is squandered in indecisive sparring, the war of the 
future will resolve into a finish fight for mastery of the entire air space. 
While it is under way, surface forces can do little if anything to help 
or hinder the crucial decision in the skies. 

Common sense therefore demands that we channel our main re- 
sources and intellectual energies into invincible air power of inter- 
hemispheric dimensions. As I have repeatedly underlined, we cannot 
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achieve this while maintaining land and sea forces on the traditional 
scale. Secondary and irrelevant weapons and forces must be held to 
realistic minimum, while the requisite air force-in-being is given 
the magnitude for all-out combat and all-out victory. 

Let us not be diverted from the main tasks of aerial preparedness 
by outcries about defensive ascendancy or offensive doom. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ON REARMING EUROPE 


1 


As A MOBILE STRIKING FORCE, air power has reached its full maturity. 
By its own action it can destroy an enemy’s capacity to wage war. It 
can impose defeat and surrender by direct operations across any body 
of water. In this respect it has attained an autonomy similar to that 
exercised by sea power before the advent of modern aviation. 

But in another vital respect it remains definitely limited. Sea power 
can transport men and equipment across oceans to support land op- 
erations on a strategic scale; aviation still lacks the airlift for this pur- 
pose. Where major warfare on land is involved, overseas transport 
remains a naval function. 

Of course, that function cannot be carried out by navies under hos- 
tile skies. It must be postponed until the opposing air force is neu- 
tralized and control of the skies taken over, a condition which in turn 
makes land warfare unnecessary. The naval function is therefore un- 
likely to be brought into play on a large strategic scale. But the fact 
remains that air power does not have the lift to deliver and supply 
major surface forces from one continent to another.” 

The spectacular Berlin airlift, remarkable as it was, should not 
nourish wishful thinking in this regard. On the best day the combined 
American-British lift amounted to 12,941 tons—in unmolested air 
across a distance of 250 miles. But the support of our divisions in the 
field on a scale adequate to meet Russian divisions would require the 
transport of from 150,000 to 200,000 tons a day—under combat condi- 


* To preclude confusion, let me repeat that air transport in support of aerial war- 
fare—as a vital component of air forces—is quite another matter. Obviously air 
strategy should not at any stage be tied to and dependent upon limited surface 
speeds. 
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tions across distances of 4,000 miles—over and above the initial 
millions of tons involved in bringing those divisions and their accou- 
terment into the field. The Swarmer Operation maneuvers (North 
Carolina, 1950) showed that to move a single corps and its supplies 
called for an airlift greater than that represented by the equipment 
of our entire domestic and foreign airlines system. Far-reaching ad- 
vances in aerodynamics, fuels, and propulsion will have to be regis- 
tered before the limitation of air power in this connection is removed. 

Possibly the use of atomic energy for propulsion will solve the 
problem ultimately. But it cannot be expected in less than twenty 
to thirty years on the most optimistic reckoning. With reference to the 
immediate emergency it can therefore be discounted. The delivery 
and supply of, let us say, two to three hundred combat divisions 
across oceans through the air is out of the question. Even if it were 
possible, the potential it would tie up in a titanic air-transport armada, 
if put into combat air force, could defeat an enemy more swiftly, 
more economically, and with less expenditure of life. 

Significant consequences flow from this limitation on air power: 

1. A great land force-in-being, with its own supporting tactical air 
arm, cannot be prevented from taking possession of its own continent 
except by superior land force already in existence on the same con- 
tinent. 

2. On the other hand, a preponderant strategic air force-in-being of 
one continent can neutralize and liquidate a land force of another 
continent by assuming control of the air and destroying its means of 
waging war. 

Thus the airlift limitations would not actually serve to decrease the 
predominant position of air power—if the war is fought, as any future 
war will have to be fought, in terms of overall air-power strategy. In- 
deed, the transport limitations of air power serve only to emphasize 
the importance of its combat phase. There being no way in which land 
forces can be transported to another continent without first attaining 
control of the air, the land forces of a self-sustaining Great Power 
can be neutralized and defeated only by strategic Air Force. 

The illusion that land force on a decisive scale can still be trans- 
ported across oceans by naval power underlies the demand for uni- 
versal military service in our country. Those who seek to generate 
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gigantic American armies think of them as a counterweight to Soviet 
Russia’s immense land strength. Encouraged by the success of the 
European invasion in the last war, they are content to stake their 
hopes on another and bigger invasion. 

They forget that conditions have changed fundamentally. In the 
last war, aircraft were still of limited range. Our factories were un- 
molested. Great expanses of ocean were wide open to us. Because 
Hitler did not have long-range aerial striking force, because it was 
still possible to provide a carrier-based umbrella of air protection over 
naval transportation, we could amass large armies in England with- 
out serious interference. Despite this, the invasion required years of 
preparation and then was withheld until the enemy’s land vitality had 
been sapped and his air strength virtually destroyed. 

Today American factories would be under aerial bombardment, as 
would points of embarkation in the U.S.A. and disembarkation in 
Europe. Harbors, as the Bikini tests showed, would be especially 
vulnerable to atomic attack and could be kept neutralized. No isolated 
stretch of ocean could be protected against hostile air action; the 
enemy will be able to concentrate thousands of airplanes against any 
ocean lane, against any naval transport armada. Air-over-ocean will 
be as much a part of the theater of air operations as air-over-land. 
Under these conditions naval fighting forces themselves cannot sur- 
vive, let alone transport millions of men and their complement of 
equipment and supplies. 


2 


Let vs APPLY these considerations to the situation on the European 
land mass. 

Nothing is gained by deluding ourselves about the self-evident 
facts. Soviet Russia today holds physical dominance of Europe. If the 
Red Army, spearheaded by its tactical aviation, were set rolling west- 
ward, there is no military force in existence to stop its progress to the 
brink of the Atlantic. Only another great land force could halt or turn 
back the Red tide, and that force is not in existence. Talk of contain- 
ing the Soviet land colossus on the Elbe or the Rhine, even if the 
proposed forty-five West European divisions were available, is un- 
realistic. Stalin cannot be blocked where Hitler crashed through. 
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The hope that it can be accomplished has been vigorously propa- 
gated recently. Secretary of State Acheson, for instance, told Congress 
that an effective land defense can be developed without creating 
“huge standing armies.” The extreme difference in numerical strength, 
according to this theory, can be made up by American technical su- 
periority, expressed in newly forged weapons. Equipped with atom- 
loaded shells, shaped charges, guided missiles, bazookas, land mines, 
new recoilless artillery, and other superior weapons, a relative hand- 
ful of troops can hold the Soviet mass army at bay. 

That hope rests on a mirage—the mirage of a Chinese wall of won- 
der weapons. This seems to me a highly dangerous and self-delud- 
ing gamble. Certainly it does not pass the test of recent war experi- 
ence. Hitler, too, thought he could stymie the Allied air offensive 
despite its overwhelming numbers by employing wonder weapons 
like jet and rocket fighter planes, guided missiles, buzz bombs, and 
V-2 rockets. He was mistaken. Our conventional aircraft, though ten 
years old in design, swamped his “fantastic” novelties. 

Why? Because our air strategy was right and his was not. Hitler 
misused his nation’s talents, resources, and productive capacity for 
strategy that was essentially defensive. He chained scores of thou- 
sands of his men and his best underground facilities to the manufac- 
ture of the touted “secret weapons.” Had the Germans used those 
potentials to provide conventional fighter aircraft—to defend their 
owni air and also (by using droppable extra fuel tanks ) to strike of- 
fensively at our air force clustered on British bases—they would have 
had more chance. Our strategic air concept, by contrast, was correct 
and by the end of the war our airmen were given a free hand to 
exploit it. We accumulated a superior mass in the decisive medium 
in the right time. 

The same principle applies to warfare on land and at sea. The 
surprise of wonder weapons may win isolated battles—but not wars. 
The overwhelming quantity of Russian land force is in itself a quality. 
That mass will be set in motion as soon as a counterforce of chal- 
lenging proportions on its continent begins to emerge—regardless of 
whether that challenge is in the form of superior weapons or growing 
numbers. Our Army leaders themselves, furthermore, have pointed 
out that Russia’s trump card is superiority in tanks and artillery. It 
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would be reckless to proceed on the supposition that the Soviets— 
already engaged in expanding the use of atomic explosives—will not 
make their greatest strides in the very technological field in which 
they excel. They, too, may bring into play “secret” weapons to match 
and neutralize our surprise weapons—and perhaps much sooner than 
expected. Let’s recall that in the last war Russia was years ahead 
of us in the use of rocket artillery. 

New weapons of decisive value are normally protected with the 
utmost secrecy, to enhance their surprise value. When this rule is 
broken, when such weapons are prematurely and conspicuously ad- 
vertised, it is a tip-off of strategic frustration. Intended to reassure 
ourselves and impress the enemy, it is more likely to comfort the 
enemy by indicating a confused and desperate military state of affairs. 

Throughout this book I have stressed American technological su- 
periority. But I cannot emphasize too strongly that this immense 
advantage will pay dividends in victory only when the basic strategy 
is right—when we channel our scientific superiority in adequate 
quantity into a superior force operating in the decisive medium, and 
that today is the air. 

The tidal wave of Soviet force could be dammed, and that only tem- 
porarily, by the Pyrenees, saving Spain for a while from the all-Euro- 
pean fate. The terrain is difficult for large armies and motorized forces. 
But unless American strategic action against the U.S.S.R. proper 
turns the scales, Spain too would succumb in the end. The Pyrenees 
can serve as a land block in the same sense that the English Channel 
serves as a water barrier. The Iberian peninsula might conceivably be 
held as an accessory base, not for major strategic operations but for 
initial attack. Possessing a certain amount of industrial vitality and 
manpower, Spain certainly makes a more hopeful base than some of 
the “African oases” being shaped into strategic offensive bases. 
Whether it could continue to be used after the initial stage would 
depend, of course, on who holds control of the air over the rest of 
the European continent. 

In the Near East, the Dardanelles and the Suez have lost their 
former military importance. The hot jurisdictional disputes over con- 
trol of these passages are, from the military angle in our times, mean- 
ingless. Whoever holds the air above will dictate their use below. 
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An American decision to rearm Europe on a scale commensurate 
with the Soviet threat, however lavishly it might be backed by our 
Treasury, cannot remove the melancholy fact of Soviet superiority on 
land. It is usually forgotten, in the polemics on the issue, that dollars 
cannot cancel out the time element. No matter how generous the fi- 
nancing, the process of rearmament would take at least five to ten 
years. In this time interval the Soviets would continue to hold their 
dominant position, deterred, if at all, only by effective power outside 
their continent. 

The creation of a force in Europe capable of meeting an all-out 
Red land offensive would require not only the training and equipment 
of at least three hundred divisions, not only the construction of a great 
supporting tactical air force, but the restoration of the industrial basis 
on which an effective military machine must rest. It would also re- 
quire—and that may well prove the slowest part of the aggregate job 
—the moral reconditioning of the European people for combat and 
resistance. 

While this vast undertaking is under way, what would the Kremlin 
be doing? Those who discuss the revival of West European military 
vitality shy away from the distressing question. Certainly it is asking 
too much to assume that Soviet Russia will watch passively while a 
balance of military power, involving the end of its dreams of Eurasian 
empire, is being built. 

We must face the fact that Moscow has and will continue to have 
the physical capacity to interrupt and smash West European rearma- 
ment at any stage before its completion. To preserve its clear pre- 
dominance on the Eurasian continent—the very essence and condition 
of its new strength—it must attack and destroy any force that rises as 
a challenger on that land mass. : 

Whether under the spur of aggressive ambitions or compulsive 
fears, the U.S.S.R. may be expected to strike before the massive re- 
armament program jells. The temptation to do so, indeed, would in- 
crease as mountains of equipment, new air bases, radar networks, and 
revived industries pile up in Western Europe, providing ever more 
valuable booty to a conqueror. The logical moment of attack, in fact, 
can be roughly estimated. It would be the stage at which prepared- 
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ness is advanced enough to be worth capturing but not yet strong 
‘enough to offer decisive resistance. 

That is the elementary logic of the picture. Yet I do not offer it as__ 
a firm prediction, knowing that logic does not always rule the minds 
of nations. It should be recalled that on several occasions appraisals 
of the enemy’s probable “next step” in the last war were mistaken pre- 
cisely because the obvious logic did not prevail. 

When the Germans took the island of Crete, I expected them to 
follow up with attacks on Suez and Gibraltar from the air. At the time 
nothing could have stopped them. Instead Hitler chose to attack Rus- 
sia without first making the Mediterranean secure. In his interroga- 
tion, Goring was particularly bitter on this score; he had been ready, 
he assured us, to “lock Gibraltar and Suez” when his boss moved to 
Russia. Similarly in the Pacific: having wrecked Pearl Harbor, Japan 
could have occupied Hawaii, then moved against our undefended 
West Coast to demolish the major portion of the American aviation 
industry, including the sources of all our bombing aircraft. Why it 
did not exploit its advantage defies logical explanation. 

We can only note when it would be logical for the Russians to move 
against European rearmament. Beyond that point, the moral rehabil- 
itation of Western Europe, its enhanced economic and political stabil- 
ity, will make it a more formidable foe. The healthier the democratic 
segment of the continent becomes, the harder Soviet Russia will find 
it to digest its conquest after taking military possession. 

Intervention before Western Europe becomes a self-sustained mili- 
tary entity must therefore be accepted as a strong likelihood—unless it 
is headed off by a counterforce on another continent. 


3 


IN THE INTERESTS of world peace, the United States should help restore 
the military potential of Western Europe. On this long-term ob- 
jective there seem to me no reasonable grounds for disagreement. 
Any hope of an economically healthy and morally self-reliant Eu- 
rope is precluded as long as the nations this side of the Iron Curtain 
live under the continuous menace of Soviet conquest, by aggressions 
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from without or from within. Peace will remain tentative at best until 
a military balance of power is established on the European continent 
and its democratic countries cease to be military wards of America. 

There are those who argue that the search for that balance, imply- 
ing an arms race, may lead to war. That risk cannot be denied, but 
neither can it be evaded. The alternative to balanced power is un- 
balanced power; of the two evils, we must choose the lesser: the re- 
vitalization of West Europe militarily to the point where its potential 
begins to approach Russia’s. 

The ultimate creation of such a balance is possible. Given economic 
rehabilitation and social stability, Western Europe in time should be 
able to muster the manpower and the resources for effective self- 
defense. That long-range objective must not, however, be confused 
with immediate possibilities. 

This does not mean that an early start in the military revival is not 
desirable or feasible. If nothing else, policing strength in the demo- 
cratic nations demands it, in an era when armed Communist minor- 
ities, at the instance of foreign associates, may make a bid for power. 
But the effort would be futile and self-defeating unless insured by ad- 
equate force, and force of the right kind, on the American continent. 

It is generally assumed that the Kremlin has been restrained thus 
far (political considerations aside) by fear of touching off a war to 
the finish with the United States. It seems apparent that the Soviet 
Union is not yet fully geared for such a showdown. Certainly the only 
factor that can be safely counted upon as a brake on Moscow in the 
immediate future is the prospect of deadly American retaliation. That 
truth underlies the North Atlantic Pact, which amounts to an explicit 
warning that a Russian assault on any of its members will be regarded 
as aggression against all, the United States included. 

Superior American air power is the sword of Damocles hanging 
over the head of Soviet Russia. Any policy, any serious diversion of 
funds, which hampers the forging of that sword or tends to blunt its 
cutting edges must be ruled out—especially in the interests of the 
security of Western Europe. The indispensable condition for Euro- 
pean rearmament is the existence of a force capable of shielding the 
undertaking. And only adequate American air force “in being” pro- 


vides the guarantee that the hoped-for rebirth of European capacity 
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for self-defense will not be nipped in the bud. It is the sole force that 
can discourage a would-be aggressor from attacking or, in the worst 
case, compel him to loosen his grip on the continent. 

But this retaliatory force must be on another continent. If based on 
Europe or its environs, it would merely serve as an additional invita- 
tion to Soviet attack, and it would have to share the fate of Europe 
should the attack prove successful. It would lose the very element 
which constitutes its advantage and its deterrent power: operation 
from bases beyond the orbit of the enemy's combined land and sup- 
porting air strength. 

Air power is no more effective than its bases. Once those bases 
are eliminated, the aviation becomes paralyzed. If obliged, by 
reason of insufficient range, to strike from Western Europe, our air 
power will be as vulnerable as any other military objectives on that 
land mass. It will be subject to defeat through seizure or demolition 
of its bases. Instead of protecting Western Europe, it will be in the 
same boat with Western Europe. 

Our strategic air force, to put the idea in another way, acts as a 
sword of Damocles only when it is in the hands of someone beyond 
Russia’s reach, on another continent. 

Our long-range strategic air force, moreover, cannot be used effec- 
tively directly against the Soviet land strength. Strategic bombers are 
not a proper weapon against armies in the field supported by tactical 
aviation. If used for that purpose, they are simply reduced to tactical 
aviation and, since they have not been built or geared for such func- 
tions, are uneconomical and inefficient. 

Strategic air action has to be directed against the source and center 
of the enemy war-making potential. And that will not affect armies- 
in-being in the field—until they exhaust their reserve weapons and 
supplies. In Europe, to be specific, this time interval would be more 
than enough to allow the Red Army to roll over the entire continent. 
Atomic explosives do not change this picture, for the atom bomb, as 
has already been noted, also is not a proper weapon against advancing 
ground troops. 

A Red Army drive to the Atlantic could be halted only by a counter- 
balancing land force. It would be impossible to generate this in Eu- 
rope or provide it on a decisive scale from the American side of the 
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Atlantic in the next five or ten years. Like it or not, there remains no 
alternative to strategic air force operating from the American main- 
land. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Invincible American strategic air 
force, based in part on the British Isles (our only tenable overseas 
base) but for the most part on the American continent, must have 
number one priority in planning the economic revival and military 
security of Europe. It is the precondition for the rearmament of the 
democratic portion of that land mass. Moreover, that rearmament 
presupposes the continuing safety of its arsenal: the American conti- 
nent. Since Soviet Russia has long-range air forces and atomic mis- 
siles, the vast air force for defense of the American mainland must 
take precedence over European needs—even from the point of view 
of Europe itself. 

To store perishable goods, the first and minimal need is a stout and 
impenetrable roof. Rearmament of Western Europe, until it is brou ght 
to the point where it balances the terrific Russian surface might, will 
remain exceedingly perishable goods. 

That roof, moreover, cannot rest on pillars in the European soil, 
where they can be chewed up by Red termites. It must therefore be 
in the form of a cantilever canopy anchored on the American conti- 
nent, not subject to undermining by termites on the other side of the 
ocean. Which is another way of saying American air power inde- 
pendent of European bases and geared for instant attack on Russian 
industries, communications, and other means of waging war. 

Under the security of such an air-power canopy, democratic Europe 
can begin to reorganize its military potential. The fighting manpower 
will be drawn from its own large population, while America at the 
start makes available the major portion of the equipment and indus- 
trial tools. But we should not deceive ourselves that a few billion 
American dollars can rearm Europe to make it a match for the Soviets. 
It is unfortunate, in my view, that the limited American funds are 
tagged for “rearmament.” Our few billions can only prime the pump 
of European self-rearmament; it can merely provide the initial mo- 
mentum in a process which must be carried forward by Europe itself, 

To transform Europe into a military entity really capable of resist- 
ing Soviet might, at least one hundred and fifty billion dollars would 
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be required. The American people should not allow themselves to be 
misled on this central reality. Otherwise they may be sucked into an 
undertaking so prodigious that it would leave their own country 
virtually defenseless. Otherwise they may be launched on a road 
from which there will be no return—as they will be told too late by 
those responsible for the self-defeating commitment. We do not have 
enough productive capacity to industrialize and rearm Europe and 
at the same time create both adequate air force for defense of our 
continent and invincible, long-range striking air force for victory. 

In pressing Congress for an initial appropriation of 1.2 billion dol- 
lars toward rearming Western Europe, the White House and the State 
Department stressed the intention of blocking Russian aggression. 
The idea, they argued, was to put teeth into the Atlantic Pact, to make 
it a strong deterrent. 

The effect, however, could be quite the opposite if the first install- 
ments of military aid were regarded as beginning the development of 
a beachhead for American surface action or as attesting a decision to 
stake everything on land warfare in Europe. Were Moscow convinced 
that we plan to siphon off our major national resources and man- 
power for such purposes—that we visualize a bigger and better 
Normandy operation—it certainly would not be deterred. On the con- 
trary, insofar as the United States seemed committed to an old-style 
surface struggle—which would mean a war fought on Russian terms 
—Moscow would be emboldened in its aggressive designs. 

Our policy should leave no room for doubt in the Soviet mind that 
military aid to Europe—or Asia, for that matter—will not substantially 
reduce or impair America’s main objective: the ability to destroy 
Russia’s war-making setup by direct strategic air action. That, and 
that only, will provide a sufficient deterrent. 

Its deterrent power, let me re-emphasize, will lie not only in 
the threat of large-scale destruction of life and property but in the 
threat to the prestige of the dictatorship at home. What the Soviet 
rulers fear most, I believe, is the ability of American air power to 
dispel from the outset the myth of their military invincibility. If the 
confidence of the Russian people in Stalin's military genius is shaken, 
the regime may face an explosion of the pent-up hatreds of its 
subjects. 
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In the face of overwhelming American air force of interhemispheric 
range, the Kremlin may hesitate to provoke a hot war that will be 
hottest immediately in its own country. No victories in Western 
Europe or elsewhere could offset impressive defeats from the start 
inside the Soviet Union. Our air power, therefore, is the best deterrent 
—not to the people of Russia but to their rulers, whose authority will 
be menaced. 


THE LIKELIHOOD of a Soviet occupation of Europe in the event of war 
is of course distressing. That is one reason why peace rather than war 
is our objective; why we plan, in the first place, to deter aggressors, 
even while getting ready to win if they should refuse to be deterred. 

Emphasis on the sad truth of Russian capacity to take over Europe 
can scarcely be popular with Europeans. The prospect of their coun- 
tries being turned once more into battlefields is disheartening. But 
evading the facts, to the extent that it fosters illusions, is a dangerous 
business. 

Nevertheless, the long-run pessimism expressed by some military 
writers on this matter seems to me wholly unjustified. What will it 
avail us, they ask in substance, to knock out the Soviet giant on his 
home grounds, when his armies are in occupation of all Europe? Will 
we proceed to bomb the European industrial and population centers 
to drive out the invaders, thus destroying the very thing we would 
safeguard? 

Our experience in Japan, I am convinced, has given us the answers 
to such questions. In my previous book, writing at the time of Japan’s 
greatest victories, I compared that nation to “a great octopus. . 
Its body and its vital organs are in the Nipponese islands proper. Its 
tentacles stretch across thousands of miles—into China, Malaya, the 
Indies, the Philippines, Guam, Wake. Others are reaching out toward 
Australia and New Zealand. If we were able to strike at the heart of 
this sprawling beast, at Japan itself, and knock it out there, all the 
tentacles would instantly fall limp. They would relax their grip on 
victims. . . .” 

The truth of this image was in due time demonstrated, although its 
implications have not yet been fully digested. When at last we were 


Dept. of Defense photo 
FALLAcrous Procepur:: A light tank being unloaded from a C-124-A cargo plane, 
on arriving at the combat area in maneuvers, “Bxercise Swarmer.’ As a bomber, 
the same plane, carrying an A-bomb, could destroy an entire industrial complex; 
or, with TNT, could destroy a plant manufacturing thousands of such tanks. 
But chained to surface forces as a transport, it can deliver only the insignificant 


firepower represented by one tank gun. 


Am Transport: While transport planes (such as this Fairchild Packet, C-119-A) 
cannot hope to provide sufficient overseas “air-lift” to support surface strategy, 
they are a vital factor in air strategy. The tempo of aerial warfare should not be 
tied to slow-moving surface transportation. 
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Wonpver Weapons: Faced by overwhelming Allied strategic air power, Hitler 
turned to “secret weapons”: the V-1 buzz bomb (above); the V-2 rocket ( below); 
the rocket-driven interceptor fighter, ME-163 (above, right); and the ME-262 
jet fighter (below, right). These remarkable products of German science have 
since become part of the arsenal of modern warfare, but they did not turn the tide 
for Germany. The surprise appearance of “wonder weapons” may win isolated 
battles, but they cannot win a war for a nation whose over-all strategy is wrong. 
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“STEPPING-STONE” vs. Direct Air OFFENSIVE: In the last war, air range was 
arbitrarily restricted by planners who did not comprehend the strategic pos- 
sibilities of air power. Our air forces therefore had to be planted on overseas 
“stepping-stone” bases before they could strike at enemy ae We had to win a 
Battle of the Atlantic before winning the air battle. 

Today, with interhemispheric range a reality, an air offensive can be under- 
taken directly from our continent, with an immense saving in national effort. 
Nevertheless, orthodox planners seek again to commit us to the outlived and 
profligate stepping-stone strategy. With deadly schnorkel submarines, and with 
our shipping ine attacked by the enemy’s long-range Air Force, such overseas 


bases would be stranded and gobbled up one by one, just as we did to Japan. 
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Both reprinted by courtesy of Look Magazine; from the author’s article, We’re Preparing for 
the Wrong War, December 9, 1947. 
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able to strike effectively at the Japanese heart, the tentacles of the 
octopus did fall limp. 

No less can be expected in a Red-occupied Europe when the Soviet 
regime has been mortally wounded in Russia itself. To maintain the 
morale of Stalin’s forces occupying foreign areas since the end of 
World War II, commanders have been obliged to isolate their troops 
from the local population. Despite efforts to shield them constantly 
against the infection of Western ideas and the temptations of West- 
ern living standards, desertions have been continuous and often epi- 
demic, not only among the soldiers but among their officers, up to 
commanding generals. 

Moscow has considered it expedient not to keep divisions outside 
the Soviet frontiers too long. It has felt it necessary to screen return- 
ing forces carefully before allowing them to mingle with the citizenry 
at home. This is true even when the foreign areas are under imposed 
Communist regimes; the superior physical heritage left by capitalist 
civilization is still on view. 

If this is true under conditions of victory, when the Soviet govern- 
ment is enthroned in the Kremlin and disposes of incalculable re- 
pressive machinery, the chances are remote that the Red occupation 
forces would remain disciplined and obedient to a regime beaten and 
humiliated and unable to enforce its will. It does not call for a prophet 
to foretell that once strategic air power has smashed the Soviet war- 
making potential inside Russia, the Red forces abroad will fall apart 
and their military power will melt away. 

I can contribute some testimony from personal experience. I hap- 
pened to be in command of Russian fighter aviation in the Baltic 
when the revolution of 1917 took place. The specialized men in my 
outfit were well above the average in mental caliber. Yet when they 
realized that their country was in the throes of dissolution, they 
thought only of their loved ones caught in the maelstrom of violence, 
their unprotected wives and parents and children. And they headed 
for home. 

The same thing happened, on an overwhelming scale, on the entire 
Russian front. Once the government was defeated in the homeland 
(in this instance by internal forces), the Russian armies lost their co- 
hesion and became little more than a disorganized mob. 
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The fear that Red armies deployed through Europe might continue 
in occupation after their home government is defeated—that they 
might have to be dislodged by bombing—is utterly unfounded. They 
would quickly be reduced to an impotent mass of displaced persons, 
eager to get home to their families and their personal interests. 

But if, instead of striking at the heart of the octopus, we should 
insist on untangling every separate tentacle—“liberating” friendly 
areas in an inch-by-inch struggle—those areas would be thoroughly 
ravaged in the grueling process. 
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ALTHOUGH RESTORATION of West European military strength, with the 
French Army as its core, is an ultimate goal in order to restore an ulti- 
mate European power balance, it must at this stage remain sub- 
sidiary, both in the matter of national investment and priority on re- 
sources. The right of way must be left open to American air power. 

There are some who visualize a grand coalition of all the countries 
west of the Iron Curtain to match the Soviet potential division for 
division. Most of those divisions are to be provided by Europe, though 
largely equipped by America. The rest will be trained on our side of 
the ocean and, when war starts, conveyed to Europe by an immense 
navy under its own umbrella of air power. 

All of which, as the reader by now realizes, is pure fantasy. America 
is not rich enough in men and materials to translate that ambitious 
concept into reality—and at the same time develop the strategic air 
power which alone could restrain Soviet Russia from rudely interrupt- 
ing the whole enterprise. First things must be put first in planning 
for world security. We simply cannot afford to build anything and 
everything that is proposed without going bankrupt, and dissipating 
our strength, 

We are already launched on an incredibly profligate strategy, al- 
most suicidal in its waste of our substance on superfluous weapons. 
It is draining American national resources at an alarming rate. To add 
to this the burden of massive European rearmament could only spread 
our limited strength still more thinly. In theory we would be attempt- 
ing to revitalize European self-defense; in actuality we would be mak- 
ing that very thing impossible. Europeans who urge that procedure 
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are either talking nonsense for reasons of political expediency, or they 
have not succeeded in thinking the problem through. 

An intelligent French military man wrote to me recently in a vein 
that seems typical. An inferior West European land force, he argued, 
if supported by large-scale tactical aviation, could “hold” the Red 
Army on some entrenched line, such as the Rhine. It could not sustain 
an offensive, he implies, but it would dam the Soviet tide indefinitely. 

If that idea is widely held in France, it is sad proof that the country 
has not yet outlived its Maginot Line delusions. For it is still a purely 
defensive idea, resting on the assumptions of static warfare. The line 
now would be extended upward into the heavens, the concrete wall 
replaced by an electronic wall of radar, its guns replaced by tactical 
planes. But it must prove as tragically disappointing as the original 
Maginot Line. The notion of providing enough tactical aviation to 
match and outmatch Russia’s—enough to compensate for the dispro- 
portion in foot soldiers and tanks and artillery—is utterly unrealistic. 
A strategic policy requiring that much tactical air force belongs in the 
never-never land of military make-believe. 

Any attempt to stem the Red Army’s progress would instantly re- 
solve into a contest in the skies for air control between the opposing 
aerial contingents. While engaged in fighting the Soviet aviation and 
protecting its own bases, the Western tactical air force would be de- 
cisively handicapped as a supporting element for the armies. We 
must emphasize again that tactical aviation is not an independent 
force and can never in itself score a decision. It is the spearhead of 
an army, a flying artillery, and effective only in the measure that its 
action can be immediately exploited by ground troops. If there is no 
army for follow-up purposes, or if the army is too weak, the tactical 
air action becomes as futile as field artillery wheeled into battle with- 
out infantry follow-up. * 

Military observers of the last war have noted the triumphs of Ger- 
man armies spearheaded by tactical air power, then the rapid progress 
* The initial picture in Korea bore out this principle. We limited ourselves at the 
start to giving support and cover to South Korean ground forces so weak that they 
were virtually non-existent. Our tactical air advantages therefore proved useless. 
We were quickly obliged to shift to assault against the bases, supply depots, and 


communications above the 38th Parallel, in North Korea, and to attempt to pro- 
vide troops for the exploitation of tactical air action. 
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of the Anglo-American forces spearheaded by their tactical arm. They 
overlook a vital factor. Hitler’s armies fought against French and 
Polish troops virtually unprotected in the air. The invading Anglo- 
American armies faced German opposition that had been virtually 
stripped of its aerial component by our strategic air action prior to 
the invasion. 

It should not be forgotten that in defeating the main German 
ground forces, our commanding generals never had to fight under 
hostile skies. Their tactical air force was really a luxury, supplement- 
ing the artillery. In this connection, I recall a typical comment by 
General Patton, whom I met for the first time at a reception in the 
American Embassy in Paris after V-E Day. I approached him with 
the intention of introducing myself. But when I was within ten paces, 
Patton pointed his finger at me and exclaimed: 

“I believe only fifty per cent of what you're going to tell me about 
air power!” 

Then he proceeded to lavish praise on the Air Forces. “I never 
worried about my right flank,” he said. “I left that to Vandenberg 
and his boys. This was the most efficient use of air power I ever saw.” 

General Hoyt Vandenberg, of course, was in command of the Ninth 
Air F orce, with General O. P. Whelan under him heading up the 
Nineteenth Tactical Command, which supported the Patton advance. 
Apparently it had not occurred to this great soldier that the fighting 
groups composing the Ninth Air Force, together with strategic air 
forces, had already destroyed the Luftwaffe from the British Isles, en- 
abling the tactical aviation to concentrate on ground targets. He was 
enthusiastic about the fifty per cent he had seen in action, while dis- 
missing lightly the fifty per cent which had fought for three years to 
make the invasion and the rapid ground advance possible! 

Battle between armies that both possess effective tactical air 
components is quite another matter. It would touch off a decisive air 
battle and a contest in demolition of air bases. While that battle con- 
tinued, the relative strength of the opposing armies would depend on 
their own size, strength, and equipment, precisely as in the pre- 
aviation times. The preponderant Soviet surface force would tell the 
story. If, as rumored, atom bombs can be made small and light enough 
to be carried by tactical aircraft. the neutralization of air bases will 
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become that much easier. With the respective tactical air forces 
grounded, the contending surface forces would again have to fall 
back on their own numbers and vitality. In either case, the defensive 
theory would prove as weak as it did in World War II. 

When the American people decide that long-range air power op- 
erating from their own mainland is their primary strategic reliance, 
they will effect true economy in national-defense outlays. They will 
then have a margin to spare in manpower and wealth for pump- 
priming a genuine military revival in Western Europe. At the same 
time that strategy will insure the necessary time for rearming without 
Soviet interruption. 

That sort of rearmament effort will, in addition, tend to divide 
the Soviet air potential. Knowing that a surface counterforce is in the 
making, Moscow will be obliged to maintain its own surface force at 
peak. Consequently a larger portion of the Russian aviation industry 
will have to be committed to the production of the tactical planes 
that go with modern land power. The aeronautical resources avail- 
able for long-range strategic aviation and for air defenses against 
foreign strategic air power will be correspondingly reduced. 

American resources, by contrast, can be focused on strategic avia- 
tion, while Europe generates its own tactical aviation—a type of pro- 
duction well within its industrial scope. It is not a question of “aban- 
doning” Europe. In concentrating on strategic aircraft we shall be 
providing the shielding and retaliatory force without which Western 
Europe is helpless. At its end, Western Europe, in concentrating on 
tactical aviation, will be helping America in two ways: it would per- 
mit all-out construction of strategic aircraft by our aviation industry, 
and it would force the Soviets to split their potential by producing 
both tactical and strategic aircraft. 

The problem of rebuilding European defensive vitality cannot be 
considered in a vacuum. It is inexorably bound up with the whole 
global equation and must be put into its proper place in the larger 
picture. A table of priorities in this crucial period of preparedness 
for peace—and for victory if war is forced upon us—would be roughly 
as follows: 

First: Long-range American strategic air force for direct interconti- 
nental warfare. 
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Second: Adequate air force and other defensive means to shield 
the American continent. 

Third: Reinforcement of the British Isles as our most important 
(and only tenable) advance air base—and creation of necessary naval 
forces for that purpose. 

Fourth: Rearmament of Western Europe and its industrial re- 
habilitation to make possible the eventual emergence of independent 
military strength. 

All these objectives must be pushed simultaneously, of course. But 
in the assignment of money and the allocation of materials, when 
critical choices must be made, these priorities should be followed. To 
do otherwise would be to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs of 
American deterrent and retaliatory power. 

It is well that a beginning has been made in the restoration of Eu- 
ropean military strength. It is a shot in the arm for the morale and 
self-confidence of the nations involved. It will provide at least the 
minimum strength for policing purposes—to discourage fifth-column 
adventures and to defeat them if they take violent forms. It will initi- 
ate the long-term program for an ultimate balance of military power 
on the European land mass. 

Meanwhile, the progress in economic well-being and reconstruc- 
tion made in the democratic sector of Europe with American help 
also has important military significance. The higher the living stand- 
ards, the more difficult an invader will find it to digest occupied 
populations. 

There is a widespread suspicion that America is extending aid to 
Europe and the Asiatic fringes only to protect its own skin—to hire 
foreigners to fight our war, as some charge. The idea is as false as it 
is ungenerous. From a cold-blooded standpoint, every billion we now 
put into Europe or Asia means that a billion less is available for the 
air strategy of victory. The essence of the military assistance pro- 
gram is not dire strategic necessity but political fellowship: a desire 
to show solidarity with people threatened by a common foe. 

If military logic were the sole motive, America would husband all 
its resources to guard the Western hemisphere and guarantee victory 
through air power, with liberation of Eurasia from the Soviet octopus 
to follow. The world should understand that the United States is 
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knowingly sacrificing a portion of its national potential for reasons of 
sentiment and political warfare—and is to that extent trimming down 
its prospect of victory from an absolute certainty to a strong pos- 
sibility. 

From the vantage point of old-style surface strategy, it is true, we 
would need European bayonets, just as we needed Russian bayonets 
in the last war. If that strategy fails—as is likely—if Europe’s bases 
and weapons are taken as booty, the consequences would be about 
the same as in the last war: a further strengthening of the Franken- 
stein monster. 

But with the aerial strategy dictated by present-day conditions, 
those bayonets can be safely dispensed with. Those who think that 
in generating and using European soldiery (as implied in the North 
Atlantic Pact arrangements announced in May, 1950) we are reliev- 
ing the strain on American manpower are deeply in error. To the 
contrary, it puts additional burdens on our manpower. Not only does 
it commit a portion of the American war potential to large-scale 
European rearmament, but it imposes upon us the problems of gi- 
gantic supply lines to keep the European forces operative in war. 

The scheme might work only if we were able to amass and equip 
overwhelming land forces in Europe, along with enough supplies 
for sustained operations, before the start of hostilities. Russia, how- 
ever, could scarcely be counted upon to accommodate us by standing 
aside until such colossal preparations are completed. 

The scheme of “balanced forces” is no less fallacious when it is 
applied on an international scale, as outlined by Secretary of State 
Acheson to Congress on May 81, 1950. It still violates the basic prin- 
ciples of war in general and war in the present air age in particular. 

A decision to stake the outcome on surface force, even with Eu- 
rope contributing the bulk of military manpower, has in it the seeds 
of disaster. It will mean, in effect, the building of an army that may 
not have a chance to fight, and sea force that may have no place to 
which to deliver—at the expense of the one force that could by its 
own direct action destroy Soviet military might regardless of what 
happens on the surface. 

To some people the statement that we may be expelled from 
Europe despite proposed “balanced collective forces” will sound as 
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preposterous as the warning before Pearl Harbor that we would be 
expelled from the Pacific despite our “invincible” Navy. It happened 
then, and it may happen again for the same reason. Our strategic 
concept was wrong then and it is wrong now. 

If our objective is peace, as Acheson rightly said, if our aim is to 
deter Russia, let us ask a simple question: Which will cause the Krem- 
lin more concern—the unloading of obsolete planes, tanks, and guns 
on the periphery of the Soviet empire, or an unambiguous American 
decision to build a superior air force of thousands of intercontinental 
battleplanes and bombers to assure unimpeded command of the air 
clear around the globe? 

It has become a truism in our epoch that foreign policy is only as 
effective as the military force by which it is buttressed. Once we 
adopt a simple and logical strategy, one that is safely within our 
means, our foreign policies will be correspondingly simplified. We 
shall be able to pursue our goal of world peace with self-assurance 
a without being misunderstood either by friends or by potential 

oes, 
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For ALL its amazing natural riches, the United States is still to a large 
extent a have-not nation. It depends on the outside world for a long 
list of strategic materials. 

Cobalt, for instance, is a key ingredient in the making of gas tur- 
bines, but 75% of our cobalt requirements must be imported. Chrome 
is indispensable in the manufacture of high-grade steel alloys, but 
85% must be brought in from beyond our frontiers. The situation is 
equally bad in regard to tungsten, manganese, crude rubber, and 
many other metals and minerals without which a modern war cannot 
be fought and won. 

If we do not insure continuous access to such products under war 
conditions, we may find ourselves dangerously and perhaps fatally 
handicapped. Think back to our plight at the start of the last war. Our 
country had counted complacently on a flow of rubber, hemp, a hun- 
dred other key materials from the East Indies, the Philippines, Indo- 
China. Did we not possess the world’s number one Navy to guarantee 
open roads to the sources of supply? Smugness gave way to alarm and 
near-despair as Japanese aviation quickly closed one Pacific door 
after another to us. We were totally cut off from Manila hemp, silk, 
quinine, and rubber; we lost 90% of chromium, 87% of tungsten, 85% of 
mica, 80% of tin, 60% of wool. It was a tragic miscalculation, due to the 
failure to comprehend the new relation of forces in the air-power age. 

We are apparently heading for another such disillusionment, and 
for the same reason. Once again we are basing our strategic and war 
industry plans on materials that are certain to be denied to us by 
enemy air power, either as soon as war breaks out or as the conflict 
gains momentum. 
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The body blows struck by Japan when it sealed off our normal 
sources of supply in the South Pacific have alerted us to the problems 
of economic warfare. But limited vision in high places leads to con- 
fusion with regard to solutions. Evidently we are again counting on 
essential products from areas like Africa, the Near East, Indo-China, 
China, India, etc., without realizing that they can and will be denied 
to us by enemy action. 

Quite properly, American diplomacy is concerned with access to 
deficit rawstuffs if and when war comes. Much of that diplomacy, 
however, is being focused on places which will be forbidden to us, 
regardless of how friendly and co-operative the local governments 
may be. 

It is no secret, for instance, that our foreign policies in the Near 
East have been strongly influenced by strategic considerations, es- 
pecially the availability of oil. But what if it should develop that the 
region is closed to us under the conditions of modern air power? Ob- 
viously a lot of money, political zeal, and possibly some sacrifice of 
national principle will have been wasted. More important, military- 
political preparations and industrial investments in other, more real- 
istic directions will have been neglected. 

It would clearly be foolhardy for Soviet Russia, in preparing for 
a possible conflict with the United States, to count on vital materials 
from the West Indies, Central America, Mexico, and other sections 
subject to direct attack by the whole American Air Force operating 
from its home base. It makes no more sense for us to rely on sources 
which can be readily demolished or intimidated by the Soviet Air 
Force operating from its heartland. 

The analysis which follows assumes a striking range of five thou- 
sand miles by both belligerents. The United States already has the 
equipment for such range. It is only common sense to assume that So- 
viet Russia will also have it. 

Under these circumstances we are driven to make two significant 
conclusions: (1) before a new World War runs its course all sources 
of strategic supplies outside our own Western Hemisphere will be de- 
nied to us by enemy aviation; (2) to avoid calamity we must begin 
without delay to make the Americas, from Arctic to Antarctic, self- 
contained as far as the rawstuffs of modern war-making are concerned. 
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The same considerations which make overseas bases untenable will 
apply to overseas sources of supply. In any new war it will simply be 
impossible to defend remote areas against the major striking force 
of the enemy, or to enforce local air control dependent on long over- 
seas supply lines. 

With the attainment of a five-thousand-mile striking range, the en- 
tire economic map of the globe in time of war will fall into a new pat- 
tern. The world will be divided into two geographical halves. We shall 
be excluded from the enemy half as effectively as he will be excluded 
from ours. 


2 


OUR GEOGRAPHICAL IDEAS have been shaped by the old two-dimen- 
sional means of transportation. In the aviation era they have lost 
most of their meaning for peacetime and have ceased to have any 
meaning for times of war. Distances and space relations, measured 
in time and direction of flight, are completely different. 

We have been accustomed to thinking of Asia as located to the 
west of us, with Europe to the east. But in the aerial age we must 
get used to looking “down” on our planet from the North Pole. From 
that vantage point compass directions are thoroughly reshufled. The 
“polar projection” displaces the centuries-old Mercatorial map. It 
should be made standard in our schools, in order to erase outworn 
geographical concepts. Defense and security plans influenced by the 
old geographical notions have become wholly unrealistic. 

Viewed from the North Pole, the continents which had seemed 
east and west of us, it becomes apparent, really lie due north. Europe 
and Siberia lie between us and Africa, the Sudan, India, Indo-China, 
the East Indies, northern Australia. In hostile hands this dual conti- 
nent constitutes a barrier blocking our aerial access to those regions, 
which are a sort of aerial back yard of Soviet Russia, the dominant 
air-power nation of Eurasia. 

By the same token, however, South America is our aerial back 
yard, safely outside the aviation reach of Soviet Russia. Our North 
American land mass stands as a barrier between Eurasia and Latin 
America. Shipping between North and South America will be coast- 
wise and generally beyond the striking range of Soviet air forces. It 
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will avoid the submarine peril by moving always under an umbrella 
of air power firmly anchored on the American shorelines. 

The map facing page 312 represents graphically the power equation 
between the American and the Eurasian continent, both disposing of 
five-thousand-mile striking ranges. The “reach” of North America 
is fixed by its four extremities: Alaska, Newfoundland, California, 
and Florida, in an approximate square. The portion of the globe dom- 
inated by American air force of five-thousand-mile striking radius 
operating from these outposts forms a vast circle (depicted in blue). 
An effective American air force-in-being could destroy any target in 
this area. 

The U.S.S.R., bounded by such extreme points as Murmansk, the 
Caucasus, Kamchatka, and Baikal, is somewhat elongated. The area 
covered by an equivalent Soviet air force-in-being, operating from 
the periphery, can be represented by an ellipse (shown in yel- 
low ). Theoretically, the Soviets could destroy any target in this area.* 

Where the American circle and the Russian ellipse overlap—the 
green portion—will be the aerial no-man’s land, where the struggle 
for mastery of the whole air ocean will be unfolded. The area within 
reach of the striking air power of both nations includes the industrial 
vitals of both belligerents. That will be the combat area, the Area of 
Decision. Here the offensive potential of each nation will confront the 
well-deployed and well-supplied defensive air force, guided missiles, 
and the rest of the defensive potential of the other nation for the de- 
cisive struggle. 

In time of all-out air war, reliance on strategic materials in the yel- 
low and green zones of the opposing hemisphere would be a major 
blunder. To secure unmolested economic relations with, let us say, 
the Southwest Pacific, India, the Near East, and the northern half of 
Africa, we would have to provide every one of those regions with air 
defenses sufficient to overcome the entire Soviet striking air potential. 
For the same reasons, the masters of Eurasia will be denied access 
to Central and South America. 

In our discussion of the naval problems, especially with respect to 
* If it can use Communist China as a base, Russia does not have to have five- 


thousand-mile striking range aircraft. She can accomplish the same thing with 
the B-29 type of plane, which is already in mass production in Russia. 
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submarines, it was noted that in future wars lines of communication 
will no longer be the primary target of enemy action; the attack will 
be directed against the sources of supply. Within the area of its dom- 
inance, the commanding air-power nation will not even have to do 
any actual bombing to impose its will. The mere awareness of vul- 
nerability will usually be enough to intimidate countries and regions 
tempted to trade with the opposing belligerent. To any colony or 
country possessing materials coveted by the United States, the Krem- 
lin need only say, “Desist or we shall annihilate youl” 

Any investment we make today in the yellow zone with the inten- 
tion of assuring a flow of strategic supplies in wartime is therefore 
sheer waste. It is as unrealistic as would be investments for the same 
purpose by Soviet Russia in our blue zone. Common sense demands 
that we channel economic preparedness only into the zone we can 
successfully defend. 

This picture is not the product of arbitrary decision. It is dictated 
by the new geography, which is in turn conditioned by the new stage 
of aeronautics. It leaves us no reasonable alternative to the intensive 
development of sources of critical materials in our own Western Hem- 
isphere. Potentials south of the Rio Grande must be exploited. Items 
that cannot be developed in time must be stockpiled without delay. 

Research and production of substitute materials ought of course to 
be stepped up. At present we are not doing this. Worse, we are de- 
stroying elements of relative economic autonomy painfully built up 
in the recent war. 

Take rubber, for example. By the end of the war we had attained 
productive capacity in synthetic rubber sufficient to satisfy our peak 
demands. But, incredibly, we hastened to dismantle this war invest- 
ment! We left ourselves dependent once more on Asiatic sources, 
putting our heads into an Asiatic noose which Soviet Russia can pull 
instantly with the start of hostilities. 

The blunder is particularly distressing for two reasons. In the first 
place, we are not likely to be given the time again to generate a syn- 
thetic-rubber industry without molestation in a new war. Secondly, 
had the industry been kept in full swing, the quality of the product 
would certainly have been raised, perhaps to a point where it would 
have had advantages over the natural product. 
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Our economic planning must discount rubber and tungsten from 
the East Indies and China, oil from the Near East, hemp from the 
Philippines, and all other important supplies heretofore provided by 
sections in the yellow zone of our map. A premium should be put on 
weapons forged out of materials available in this hemisphere. 

The Eurasian continent is naturally self-contained. To cut its ex- 
terior lines of communication would be a futile gesture. In spite of 
their inexhaustible natural resources, the Americas unfortunately are 
not yet that self-sufficient. Our immediate objective should be to 
make them so. 

Under the conditions of tomorrow’s global war, the common de- 
fense of our hemisphere by all the nations of the Americas is no longer 
merely a desirable goal but a dire necessity. South America cannot 
survive without the kind of defenses that only industrial United States 
can generate. The United States in turn cannot mount a modern war 
successfully without the natural resources of South America, actual 
and potential. 

In the spring of 1949 I flew to South America on invitation of the 
governments of Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. I discussed hem- 
ispheric security problems with the presidents of each of these coun- 
tries, with their respective cabinets and defense ministers, and natu- 
rally devoted much of my time to conferences with the highest Air 
Force officers. I not only visited all important defense installations but 
was enabled to inspect industries and sources of national materials 
of military significance. Lectures to audiences of highest military per- 
sonnel and diplomats gave me the opportunity for enlightening cross- 
questioning. Later I rounded out the study with a visit to Brazil, for 
conferences with the Minister of Air Defense and other military 
leaders. 

Against this background I am able to report that South America is 
keenly conscious that its fate, in military terms, is linked to that of 
the entire hemisphere. Certainly in these four major countries there 
is a wholesome recognition that war among themselves has become a 
physical impossibility. Such fear of neighbors as remains is political 
rather than military. The thesis of a unified hemispheric defense 
against any common enemy from the Eastern Hemisphere found un- 
derstanding and, usually, enthusiastic acceptance. 
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As against the world threat of Communist aggression, the nations 
of South America are definitely on the side of the United States. 
Everywhere I found an awareness that Red infiltration in South Amer- 
ica is a vital element in Communist strategy. Events in Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Central America, and other places have left little doubt that the 
- process of Communist “boring from within” is well organized and 
well financed. 

A certain confusion and even resentment is caused by the fact that 
in the offensive against world Communism the U.S.A. is concentrating 
on Europe and Africa to the neglect of its hemispheric neighbors. 
The consensus of South American opinion could be summed up as 
follows: 

“Washington realizes that economic distress makes a breeding 
ground for the Kremlin’s fifth columns. Therefore it is trying to raise 
the economic level in Western Europe. But the situation is analogous 
in South America. Here, too, economic difficulties are being exploited 
by Communist organizers and propagandists. But Washington seems 
oblivious to this fact. 

“Our populations are industrious. We have almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities for industrialization, mining, and so on. But we lack the cap- 
ital and we lack markets. How can we hope to sell our goods to 
European countries, for instance, when they are getting such goods 
virtually free from the United States?” 

If South America were irrelevant to the next World War, we could 
afford to ignore its point of view. But this continent will be indis- 
pensable to us in a struggle. Precisely because it knows this, the 
Soviet Union is tireless in its efforts to create cleavages and misunder- 
standings between the United States and its neighbors to the south. 
Its hopes are geared to the social disintegration of Latin-American 
areas through economic deterioration. 

Serious misunderstandings between the United States and Latin 
America remain to be resolved. There is ample reason to suspect that 
they are in some measure provoked and exploited by elements with 
a vested interest in misunderstanding. From the standpoint of the 
Kremlin it is important to prevent genuine unity of the American 
hemisphere. The principle of divide-and-conquer that has stood Mos- 
cow in such good stead in Europe finds expression in promotion of 
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trouble between North and South America, and also among the Latin- 
American nations themselves. That divisive strategy will be effective 
as long as this country remains aloof from South America. Our self- 
interest dictates a wiser, more consistent policy of co-operation. 

The Latin-American countries are proud and sensitive; they are 
aware that we need their help even as they need ours. They do not 
ask for gifts but for opportunities to collaborate as equals among 
equals. Our very stature and power require that we act in a spirit of 
fair neighborliness, and we can expect that it will be answered in 
kind. A revision not only of our policies but of our attitudes seems to 
me essential. 

The political climate for unified defense preparations for the entire 
hemisphere, from Canada to Cape Horn, is better than ever before 
in American history. Whether it will be utilized effectively and in time 
depends largely on a sharpened consciousness of the need on the 
part of the American people and their government. 


3 


THE FIRST STEP, as I see it, is exploratory: a systematic study and ap- 
praisal of the economic potentials of the entire hemisphere, through 
an Inter-American Resources Planning Board. In recent United Na- 
tions discussions on world resources which I attended, the possibilities 
of aerial surveys were described. The vast spaces of South America, 
some of them completely uncharted from the economic angle, lend 
themselves to this type of investigation. 

We know that the great continent contains key strategic materials 
which lie fallow or are being produced on a quite small scale. It holds 
the answer to our crude rubber needs, for which we are now largely 
dependent on Pacific areas. The same is true of a series of other 
important rawstuffs. 

The manganese we now receive from Soviet Russia is only 55% 
efficient. To obtain it we make it possible for the Soviets to get our 
machine tools, radar equipment, and other goods of military value. 
Yet there is enough manganese in Brazil, of 70% efficiency, to supply 
the needs of our whole steel industry. Tungsten and wolfram, for 
which we are now largely dependent on China and adjacent areas, 


The author confers with South American leaders on problems of hemispheric 
security. Above—With Gabriel Gonzales Videla, President of Chile (extreme 
right); Major de Seversky is flanked by Generals Felipe Latorre and Gregorio 
Bisquert of the Chilean Air Force. Below—With Uruguay’s President Luis Batlle 
Berres. 


Argentina has made a good start in the defense of the Americas by equipping 

. eye . . * a oS 
its fighter force with fast British-built Gloucester Meteor jet interceptors, shown 
here on the airfield at Tandil. Above—With President Juan Domingo Perén, in 
Buenos Aires. From left to right: President Perén; the author; Alphonse Landa, 
international lawyer, of Washington, D.C.; and Cesare Ojeda, Argentina’s Min- 
ister of Air. 
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can be made available in northern Argentina, Bolivia, Chile. The 
cobalt so crucial for jet engine production is known to exist in several 
parts of South America. 

What else the survey will reveal cannot be surmised in advance. 
But there is every reason to believe that the Americas, if intensively 
exploited, can more than match the Eurasian land mass. Our hem- 
isphere can be made self-contained and independent of the Old 
World. 

I am aware of the time element. Stockpiling in peacetime is of tre- 
mendous importance. On the other hand, proper stockpiling is not 
possible until a definite and proper strategy has been evolved by our 
country. At this writing, because we have no strategy (but only a mis- 
cellany of overlapping and mutually exclusive strategies ), the stock- 
_ piling is haphazard, costly, and chaotic. Every service is storing up 
all it can, though in the nature of the case only a fraction of it will be 
useful for some of them. If we are planning to have the greatest 
Army, Navy, and Air Force all at the same time, the stockpiling will 
have one complex. But if our Air Force is to be the major striking 
force, it will be entirely different. One major change, for example, 
would be to place the accent on aluminum, magnesium, light alloys, 
and ceramics, rather than on steel and heavy alloys. 

It has been officially stated that it will take us at least three years 
to provide an adequate stockpile of essential strategic materials. But 
the development of new sources of supply in South America, guaran- 
teeing us a continuous flow of most of these materials, could be accom- 
plished in the same period, if not sooner. 

The scope of the proposed hemispheric Resources Planning Board 
should be wide enough to embrace agricultural as well as industrial 
potentials. Though we still think of farming as related solely to food 
supplies, it is also a vital industrial reservoir. The magic of modern 
chemistry has turned the products of the soil and of livestock into 
pillars of industrial strength; many have been converted into com- 
ponents of modern weapons. 

We should contemplate a far-reaching reorientation of our farming 
and related industries in line with South American productive ca- 
pacity. We must look to that continent, and especially to Argentina, to 
make up the margin of cattle, leather, and farm products which will be 
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drained off in the United States for indispensable war weapons. 

One of the great errors of American policy, to my mind, is the lavish 
pouring of American resources into Africa, under the banner of mili- 
tary security. Insofar as this is an extension of the European rehabili- 
tation program, it may be justified. But we must realize that the Af- 
rican continent will be indefensible, both as a source of supplies and 
an area of operations. 

Having been successful in invading Northern Africa in the last war, 
we are through sheer inertia staking hopes again on that land mass. It 
is the same old pattern of preparing for tomorrow on the assumptions 
of yesterday. We forget that what was possible against Germany’s 
short-range aviation will be prohibited against Russia’s long-range 
air force. In spreading ourselves to such overseas areas we are playing 
into Moscow’s hands. The northern half of Africa is closer to the en- 
emy’s major air strength than to our own. 

Moreover, the same resources channeled to South America would 
be a more realistic investment from another point of view. The native 
African population is at least a century behind the South American: 
to industrialize them to a substantial degree would take at least half 
a century and would therefore be irrelevant to the struggle now on 
the horizons. South America, by contrast, is already well started on 
the road to industrialization and could be made a vital economic 
factor in the immediate future. This is especially true in the temper- 
ate zones, where I found that the inhabitants have native mechanical 
aptitudes, which could rapidly be developed into industrial skills. 

The standard excuse for not exploiting the manganese of Brazil, and 
thus freeing ourselves from dependence on Russia, is the lack of rail 
transportation. Yet today we are building several railroads, not in 
Brazil but in Africa—railroads which can be crippled in the first stages 
of hostilities. 

In the economic as in the military sphere, it would seem, we are 
minded to spread ourselves within easy reach of the potential enemy 
—as if determined to make it easy for him to devour us piece by piece. 
It is appalling to note how we neglect our natural base of operations, 
South America, while channeling wealth and resources to the most 
vulnerable areas, adjacent to the Soviet domain, where they would be 
overrun or obliterated with the start of hostilities, 
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An example of this strange illogic was provided by recent E.C.A. 
loans for development of tungsten in Korea. Without doubt we need 
that metal. Our main source in the past, China, has been lost to us, 
unless the Communists maneuver us into trading our latest techno- 
logical know-how for tungsten, as we are doing for manganese. Yet 
there are rich tungsten deposits in South America, beyond reach of 
hostile aviation and easily transportable by air or by coastal shipping. 
Why we are making the investment in the heart of the Communist 
world, on the very frontier of the Soviet Union, instead of reactivating 
the South American mines, defies understanding. 

Parallel with orderly economic planning on a hemispheric scale, of 
course, we must have military planning to match. A common strategy 
of air defense must be developed. The radar alert system now being 
blueprinted for the United States and Canada should be drawn 
around the hemisphere, uniformly from the Arctic to the Antarctic. 
Standardization of equipment, recently negotiated among Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, and the United States, should likewise be extended to 
embrace the entire hemisphere. 

The primary goals of the South American air forces will be de- 
fensive, to safeguard bases and sources of strategic supplies. Instead 
of being saddled with futile war surplus materials, those forces ought 
to be provided with the latest interceptor jet fighters, guided missiles, 
and other paraphernalia of a modern air defense. (Argentina, inci- 
dentally, has had the wisdom to equip itself with a hundred-per-cent 
jet fighter force, flying the Gloucester Meteor planes made in Great 
Britain. ) 

Some Americans are concerned about the risk of encouraging inter- 
American wars by arming South American nations. An understanding 
of the hemispheric defense picture should be reassuring on this score. 
Under a general hemispheric plan such as I am urging, the equip- 
ment with which South America would be endowed would not be of 
a type suitable for aggression and conquest, but essentially defensive 
in character. 

It is not unnatural for all countries to want bombing fleets. The fact, 
however, is that only the United States can support strategic action 
on the modern scale. A division of functions, with South America con- 
centrating on the defensive, is consequently unavoidable. Latin- 
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American nations with extensive ocean frontiers will, of course, need 
some large aircraft for coastal patrol against hostile submarines. 

Brazil, besides taking a leading part in the defense of its continent, 
has an additional role. It must provide and defend the bases for use 
by American air force in direct action against the enemy in Europe 
and Africa. The airdromes developed in that country in the last war 
primarily for air-transport purposes will come to life again—this time 
for direct offensive purposes. They will have to be heavily protected, 
with local air defense in the hands of the Brazilians. 

Such a program of common defense, I am convinced, would not 
only encourage greater solidarity between North and South America 
but also among the Latin-American countries themselves. Many of 
their military problems are wholly complementary. 

South America grows narrower as you approach its southern tip. 
In view of the high velocities of modern warfare, it is obvious that 
Chile and Argentina are completely interdependent. Against an at- 
tack from the west, Argentina must rely on Chile’s capacity for de- 
tection, interception, and alert; Chile is similarly dependent on Argen- 
tina from the east. 

We have military air missions in many South American countries. 
But I found as yet little integration of thinking with regard to such 
common problems. In Chile our mission is asked to help develop what 
is primarily a tactical air force, for the co-operation of air with ground 
and mountain troops. In Argentina, on the contrary, the emphasis is 
on the strategic use of air power. Meanwhile, our mission in Brazil 
is being pressed for bombing planes. 

There is all too little co-ordination of effort in hemispheric terms. 
Our Brazilian mission, which has top-ranking personnel, gets its di- 
rectives directly from Washington. The other missions are subordi- 
nated to the Caribbean Air Defense Command, located in Panama. 
In short, the problems are being treated as though they were separate 
and unrelated. " 

It seems indispensable that an integrated overall plan be projected, 
with centralized control of all South American military aid. I feel that 
the central headquarters should be located in some minor but cul- 
turally robust country, a South American equivalent of Switzerland, 
to avoid friction between the larger nations. Uruguay seems well 
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suited for this purpose. Its position between powerful Argentina and 
Brazil makes such a choice additionally desirable. 

Not only should our whole intricate setup of air defense be ex- 
tended and co-ordinated to cover all the Americas, but, by the same 
logic, their production should be spread, as far as practicable, through 
the hemisphere. Only in that way can we avoid clogging and over- 
burdening transport facilities within the Americas when the chal- 
lenge of war is upon us. 

Because airlift will inevitably grow as a substitute for surface trans- 
portation—in intrinsic value of cargo if not in tonnage—Latin-Ameri- 
can air lines should be built up. They ought to be helped to achieve 
autonomy of operation through the necessary depots, repair shops, 
maintenance facilities, as well as plants for the production of huge 
cargo planes and their spare parts. Already wool is being flown out 
of Argentina. As far as meat is concerned, transport by air is becoming 
more efficient and economical even with existing planes. 

In any new World War, as I see it, the American hemisphere will 
be divided roughly into three belts. The first, comprising primarily 
Alaska, Canada, and Newfoundland, will be the deployment belt, 
from which our striking air forces will carry war to the heart of the 
enemy. That it is desirable to have the locations of the striking air 
forces and of industrial means widely separated should be self-evi- 
dent; since both are legitimate targets of hostile air power, their geo- 
graphical separation will split the enemy's effort. 

The second, the United States proper, will become the industrial 
belt, providing the means with which to wage war. It will be the pri- 
mary target of enemy attack and for that reason will require the most 
concentrated defenses. 

The third, all of Central and South America, will become the supply 
belt, the vital reservoir of strategic materials and supplementary food. 

These functions will of necessity overlap. But the three-belt con- 
cept is useful as a guide to our overall thinking and planning in hem- 
ispheric terms. The Americas have no alternative but to make them- 
selves as self-contained economically as the Eurasian continent. The 
time to begin to provide economic independence is now. That is a 
challenge to American statesmanship and economic good sense. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OUR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


1 


SINCE THE SUMMER of 1947, when the newly unified Department of 
Defense was launched, the American people have watched, as 
through a glass darkly, a mystifying struggle among the three serv- 
ices: Army, Navy, and Air Force. Because the issues have nowhere 
been clearly defined, the public has become more and more bewil- 
dered. 

Emphasis on the word “bickerings” has been unfortunate. Had the 
differences been dignified with a serious label, had they been billed 
as a great military debate, their importance would not have been so 
sadly blurred. But the picture projected on the public mind was of a 
lot of officers feuding over money and privileges, the kind of quarrels 
that can be ironed out by a firm administrative hand. 

Then, in the fall of 1949, came the sensational “blow-up” in Con- 
gressional hearings precipitated by “rebels” in the Navy. As the spec- 
tacle unfolded, the nation began to sense that these were not paltry 
bickerings at all but deep-reaching conflicts of opinion on weapons 
and methods of conducting war. The readiness of high-ranking naval 
personnel to defy superiors and risk their careers revealed the earnest- 
ness of their concern. The treatment of the interservice tensions as a 
squalid squabble over personal advantages, intelligent observers real- 
ized, had been utterly ungenerous toward the military men involved. 
The fact is that each of them is patriotically defending his innermost 
convictions. 

One thing, therefore, should be clearly understood. The differences 
between the Army, Navy, and Air Force are not trifling. On the con- 
trary, they refer to the most basic strategic concepts and problems. 
There are also secondary disagreements which can and should be ad- 
justed by an able executive. But the fundamental questions are related 
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to the nature of the whole defense program. To hide or to soft-pedal 
them is to prejudice the chances of a correct and timely solution 
through democratic processes. 

Under the noise and confusions is the reality of a head-on clash of 
old and new concepts: specifically, between the makeshift land-sea- 
air strategy evolved in World War II and the all-out air strategy made 
possible by technological progress. As we have seen, the advent of a 
new military force means that the world faces far-reaching changes 
in methods of making war. And the location of the two leading pow- 
ers, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., on different continents makes those 
changes urgent and inescapable. We cannot continue to pretend that 
nothing essential has changed, or that the profound issues can be re- 
solved behind closed doors by a few admirals and generals on the 
basis of “good will” or “discipline.” 

The cure for “bickering” urged from so many directions—to arm 
the Secretary of Defense with absolute powers—is worse than the dis- 
ease. Under our way of life there is no possible form of discipline that 
can prevent principled military men, who feel that mistaken plans 
leave the country in danger, from carrying their feelings to the nation. 
Naturally, when they do so they must be prepared to take the conse- 
quences. This has not undermined discipline in our armed forces in 
the past and never will. 

Tactics and weapons—I must repeat—are the province of specialists 
and should be kept under wraps. But strategy, the basic plan of war, 
must not be hidden from the world. It announces itself unmistakably, 
in any case, in a country’s industrial setup, allocation of materials, 
foreign affairs, and a hundred other ways. 

Could Napoleon have disguised his plans of conquest with great 
armies? Could England in the past have concealed its intention to be 
overwhelmingly potent on the seas? Even if it had been possible, they 
would not have wished to camouflage the nature of their strength. If 
strategy is to serve as a deterrent to possible enemies, it should be 
known to everybody. 

In the epoch of total war, strategy calls for sacrifices and co-opera- 
tion by the entire population. It cannot be effective unless fully under- 
stood, ratified, and supported by our people. Strategic decisions affect 
not only the military but every aspect of a nation’s life: its industry, 
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raw-materials plans, diplomacy, education, everything. Alternative 
plans must be laid fully and frankly before the President, the Con- 
gress, and the American people for their appraisal. Indeed, the people 
and their representatives have a responsibility they cannot evade—to 
learn all the facts and ultimately make the vital strategic judgments. 

Civilian control of the military establishment is a democratic prem- 
ise on which everyone agrees. But too many fail to understand that 
centralized authority to “settle” strategic disputes, even if vested in 
a civilian, is incompatible with such control. A dictator in mufti is 
no less a dictator than one in uniform. Hitler, despite his pretensions, 
was not a military man; yet there was no room for civilian influence 
in his military machine. 

No, the formality of a non-military department head is not enough. 
The essence of civilian control is wide popular participation in the 
primary strategic decision. It means the unabridged right of the peo- 
ple to know the pertinent facts and problems, and their unabridged 
obligation to take part in the decisive choice. 

In a democratic society there is actually no alternative. The attempt 
to keep out the people, to gag dissenters, may succeed for a while, but 
the inner pressure built up will explode in due time into public scan- 
dals. Cautioning against the tendency to load the Defense Secretary 
with all-out power, I wrote that it “can only lead to revolts within the 
military establishment, followed by disciplinary sanctions against 
‘rebels’ and the loss of vital military brains to the country.” * A few 
months later the naval explosion fulfilled the warning. 

The remedy for interservice disagreements widely urged for several 
years, as tensions increased, had boiled down to endowing one man 
with well-nigh dictatorial powers. Full power for the Secretary was 
the theme song of endless articles. At least one of these had the virtue 
of candor. It made proposals which would give the Secretary of De- 
fense “exclusive power to draft” military budgets and “full authority 
over their presentation to Congress”; “power to require the Services 
to speak with a single voice and to summarily discipline those who 
speak out of turn.” } In line with this plan, Mr. Forrestal himself asked 
* “Are We Headed for Military Dictatorship?,” Pageant; April, 1949, 


t “Is Disunity Wrecking Our Defense?,” by William B. Arthur; Look, September 
18, 1948. 
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that the Defense Secretary be given the “right to hire” the Secretaries 
who head the three services.* 

Had this plan been accepted, civilian control would have become 
an empty formula. The military establishment would have been re- 
moved from democratic direction. Congress and the President would 
have been limited to one official program, on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. Through control of the purse, public opinion—by way of Con- 
gress—might still have influenced the scope of military preparedness 
but not its nature. 

The irony of the story is that the propaganda for extreme regimenta- 
tion was largely generated by the Navy, which previously had fought 
against unification. It had finally accepted unification on condition 
that Navy roles and missions be written into the law and that Mr. For- 
restal, the Secretary of the Navy, be made the first Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. With the launching of the unified setup, the Navy 
made an about-face, and began to promote centralized authority. 
Then fate intervened. Mr. Forrestal, shortly before his death, was 
succeeded by Louis A. Johnson, a man better able to comprehend the 
air-power viewpoint. Within the limits of the law, the new Secretary 
proceeded to use the kind of one-man authority the Navy had been 
urging. But when the admirals found his decisions to be unacceptable, 
they promptly and dramatically carried the issue to the people. 


Tue Fist Wortp War ended without any startling new strategic 
developments. True, airplanes were used for the first time and their 
efficacy was improved in the war years; it was obvious that their size, 
speed, and firepower could be stepped up. But this was simply the 
addition and improvement of another weapon for enhancing surface 
warfare. Basic strategy was known and fixed, whatever adjustments 
might be made within the established pattern. 

Unification of our military structure would therefore have been 
possible at that time. We did not choose to unify. On the contrary, 
the Army and Navy treated each other almost as hostile forces. Air 


* “Can the Army and Navy Get Together?,” by James Forrestal; Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, November 27, 1948. 
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Force was split in two, each half completely subjugated to earth- 
bound minds in the major services. Not until Pearl Harbor demon- 
strated the weakness of the organizational setup was the possible 
need for unity so much as admitted. 

The Second World War, by contrast, ended on the threshold of the 
most far-reaching changes in the annals of human conflict. The whole 
foundation of war-making was rendered obsolete almost overnight by 
the appearance of aircraft of hemispheric range. For the first time in 
history, an entirely new medium for the conduct of war became ac- 
cessible: the air ocean. It demanded the creation of a new military 
force suited to this medium—and a radical revision of all inherited 
strategic concepts. 

It became apparent that many of the World War II methods would 
have little if any relevance for future conflicts. At the very minimum 
a re-examination of all accustomed military thinking was called for. 
But precisely in this period of revolutionary readjustment, we have 
chosen to “integrate” the services. Arguments are being made for 
regimenting the establishment, to “discipline” the new force; attempts 
are being made to perpetuate—by law—strategy and tactics of World 
War II vintage. 

Through mere seniority, surface strategists are in substantial con- 
trol, making final decisions involving the use of a force about which 
they know little and to which they are generally hostile. They assume 
that if new strategy is needed, it will develop gradually, step by step, 
out of the World War II experience. They do not grasp that it will not 
be a refinement but a total repudiation of past methods. And it is not 
difficult to explain their error. In the light of their particular tradi- 
tions, they are honestly petrified by the prospect of warfare sus- 
pended, as it were, in the blue—without the old reliable props on land 
and sea. They shy away from the vision as if it were some kind of 
Indian rope trick. : 

Under these circumstances, centralized authority is no longer 
practicable. It would almost preclude the possibility of making a 
correct decision. My strictures, in other words, are not against in- 
tegration in principle but against the timing. 

The essence of the matter is in the transitional character of the 
present period. We are in a unique historical moment, necessitating a 
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unique approach organizationally. To our generation has fallen the 
responsibility for a fateful choice among competing military ideas. 
To leave the formulation of the overall strategy to a single authority 
without benefit of free discussion would be a victory for bureaucracy 
over common sense. 

At a time like this the widest possible latitude must be allowed for 
creative strategic minds; for the ability to cast off textbook precepts 
and visualize the emerging laws of warfare. A premium must be put 
on bold innovation and mental freedom rather than on orthodoxy or 
compromise to show “good will.” 

Our military establishment today should be in line with these com- 
pelling realities. Those endowed by law with the most power do not 
necessarily have the most wisdom. Besides, under our way of life 
neither laws nor executive edicts can be enforced without enlightened 
public approval; our experience with Prohibition is the classic lesson 
in this respect. 

The memorable Congressional battles over the 70-group Air Force 
in 1948 brought a major dispute into the open. The first thing to be 
noted is that the question was not a petty one but one which went to 
the heart of our strategic plans. The second is that Congress ulti- 
mately gave almost unanimous support to the “insubordinate” Sec- 
retary of Air, overruling the views of the Department head of the 
time. 

Suppose that the appeal to public opinion had been forbidden, or 
that we did not have a Secretary of Air as courageous and patriotic 
as Stuart Symington. The air-power argument would have been sup- 
pressed. The American people would not even have known that a 
vital conflict of opinion existed. 

One of Mr. Johnson’s first moves, after assuming office, was to issue 
an administrative edict calling off the construction of the projected 
aircraft supercarrier. I have already given my reasons for considering 
the naval mastodon a waste of money and no more than a monument 
to confused military thinking. Thus I found Mr. Johnson’s action jus- 
tified from a military point of view. Nevertheless, it seemed to me a 
dangerous precedent. The issue is not whether a particular decision 
on fundamental military concepts is right, but whether any one per- 
son should be vested with life-and-death authority over America’s 
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destinies. The power to make correct decisions implies equal power to 
make disastrous decisions. 

Under the outwardly innocent demand for increasing the size of 
the carriers lurked the Navy’s ambition to extend its strategic role 
beyond the seas, deep into the interior of hostile land masses. It was 
not, therefore, a matter of building a single mastodon. To carry our 
strategic air effort to the enemy on floating bases effectively would 
require hundreds of these supercarriers at a cost of hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Cancellation of the supercarrier had more far-reaching implica- 
tions than the country grasped. That ship is the supreme expression of 
naval strategy under present conditions. As long as the Navy is 
treated as a primary strategic force we cannot withhold what it con- 
siders its basic weapon, any more than we could reasonably deny 
long-range bombers to the Air Force or the best tanks to the Army. 
The Navy’s attempt to perpetuate its strategic function in the air age 
reached an extreme of absurdity in a patently absurd weapon. In can- 
celing that weapon Mr. Johnson in effect was ruling that the Navy 
had lost its strategic role as an offensive force. But the decision to 
change the status of the Navy from a primary strategic force to an 
auxiliary should have come first, after which the elimination of 
the supercarrier would have followed as one of the obvious conse- 
quences. We must not confuse the creation of overall strategic con- 
cepts with their administration and implementation. 

The basic question was not whether to give the Navy a floating 
island or two. It was whether our country and its industrial complex 
should be turned into a huge shipyard producing naval vessels and 
miscellaneous tactical aircraft—or whether America should become 
an air-power nation, devoting its industrial potential to the tools for 
taking command of the skies all over this globe. 

Any such fateful decision clearly should not be made by a single 
individual. The conflicting views on the carrier should have been fully 
canvassed by Congress and the President. Since the subject goes to 
the core of our strategy, affecting the very foundation of our military 
establishment as fixed by law, the entire discussion should have been 
in the open. The danger is not in the so-called bickerings, It is in the 
cessation of bickering on the inadmissible basis of deals, bargains, 
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or administrative duress. Should a phony interservice peace be en- 
forced, we shall have reason to worry. It would mean that the great 
debate on proper strategy will have been choked off. 

But, as the naval “rebellion” clearly showed, it would not remain 
choked. Military thinkers of principle, whether admirals or airmen, 
are not likely to submit meekly to what they consider calamities. 
Honest differences of opinion in the military domain are natural and 
wholesome at any time. At present, when scientific advances demand 
drastic recasting of military assumptions, intellectual rivalry is under- 
standably sharp. Because the stakes are high—peace or war, victory 
or defeat—the disputes are naturally touched with passion. But this 
is as it should be. 

The majority report of the Hoover Commission military “task force” 
proposed “strengthening central authority” and “improving team- 
work” in the military family. Its emphasis was on “smoother perform- 
ance of the security machinery.” Those who drafted it evidently did 
not consider the supreme problems of the period: the reorientation of 
strategic thought and how it can be achieved most rapidly, most cor- 
rectly, within our means. 

Concentrating on “unity,” they forget that a smooth-running ma- 
chine will hardly serve America’s best interests if it is running in the 
wrong direction. No one can quarrel with suggestions for more effi- 
cient administration. But insofar as it affects overall planning in this 
transitory period, the drift toward regimentation must be resisted. 


3 


Apvvocatss of approximate regimentation insist that Congress, being 
“a bunch of civilians,” is not qualified to make strategic decisions; 
that the matter is too technical to be entrusted to the people. This is 
a dangerous theory. If accepted, it invalidates our whole democratic 
idea of self-government. 

If civilians without specialized training are unfit to determine basic 
strategy, then they are equally unfit to determine atomic-energy pol- 
icy, foreign policy, military alliances, trade treaties, and other intri- 
cate phases of national life. These, too, are highly technical. Yet 
Congress, after studying diverse views and claims, has always laid 
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down the main lines of policy. The soundness of the method is a 
historically demonstrated fact. The logic of the opposing contention 
would reduce legislatures to rubber stamps for experts in every im- 
portant area. 

The experts certainly know best in matters of detail, in the mechan- 
ics. But in fixing overall policies they have no monopoly on wisdom. 
Often they are hampered by their professional interests and loyalties. 
It is a matter of record that in the war public opinion was ahead of the 
military leaders on many broad strategic questions. Congress makes 
mistakes—but no more and no more serious than those made by 
executive officials exercising delegated powers. 

Congress has often been a convenient whipping boy for military 
blunders. Beginning with Pearl Harbor, Army and Navy men alike 
have been inclined to blame the people and their representatives for 
initial defeats. Had military chiefs had more money to work with, 
they implied, everything would have been different. 

This view neither was fair to the American people nor did it cor- 
respond to the facts. The defense of the nation had been put into the 
hands of experts. In appraising what they did with that responsibility, 
it appears that the trouble was far less in the matter of quantity than 
in the matter of quality. It was not a case of “too little and too late” but 
a case of the wrong things in the wrong places. And for that, assuredly, 
the blame rests with the experts, not with those who paid their wages. 

The island of Guam has long served as the prime example of the 
shortsightedness and niggardliness of Congress. But suppose that 
Congress had provided the funds for Guam, what would have 
changed? Our fleet would then have been sunk in the Guam harbor 
instead of Pearl Harbor. The disaster would have been even more 
tragic: the entire Guam garrison would then have been slaughtered, 
taken prisoner, and subjected to a death march. We know that even 
with limitless money at its disposal, the Navy would not have invested 
it in air power. Guam and other Pacific islands would have been 
turned into a few more futile naval bases, to be swamped by Japanese 
air might. 

Whenever a military man refers to the parsimony of Congress, he 
should be reminded that until the very day of Pearl Harbor the Amer- 
ican people were being assured that the country was adequately pre- 
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pared; those who differed were called crackpots. In September, 1940, 
during his visit to Hawaii, Secretary of the Navy Knox informed the 
American citizenry that “the United States has the greatest, the most 
powerful, and the most effective fleet on the high seas anywhere in 
the world.” 

What he did not say—because he did not understand it—was that 
naval strength had become secondary in the strategic picture. Be- 
cause our strategy was fallacious, additional funds would simply 
have given us more of the futile weapons. Indeed, the fact that we had 
too little to spend meant only that we provided fewer inert targets for 
the enemy to wreck. Had the Navy been given more money before 
the war, fifty battleships might have been destroyed at Pearl Harbor 
instead of only five. 

If we had had bigger appropriations, our planes still would not 
have carried more armor, more machine guns and self-sealing tanks. 
Those prerequisites were lacking because of wrong decisions made 
arbitrarily by leaders who had little if any idea of what modern air 
combat requires. The real mistake of Congress and the people was to 
entrust the formulation of strategy to the wrong specialists. 

When the blunders of those who did the planning became grimly 
evident, Congress, the President, and other civilians meekly shoul- 
dered the blame. To put the finger on the real culprits, they believed, 
would have undermined morale in the armed forces, in the midst of 
war. Their generosity tended to confirm the mistaken supposition that 
inadequate funds rather than inadequate military understanding had 
left America so vulnerable. 

A study of the last war proves, I am convinced, that the democratic 
approach has the great advantage of flexibility. A lively and informed 
public opinion was able to break through tradition and vested mili- 
tary privileges, forcing indispensable changes and “unfreezing” mis- 
takes. The totalitarian belligerents, by contrast, were stuck with their 
blunders. The enthroned stupidities of “infallible” leaders could not 
be challenged. 

In a report to the Secretary of War after questioning defeated Ger- 
man military chiefs, I expressed my view that the main reason for 
Germany's defeat was the regimentation of its military machine. 
There were no brakes on the intuitions and hunches of the corporal- 
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dictator, whether it was a question of revamping German air power 
or invading Russia. This judgment was confirmed in my long interro- 
gation of Marshal Géring. The head of the Luftwaffe talked frankly, 
as one airman to another. The gist of his story was that the myth of 
an all-knowing Fiihrer precluded the creation of strategic air power 
after the loss of the Battle of Britain had demonstrated the need for it. 

Called upon to attack England from the skies, Goring had to at- 
tempt strategic bombing with tactical aircraft and was defeated by 
the superior Royal Air Force. Like nearly all surface-minded war 
analysts in America, Hitler misread the lesson of that failure. He 
simply soured on air power and was thereafter chained to the surface. 

Hitler was in effect his own Secretary of Defense. He exercised the 
kind of single authority which some people seek to assign to our own 
Secretary. Because he staked everything on land warfare, his Luft- 
waffe remained a purely tactical force. The total resources of Ger- 
many were mobilized for supreme strength on the ground, with 
nothing to spare for real air power. 

Goring and others who understood this blunder could not appeal 
to the German people. His efforts to build a real bombing force, Gér- 
ing told me bitterly, were hopeless. His “beautiful bombing fleet was 
used up in the miserable role of freight cars carrying shoes, blankets, 
and mittens to the ground troops.” 

As he talked, I thought of the immense advantage of our demo- 
cratic life. We, too, entered the war with the wrong kind of aviation 
and strategy. We, too, had discounted strategic air power. But the 
clamor of men at the fronts and air-power experts at home, backed by 
public opinion, helped to unmask the mistakes. In due time strategy 
was revised, planes were redesigned; escort aircraft were provided, 
despite the fact that our Chief of Air Force himself thought them un- 
necessary. Our high command was obliged to reckon with a ground- 
swell of popular opinion even in time of war. Thus it was not long 
before the democratic Allies overtook and outdistanced enemy air 
power. 

The kind of centralized power in the strategic sphere which was 
Germany's undoing may sneak up on us unless we are vigilant. It is 
reassuring to know that virtually our entire military personnel is 
aware of this and shares the view I have expressed here. In the midst 
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of the heated unification dispute, I published a number of articles 
warning against the dangers of centralized control in the Defense 
Department. Literally hundreds of letters reached me from high of- 
ficers of our armed forces not only concurring in but emphasizing 
the advantages of our system of checks and balances, even in the 
military sphere. 

It is remarkable that men trained in rigid discipline should retain 
their sensitivity to democratic values. It seems apparent that they 
are Americans first, military men second. Not only do they not seek a 
dictatorial role for the military but they would be in the forefront of 
those resisting any such encroachment. 

The American people must understand that in the formulation of 
a correct strategy in this unique period there can be no genuine com- 
promise. The correct answer cannot be obtained by averaging op- 
posing viewpoints, any more than surgeons, failing to agree on a 
diagnosis, can settle the issue by operating on some in-between part 
of the anatomy. A strategy is either right or wrong—and we can't risk 
being wrong. 

Suppose a river is to be crossed and three experts—a tunnel builder, 
a ship designer, and a bridge specialist—are called in to solve the prob- 
lem. Each man will honestly insist that his own method of crossing 
is the most economical and efficient. Being human, he will instinc- 
tively react against a solution that would automatically eliminate him 
from the job. It would make no sense to lock the three experts in a 
room like a hung jury. There could be no compromise solution, since 
no single structure can embody the principles of all three systems of 
river-crossing. A floating bridge dragged by ships through a tunnel 
would be idiotic. 

If the project were left to those experts we would probably wind 
up with all three: a tunnel, a bridge, and a ferry. But money being 
limited, the structures would be flimsy and untrustworthy. In the end, 
those who hired the specialists would have to make the decision 
themselves. Having heard the three sets of claims, they would order 
the one construction they deemed most desirable. For this they would 
not have to be engineers; simple logic, common sense, would be 
enough. 

In strategy, too, the ultimate decision must be made by those who 
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hire the military experts—the American people. Once the decision is 
fixed, all the services can be fitted into it to make it effective. Only at 
that point does unified direction, with a direct line of authority, be- 
come possible. 

In testifying before Congress, General Mark Clark pointed out that 
real unity and smooth co-operation existed in the fields of operation. 
General Dwight Eisenhower made the same point in a public address. 
“T find,” he said, “that as you get farther away from Washington it 
does not seem too difficult for Army, Navy, and Air officers to be 
friends. I should say that the friendship goes in direct proportion to 
the distance you get away.” Both generals argued, therefore, that a 
corresponding unity could be enforced in Washington, presumably 
if the will to be friendly were stronger. 

But I fear they are wrong; they confuse tactics with strategy: the 
tactics in building the bridge, which is the job of men in the field of 
operation, and the strategic decision whether or not a bridge should 
be built. In the war which they led, our forces were deployed all over 
the planet building hundreds of little bridges, little tunnels, little 
boats. In each particular theater of operation, an appropriate engi- 
neer was in charge. Naturally everyone was “friendly” and co-opera- 
tive; they were simply carrying out strategic decisions made else- 
where. 

But in Washington today the problem is to decide how the huge 
gap between two continents will be negotiated. Why expect, let alone 
command, the competing strategy-engineers to forget differences in- 
volving their deepest and most patriotic convictions? In the opera- 
tional areas, specialists work with given tools and given forces on 
given limited problems. But in the capital, the tools and forces are 
only in the incubation stage. 


4 
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THE PREVAILING ASSUMPTION, in the words of the military “task force” 
of the Hoover Commission, is that the Unification Act “is on the 
whole soundly constructed, but is not yet working well,” 

I venture to differ. What is needed is a review of the Act—includ- 
ing the amendments of 1949—from scratch. The chief fault of the 
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law was made explicit, it seems to me, by Admiral D. V. Gallery in a 
magazine article, though he was quite unconscious that he was doing 
so. “The type of navy that we need,” he wrote, “depends on the roles 
and missions assigned to the Navy. These have been clearly set forth 
in the Unification Law... .”* 

That’s what is wrong with the law. It rules out genuine revision of 
strategy by setting up legal “musts.” It is as if a community, in estab- 
lishing a new hospital, were to prescribe the medicines and surgical 
procedures to be used. To prescribe roles and missions by law is prac- 
tically to prohibit thinking on strategy that might make these obsolete. 

In its Declaration of Policy, the Act of 1947 calls for “integration” 
of the three services “into an efficient team of land, sea, and air 
force.” The reference is not to teamwork in any rhetorical sense but 
in the literal, strategic and tactical sense of roughly equal roles and 
appropriations. 

Teamwork is a great American principle, one of the bedrocks of 
our social strength. In the sense of sharing responsibilities and co- 
operating with your fellow-man, it will never lose its value. But in 
the military area, the teamwork concept, I fear, is being terribly 
overplayed. The connotation of equality of function—as expressed in 
the phrase “balanced forces”—is far from reality. 

No football coach would insist that no single player make a touch- 
down until every member of the team has a chance to carry the ball 
a proportionate number of yards toward the goal. That would not 
work in football and it will not work in national defense. Instead of 
the team being justified by the right strategy, we seem to be groping 
for a compromise strategy to justify the team. 

“In strategy, the time has come to reassign responsibilities. Older 
members of the team must realize that their greatest contribution may 
sometimes lie in dignified and patriotic self-restraint—in enabling the 
most capable member in the modern context to operate with maxi- 
mum effect.” + 

“It would be the height of folly,” Mr. Forrestal wrote, “to assume 


* “Don’t Let Them Cripple the Navy!,” by Rear Admiral D.V. Gallery; Saturday 
Evening Post, October 29, 1949. = 

+ Statement by the author before the President’s Air Policy Commission, De- 
cember 1, 1947. 
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that a war could be won by any single weapon. If we should ever have 
to fight a war, I cannot visualize a situation in which one of the serv- 
ices would operate independently. We must have a strong Army, a 
strong Navy, and a strong Air Force, and we must have them working 
together in the closest co-operation under all circumstances.” * 

In the elementary sense that all forces are likely to take some part 
in the course of a war, he was right. As right as it would be to declare 
that modern transportation does not rely exclusively on the automo- 
bile, that the horse and the bicycle will be with us in the predictable 
future. But to insist on “closest co-operation” between speeding auto- 
mobiles and draft horses “under all circumstances” would be a fallacy 
as serious as the late Secretary’s. To insist that in a possible war be- 
tween Powers on two continents independent operation by air power 
is inconceivable, that the three services must work and fight closely 
together “under all circumstances,” is fantastic. And no less so because 
it is implicit in the present law. 

No one has ever claimed seriously that a single weapon can bring 
victory. The possibility under discussion is victory with a single mili- 
tary force, which is quite another thing. Much of the confusion can 
be traced to the mistake of thinking of the airplane as “a weapon”; 
it is a weapon-carrier which has opened up a new medium for war 
and has therefore become the basis of a new military force. 

That one force, with others in supporting roles, can win wars doesn’t 
need proving. That is how all wars have in fact been won, except the 
last, for reasons of confusion injected by the emergence of the air 
element. Those who seek to rest national security on a single military 
force are referring to a predominant force, able to guarantee absolute 
supremacy in its particular medium. They certainly do not exclude 
the support of other military elements in the measure dictated by the 
need. I know of no analysis of all-out air strategy that suggests 
the “abolishing” of surface forces. The problem is one of cutting them 
down to size to fit a new pattern of war-making. 

But the categorical demand that all services must take part, and 
impliedly equal part, amounts to a demand that strategic thinking 
be frozen within the limits of recent experience. Suppose that in the 
days of cavalry we had an act of Congress providing that the Secre- 
* First Report of the Secretary of Defense, 1948, page 7. 
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tary of War must weld his army into an efficient team of men and 
horses. What chance would there have been for the timely develop- 
ment of tanks and other motorized forces which displaced the horse? 
To prescribe a land-sea-air team today as though it were an eternal 
institution is no less silly. In retrospect, I would guess, this will seem 
as weird as if the retention of battleships had been ordered by statute. 

It is no accident that an admiral should have cited approvingly the 
inclusion of “roles and missions” in the Unification Act. It is no longer 
a secret that the provision for a team and the prescription of certain 
missions were part of the price exacted by the Navy for going along 
on unification. 

When the program was proposed, the Navy objected, in fear of 
losing its ancient position of strategic leadership to the Air Force. 
When finally driven to agree, it stacked the law deliberately so as to 
prevent such an eventuality. To put the matter bluntly: because their 
primary role had been obsoleted by the law of technology, the ad- 
mirals tried to perpetuate it by bureaucratic law. This is the principal 
reason why the law is proving so unwieldy, why so many partisans of 
the triphibious concepts want centralized power to enforce it, why 
“blow-ups” like the one staged by the Navy are to be expected as the 
contradictions between law and reality become manifest. 

Let us focus on some of this trouble more specifically. Sections 206 
and 207 of the Security Act are parallel provisions defining the Navy 
and Air Force Departments. The parallel, however, breaks down in 
one curious and significant respect. Nowhere in the Air section is there 
any detailed assignment of definite duties, tactics, functions, and mis- 
sions. The Navy section, by contrast, specifies that this service “shall 
be generally responsible for naval reconnaissance, anti-submarine 
warfare, and protection of shipping.” 

If this referred only to missions to be carried out by surface or 
under-surface ships, there would have been no need to specify. 
Neither of the other services has ships or could reasonably insist upon 
building them. Though mention of airplanes is carefully avoided, the 
assignments would seem obviously to envision the use of airplanes 
for the listed missions. The Navy, before consenting to unification, 
took the precaution of preserving for itself by law functions in which 
it might be superseded by the Air Force! 
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Since the Act specifies that the Navy be responsible for naval recon- 
naissance, why doesn’t it also specify that the Air Force be responsible 
for air reconnaissance? The answer is obvious. The Navy was seeking 
to bar the Air Force from air-over-ocean. In effect, artificial frontiers 
are erected in the sky. It recalls the preposterous Army-Navy agree- 
ment of a generation ago under which Army aircraft were forbidden 
to fly more than three hundred miles beyond the shores. 

When planes could not yet span large bodies of water the assign- 
ment of these missions to the Navy still made sense—so much sense 
that it did not require guaranties by law. In a time of global aviation 
range, tactical iron curtains in the air become an anachronism. We 
are opening ourselves to the confusions that existed at Pearl Harbor, 
only this time on a global scale, and prescribed by law. . . . 

Shall air reconnaissance be taken over by naval aviation at the 
coastlines, as in a relay race? Must Air Force planes pursuing or seek- 
ing the enemy ask the Navy’s permission if the pursuit should extend 
beyond the shore line? Merely to ask such embarrassing questions is 
to point up the absurdity of the statutory assignment. Besides, what 
will the Navy reconnoiter? There will be no hostile navies to speak 
of, except submarines. Under conditions of global aviation range, the 
entire air space, over land and water alike, will be infested with 
enemy aircraft. 

If the intent of the Unification Act is to make the Navy a com- 
pletely self-contained force, then the U.S. Air Force by analogy should 
be no less self-contained. Much of the efficacy of air defense of the 
United States will depend on timely radar warning. Since the enemy 
may approach by sea, should the Air Force maintain its own radar 
ships at sea, and other ships to protect the radar ships—in the final 
analysis its own Navy, even as the Navy has its own Air Force? 

The Air Force did not of course ask for its own ships. It will rely 
on the Navy to do the job. The American people have the right to 
expect the same sort of confidence in the Air Force on the part of 
the Navy. The Air Force is endowed, not by law but by technology, 
with the ability to provide the friendly skies under which naval ships 
can operate in carrying supplies or hunting submarines. 

Even the idea that anti-submarine warfare was to remain primarily 
a naval function is pure make-believe. In the last war the spotting of 
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subs and their destruction was in large part carried out by land-based 
aviation; and air offensive against the sources of submarines in enemy 
territory became increasingly the first line of defense against under- 
seas craft. 

It requires no law to assure the Navy of control of submarine chas- 
ers and other ships; but no law can give it a prior or exclusive role 
in anti-submarine air operations. The same holds true for “protec- 
tion of ships.” Insofar as the protection is provided by other ships, or 
by planes designed to enhance the efficiency of such ships, it is nat- 
urally a naval job. But ships have already been largely superseded by 
planes in this job; transoceanic range tends to make the shielding of 
sea traffic entirely an Air Force mission. To insist by law that these 
planes be naval is to turn back the clock of history. 

This effort of the Navy to enhance its importance by legalistic gam- 
bits is bound to fail, because it is in conflict with the technological 
facts. Unification predicated on a deal to perpetuate the outlived 
roles of any service is bound to fail. The Security Act must be revised 
to permit the revolution in strategy dictated by history. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE Marine Corps as a naval arm is another legal- 
istic absurdity. In reality it serves to minimize the usefulness of that 
arm by tying it into the vanishing functions of the Navy. 

The law provides, for example, that this Corps serve with the fleet 
“in the seizure and defense of advanced naval bases.” But an infinitely 
more vital job today is the seizure of advanced air bases, and not 
necessarily by surface fleets. The most significant “beachheads” of 
tomorrow are unlikely to be on coastlines, for war will be carried 
directly to the heart of the enemy nation. 

Invasion in the future is more likely to begin at the center of the 
enemy area than on its periphery. It will be an air operation, as nat- 
urally under the aegis of the Air Force as the landing of Marines on 
Tarawa was a naval operation. The Air Force therefore should have 
its own air-borne corps for the undertaking—which would be avail- 
able if the Marine Corps were reorganized and expanded on a truly 
triphibious basis. 
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Why limit and waste our Marine Corps—product of many genera- 
tions of superb courage, organization, and spirit; product of our 
noblest military traditions—by making it eternally dependent on 
ships? 

The Marines have been America’s shock troops, its spearhead in 
seizing difficult forward positions. Whatever course strategy ma 
take, we shall still need that kind of spearhead. We shall need the 
courage that has endeared the Marines to the nation. But it should 
be a Corps capable of exerting its force wherever it is required, not 
only on beaches. It should be a truly triphibious shock regiment, 
equally at home on land, at sea, or in the air; equally effective whether 
landed on the edge of an enemy area or in the heart of the enemy 
country. 

In the past the Marine spearhead could be projected across dis- 
tance only by ships; it was a natural extension of naval power. In the 
air age our shock troops can be projected more quickly, more ef- 
ficiently, through the skies. The link that ties the Marines to surface 
fleets must be cut if the Corps is to be saved from withering away. 

I am convinced that the Marine Corps will ultimately have to be 
given wings and freed from the restraints of the outlived naval pat- 
tern. Why handcuff this great fighting force to landin g craft by water 
in an era when the paramount medium of transport is the air? As lon 
as war has not been banished from this globe, we shall need the Ma. 
rine Corps—not as a museum piece of past glories but as a vital arm 
of future achievement. 

And for this it must be converted into an Aeromarine Corps 
(though the name is not important), set into the pattern of the de. 
fense establishment as a spearhead shocktroop Corps on call for all 
the services. It will then have the same relation to paratroopers that 
it had in the past to soldiers; it will be a superb striking arm not of 
surface fleets but of all our fighting forces. This would not mean the 
“abolition” of the Corps but its release for greater, more realistic, and 
more vital service. To allow the Corps to remain an adjunct of the 
Navy would amount, indeed, to its slow abolition. 
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IN THE PROPAGANDA for centralizing strategic authority the accent has 
been on economy. Obviously everybody is against extravagance, just 
as everybody is against sin. But in the military domain true economy 
is not achieved by paring here and there, advisable as that may be. 
True economy is inseparable from correct strategy. If the entire pro- 
gram is based on the retention of superfluous weapons and forces, 
minor savings through efficient housekeeping become futile. 

Suppose you live on a lakefront, but must do your shopping in 
a village a few miles down the shore. You maintain a horse, a 
car, and a boat. Suddenly you are obliged to economize. Would 
it not be silly to underfeed your horse, keep your boat leaky, and 

cut down on oil for the car? Would it not be more sensible to main- 
tain only one means of transport—the one you judge most efficient— 
in perfect order? 

To solve the problem of intolerable security costs, the American 
people must choose the decisive instrument of victory and channel 
their available resources into it. Efficiency may save us millions—but 
a streamlined strategy that eliminates outlived weapons and methods 
can save billions. 

In testifying before the House Armed Services Committee, General 
Marshall declared that the whole trouble was in the lack of funds. 
Rarely has a truism come from a more exalted quarter. Unquestion- 
ably all “bickering” would cease forthwith if we could let the three 
services have sufficient money to make each of them capable of win- 
ning a war by its own strength. The essence of our current plight is 
that in relation to our probable adversary we have become in many 
respects a have-not nation. Our problem is to provide an adequate 
defense within our means. If we build up the wrong forces, we must 
pay for the error by cutting down on right forces. 

To facilitate a decision, the Security Act should be amended to 
eliminate even the hint of any specific strategy through prescribed 
roles and missions, and permit uninhibited change. Each service 
should be able to present its case without inhibitions or interference. 
The central issue of strategy for victory will then be decided, like all 
vital issues in our republic, by democratic methods. Crucial differ- 
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ences will be brought into the open, instead of being concealed or 
stifled. 

Most airmen, convinced that the triumph of the concept of air- 
power strategy is inevitable in any case, welcome open competition 
of ideas. That, they feel, will hasten its acceptance. The attempts to 
hide strategic conflicts, to make them an inside family affair, have 
come from the diehards who, consciously or otherwise, want to evade 
popular intervention on the issues. 

Outwardly, it would seem at this writing that a modus vivendi has 
been worked out. Lip service to unification comes from all official 
quarters. General Bradley has even retreated somewhat, at least ver- 
bally, from the ironclad concept of “balanced forces.” But the fact 
remains that the contest for strategic roles continues; that each service 
seeks the largest possible appropriation to increase its relative stra- 
tegic weight. 

First, we are formally apprised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
strategic air warfare is “sound” and the B-86 is its valid instrument. 

Then, after the Exercise Swarmer maneuvers, the public is notified 
that the Army’s “strategic airlift” must be extended. This, plus the 
flamboyant claims for “wonder weapons” that followed, represent the 
Army bid for a primary strategic role. 

Finally, the Navy renews its claim to a primary strategic role. Fol- 
lowing the dramatic cancellation of the supercarrier, the Chief of 
Naval Operations who staked his career on this ship was dismissed 
and a new one, presumably reconciled to curtailment of the function 
implied by the cancellation, took his place. But the dust had barely 
settled when the public learned that the supposedly defunct carrier 
was being resuscitated. 

Avoiding any reference to strategy, Admiral Sherman explained 
to Congress that he needed larger carriers (though not as large as the 
supercarrier ) for the safe operation of jet planes. It happens, how- 
ever, that a deck long enough for the take-off of jets without help of 
rockets or after-burners is also long enough to accommodate any type 
of strategic aircraft. And indeed, soon thereafter it was disclosed 
that the Navy was organizing two A-Bomb Squadrons to “hit almost 
any spot on earth,” as the press reported. In short, we are back where 
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we started, with the Navy in a primary strategic role. Even the battle- 
ship is being slated for resurrection in the form of a guided-missile 
ship to protect carriers. Admiral Sherman disclosed the intention, as 
a starter, to convert a 18,700-ton cruiser into a guided-missile ship at 
a cost of $40,000,000. 

Under the beguiling surface of interdepartmental peace we are 
thus proceeding to create three separate strategic forces, each de- 
manding the largest possible share of our security potential—which 
amounts to a guarantee that none of them will attain the magnitude 
and concentration for victory. On the basis of mutual accommodation 
and backscratching, with little if any reference to real strategic im- 
peratives, the services around the family table tend to divide the 
defense pie into three segments as equally and “fairly” as possible. 
We are well on the road to bankruptcy through confusion. 

The creation of a unified military establishment in 1947, leaving the 
three services autonomous, was a step in the right direction—pri- 
marily because it put the Air Force on a basis of parity with the Army 
and Navy. Without such equality there could be no hope of acquiring 
proper and adequate air force. With all its faults, unification was 
preferable to continued subordination of the Air Force to the surface 
services. Had aviation leaders refused the Navy’s terms they might 
still have been subordinate officers in the Army. They have at least 
won the chance to make their own plans and defend them before the 
court of democratic opinion. 

However, the military establishment, after the passage of the 
1949 amendments, is incredibly complicated and unwieldy. In this 
it reflects the conflicts and confusions in this transitional stage of the 
search for strategic “answers.” The very use of terms is jumbled: the 
civilian Defense Secretary is given a “deputy,” which is a military 
designation, whereas the Joint Chiefs of Staff are given a “chairman,” 
which is a title in mufti. Moreover, the creation of this position of 
chairman, without the right to vote, implies a peacemaker and con- 
ciliator among competing strategies, rather than the military head of 
a well-defined strategic concept for national security. 

The fact of the matter is that the present so-called unification is 
neither flesh, fish, nor fowl, and will never project a single strategy 
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for victory. Either we have three autonomous co-operating depart- 
ments—or we have one genuinely integrated department of one mili- 
tary force in conformity with one definite strategy. 

Meanwhile, there is little comfort or help in being informed, as 
General Marshall informed us, that everything would be easy if we 
had unlimited money. Nor in an announcement, such as General 
Eisenhower made on October 20, 1949, that he would not “take sides” 
in the interservice struggle—the most fateful controversy of our time. 
A confused and anguished Congress had turned hopefully to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for definite guidance, but received instead a high- 
minded sermon on the virtues of unity and good will. Lectures on 
faith and fortitude have their place and time, but they are not useful 
when the patient needs an abdominal operation. The country, I think, 
is tired of fence-sitting. The security problem is too urgent for polite 
political formulas. 

This is a critical time—a time for clean-cut and valorous recom- 
mendations without face-saving for the past or hedging for the future. 
Straddling is a luxury for easier times. In this fateful period the Amer- 
ican spirit must be rallied by bold, outspoken, uncompromising lead- 
ership. And this goes not only for military affairs but for the political 
and economic areas as well. We cannot evade the challenge of a 
world riven in two. 

When the people, having weighed all the pertinent facts, decide 
what the strategy shall be, the organizational setup will once again 
have to be revamped. If air force is recognized as the first line of 
defense and the only self-sustained strategic force, the establishment 
will ultimately have to be brought into alignment with this fact. 

In place of an innocuous chairman, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
then be headed by a true military chief, vested with power of deci- 
sion. His strategic ideology will permeate the armed forces—and he 
will, of necessity, be an airman. Then genuine integration, singleness 
of purpose, and unity of command will be achieved. The extraor- 
dinary power now vested in the Secretary of Defense will become su- 
~ perfluous. He will be essentially a civilian administrator, the personifi- 
cation of civilian control over the military. 

The central question before America today is whether it will be 
primarily a land-, sea-, or air-power nation. It cannot be all three at 
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the same time. The question, in the nature of the case, cannot be an- 
swered by admirals, ground generals, or airmen. A breed of military 
men unaffected by service bias may someday emerge. But its evolu- 
tion will require at least a generation. In the meantime, the people 
must make the decision. 

When the nation decides that its predominant reliance must be 
on air power, then unification will not require drastic policing. It 
will follow naturally and almost automatically. I am convinced that 
the American people, and in particular American youth, are ready for 
that clear-headed and courageous commitment. 


CHAPTER XX 


AMERICA INVINCIBLE 


1 


THE PRINCIPLES of war-making are immutable, however much the 
methods may change. Technical advances have repeatedly recast the 
patterns of human conflict. Yet the principle of surprise, of econ- 
omy or preponderance of force, and other fundamentals remained 
constant. 

A basic law, as valid in our time as ever in the past, is that war must 
be geared to one primary force. Depending on its geography, a nation 
seeks clear-cut superiority in a single medium, looking toward a de- 
cisive battle that will confirm its mastery there. Other elements of 
support are provided—but never at the expense of the main force in 
the decisive medium. 

The law accords with common sense. It dictates a focusing of re- 
sources and effort in the crucial strategic dimensions, instead of frit- 
tering away strength on secondary objectives. Until our own genera- 
tion, this classic axiom of the art of war was not seriously questioned. 
Warring nations aimed at invincibility on land or at sea. Every Amer- 
ican strategist knew we could not be equally strong in both. Because 
of our insular position, the role of the Navy was accepted as su- 
preme; it guaranteed security for the homeland and time for provid- 
ing land force if necessary. 

Absolute dominance in one medium—that is the essence of true 
strategic balance. The mechanical division of national wealth among 
all military elements, which nowadays passes for “balanced forces,” is 
in truth wasteful unbalance, a surrender to confusion. 

The classic principle of a single predominant force was sadly ob- 
scured in the last war. Never before had a great struggle been attuned 
to a “team.” Even through the confusions of World War II, however, 
the classic concept can be discerned. In Europe, the foot soldier was 
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the fundamental force, with everything else in supporting roles. 
In the Pacific, strategy was naval in concept, aiming to blockade and 
strangulate an insular adversary. 

The team, indeed, had not been planned in advance but evolved 
under fire to meet unprecedented situations. The insular Powers— 
Britain, Japan, the United States—were prepared primarily for naval 
warfare; the continental Powers—Germany and Russia—for land war- 
fare. Their underlying plans and expectations were upset by the open- 
ing of an entirely new medium, the air, as an arena of contest. 

The old forces were obsolescent—but the new had not yet attained 
full stature. The skies had become the most efficient medium for car- 
rying war to an enemy—but the equipment for the purpose had not 
yet matured. As a result the world witnessed a war of unlimited im- 

provisations and confusions. The team emerged as the product of the 

transition period. It was a historical bridge, a makeshift that would 
lose all meaning as soon as air power became as decisive in its own 
sphere as armies had been on the ground and navies on water. 

Since then air power has come of age. It has acquired the range 
to strike at any target on the face of the earth from its home base: to 
accept battle anywhere regardless of distance. The transition period 
is therefore ended. To perpetuate the makeshifts and confusions im- 
posed by the transitory conditions makes little sense. 

The classic principle of a single invincible force in the dominant 
medium must again be reckoned with. It can be ignored only at the 
risk of dissipating strength in irrelevant preparations. What has been 
urged in this book is neither far-fetched nor, as military doctrine, even 
“novel.” It is in effect a return to strategic sanity, to an orderly and 
established war-making concept—but applied to the third dimension. 

Even naval enthusiasts no longer regard sea power as primary. At 
most they demand “equality,” which is a political rather than a mili- 
tary notion. Concentration on land forces, as we have seen, is for us 
physically impossible and in any case would give Soviet Russia every 
advantage of position and numbers. As for air force dependent on 
bases close to the hostile heartland, that would again amount to re- 
liance on the surface force we cannot muster. 

The logic of these facts is inexorable. Control of the entire air ocean 
must now be the paramount objective of war between nations on dif- 
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ferent continents. It is the indispensable condition for victory. We 
have no real choice but to channel our resources into the air, even at 
the sacrifice of strength on the surface. 

Our strategy must again look to the classic decisive battle, which 
will now be fought in the air. We must prepare to sweep the enemy 
out of the skies and take complete mastery of the air space. 

All armed forces must concentrate on that supreme battle, aware 
that survival depends on the outcome. Bringing to the task a unity of 
spirit and conduct demanded by the new reality, not by law, they 
must constitute an unbeatable team in the moral sense. 

We must renounce misguided counsels of simultaneous superiority 
in all elements. Our goal must be simple and unambiguous: a domi- 
nance in the air as clear, as incontrovertible, as Britain’s used to be on 
the high seas at the zenith of its power. 

This is not, as misinterpreters of the air-power thesis keep repeat- 
ing, “an easy answer to the perfectly natural human desire to win wars 
without fighting.” No such absurd claim has ever been advanced by 
airmen. Theirs is not the “easy answer” but the only answer! 

The expectations of myriad battles on land, at sea, and in the air is 
a carry-over from the confusions of the last conflict. It is our Maginot 
Line delusion. Every war in history has moved toward a decisive bat- 
tle; in the next war it will be the battle that gives one side or the other 
control of the air ocean. 

Do we have the time to undertake a reorientation of the national 
security program for invincibility in the new medium? The answer is 
that the time element is not more favorable to us in triphibious strat- 
egy. After all, it takes no longer to build a proper air force than an 
improper one plus a great army and navy. 

The construction of supercarriers is, if anything, a slower process 
than the construction of super-battleplanes. Creation of titanic land 
power to match the Kremlin’s, plus the massive air auxiliaries this con- 
notes, would be a far slower and more formidable job than the cre- 
ation of the necessary intercontinental air force. It seems easier and 
faster only because we are familiar with the process. 

But we must begin now. Time works against us. While we flounder 
strategically, building anything and everything almost at random, 
Russia is amassing and consolidating its strength. We must adopt the 
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correct strategy without delay, so that it can achieve superiority be- 
fore Russia can be ready to strike. This time we are not likely to be 
given the time to switch strategies after the folly of wrong concepts 
has become apparent. 

The terrific strains of modern total war, if it comes, will bring cen- 
sorships and regimentations beyond any we have known in the past. 
The kind of democratic criticism which in the last war forced vital 
revisions in the midst of the conflict may be curtailed. Those in com- 
mand of erroneous strategy may proceed to carry it out to the bitter 
end.-In the atmosphere of war, the initial skirmishes on the enemy’s 
periphery will look to them, and to the public as well, like the real 
thing. They will therefore hasten to commit our whole national po- 
tential to winning those inconclusive preliminary tests, leaving noth- 
ing for the conclusive interhemispheric struggle yet to come.* That is 
why the great decision, lifting war into the third dimension, has to 
be made now. Time is running out. 

Those who will not or cannot grasp the significance of air power 
persist in treating the airplane as a weapon, thus putting it in the same 
category as an arrow, a gun, a torpedo. War, they argue, should not 
be staked on a single weapon. 

Their fallacy flows from failure to understand that the airplane is 
a carrier of weapons, a vehicle; its relation to air power is precisely the 
same as that of ships to sea power. It is a new form of transportation, 
making a new medium accessible as a theater of warfare for the first 
® Startling proof of this danger is provided by the Korean events. That local 
skirmish —— contiguous land areas began simply as a surface contest for 
occupation, in which the function of aviation was tactical, intended to isolate 
and interdict the North Korean army. The Korean picture is wholly irrelevant to 
a war between Great Powers on different continents. It will remain irrelevant as 
long as it is localized. Military and civilian commentators alike, however, rushed 
to the utterly false conclusion that America must generate colossal surface forces 
in line with the Korean experience. Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., for 
instance, declared on June 30, 1950: “In the event that a full scale aggression 
should be thrust upon us, it is obvious then, that any truly major war in which 
we might become involved in the foreseeable future, would be a full scale eas 
war,” and therefore, “that we gear our defense forces to fight this type of war.” 
His conclusion is erroneous. If the Korean episode should lead to a general con- 
flagration, we could not possibly provide the tremendous surface forces to cope 
with an Asiatic coalition which can draw on a manpower pool of 600,000,000 


people, not counting the USSR. Our position in Korea would become untenable. 
The same would hold true for any other part of the hostile Eurasian continent. 
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time in history. We are not dealing with a weapon but with a military 
force. Not only can wars be won with a single military force but (the 
confusions of Warld War II notwithstanding ) that is how wars have 
always been won. 

As long as the airplane lacked independence of operation it was, of 
course, a weapon. For armies and navies alike, it constituted a new 
type of artillery. Naval aircraft, conveyed by ships to the scene of ac- 
tion, were the weapons of sea power. But airplanes, with the range 
for operation anywhere in the air space enveloping the globe, are the 
vehicles of a new military force, with its own laws and tactics and 
strategy. 

The nature of the medium, moreover, makes air power the supreme 
strategic force. It enjoys complete initiative of action over land and 
over sea, for it can make contact with forces below and break contact 
at will. The land and sea forces have lost that initiative. Their position 
is purely defensive; they can attempt to repel attack from overhead 
but cannot undertake attacks against air power. 

These elementary considerations are emphasized again in this con- 
cluding chapter because they are basic to a clear-headed grasp of the 
new military equation. That equation holds true regardless of prog- 
ress in weapons, since these will enhance the forces in all three 
mediums; it holds true whether atomic destruction is carried in 
bombs, shells, bullets, or B-B shots. The verdict in the contest for 
control of the air space comes first and cannot be appealed by surface 
strength, no matter how powerful. The decisive battle, the Trafalgar 
or Waterloo of the next war, will be fought in the air. 


2 


AMERICAN TECHNOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY is a value that must be con- 
tinually and consciously safeguarded. In the air age it is the core of 
our advantage and its wellhead, we know, is in our free civilization. 
The more scientific and industrial distance we put between the Soviet- 
ized segment of humanity and ourselves, the less chance there will be 
of war and the greater the likelihood of victory should war be forced 
upon us. 

The paradox of modern technology is this: its creation calls for 
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specialized brains and talents of a high order, but its use is open to 
nearly everybody. A child can run a modern push-button elevator, 
where the crude elevator of the past called for a trained operator. 
Anyone can pull the trigger of a gun fashioned by top engineers. As 
technology advances, automatic processes are substituted for human 
intelligence. 

Thus the mechanics of mass demolition, brought into being by the 
most highly developed nations, can be taken over and misused by the 
most backward, with hundreds of millions of robots at their disposal 
and no civilized restraints to inhibit their use of the most terrible en- 
gines of destruction. Japan contributed practically nothing to the de- 
velopment of the equipment of modern war-making which it turned 
against those who developed it. 

In ordinary self-defense, therefore, we ought to impose an absolute 
quarantine on the totalitarian portion of the world in the matter of 
advanced technics and science. Thus far Russia has lived a parasitical 
existence. It has bought or stolen the industrial treasures of the West- 
ern mind from their creators. It has absorbed technology through a 
one-way valve—getting everything and returning nothing, not even 
its improvements on “borrowed” technical knowledge. From this 
point forward, Communism should be obliged to live on its own intel- 
lectual capital. 

Its material resources are equal to our own and its manpower 
greater; its social system, Soviet propagandists claim, is superior to 
ours. Can it catch up with and surpass the free world? The test will be 
provided only if Communism is denied the privilege of rifling our in- 
tellectual larders. It may be that an isolated totalitarian sphere can 
outdistance us. In that case it will have demonstrated its superiority 
and the doom of our type of society will be in the cards. But there is 
no excuse for deliberately stacking the deck against ourselves. 

We can safely throw down the challenge of genuine competition 
between the two worlds. Having a profound confidence in the advan- 
tages of our way of life, our concepts of personal liberty, our moral 
codes and spiritual commitments, we must say in effect: 

“You cannot have the benefits of our achievements while opposing 
and excluding the cultural and spiritual values from which, in our 
view, these achievements flow. Our technology is available to peoples 
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everywhere but only as part and parcel of the freedoms and decencies 
we cherish.” 

This decidedly does not mean that we “underrate the Russians.” 
The widespread delusions about Hitler’s supposed weakness are fresh 
in memory. Eminent fuel authorities, for instance, stated without 
reservations that Germany could not go to war because its fuel re- 
serves would be exhausted in three months.* But when the chips were 
down we learned that Germany was far better prepared than we had 
supposed. Similar assurances today that Russia cannot go to war, be- 
cause of debilitation in the last struggle or because of inadequate 
strategic materials, should be taken with great caution. If err we must, 
let it be in the direction of over- rather than underestimation of the 
Soviet potentials. 

At the same time, however, the inherent faults of a police-state, 
which showed up in Germany, can be expected to show up in Russia. 
A sensible quarantine would tend to expose the clay feet of the Com- 
munist colossus more quickly. In extending technical assistance to 
backward nations, we should make it air-tight and leak-proof, so that 
none of the products of our civilization finds its way to a hostile 
arsenal. 

One indubitable advantage on the Soviet side is in the realm of sub- 
versive warfare—especially now, before the outbreak of war. The ref- 
erence is not to wrecked bridges, dynamited factories, and the like. 
This kind of sabotage is more of a nuisance than a threat. It never 
wins wars. The more subtle and more dangerous subversion takes the 
form of propaganda that helps commit a nation to faulty military 
preparations. 

In prewar France, all the overt Nazi efforts put together were not 
half as pernicious as the preachments of false military doctrines. This 
was what led the country to lock its wealth into a Maginot type of se- 
curity. And by now it is clear enough that there was malice as well 
as muddle behind that propaganda. Wrong military decisions were 
helped along by pro-German elements in key places. Obviously, we 


* At the same time we seriously underestimated our own gasoline needs, in line 
with the failure of our High Command to foresee the magnitude of the role of 
air power. See letter from Paul M. Raigorodsky, Assistant Director of Petroleum 
Administration for War, in Appendix. ; 
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must fortify our intelligence services, so that we shall not be helpless 
in the face of deceptive propaganda. After all, when Moscow an- 
nounces that it is building hundreds of submarines or a huge surface 
fleet, we are under no compulsion to accept that at face value, or to 
hasten to drain our resources to meet the challenge. 

I do not for a moment question the complete good faith of those in 
our country who today labor to tie the United States to outlived and 
economically dangerous military blueprints. Like the great majority of 
the Maginot Line adherents in France, they are fully convinced of the 
validity of their views. 

Yet it seems to me that Communist propaganda, having failed to 
steer America onto the path of complacent pacifism, will increasingly 
support the most profligate and unrealistic military planning. Moscow 
can no longer prevent us from seeing to our security. But it can make 
every effort to encourage us to spread our limited resources over as 
large an area as possible, by building the largest armies, navies, and 
air forces at the same time. 

What Moscow fears most is direct offensive through the skies. We 
should expect, therefore, that its agents and dupes will do their utmost 
to head off that kind of strategy. It was Lenin who said that America 
must be driven to spend itself into bankruptcy. 


3 


THE MANIFEST DESTINY of the United States is in the skies. We must 
attain a superiority in the air that can be as great a force for world 
peace as Britain’s superiority on the seas in its day. To that purpose 
the American people must assign top priority on their wealth and 
manpower and inventive energies. They must remove any provisions 
in the law or in military institutions which chain the country to out- 
moded strategy. | 

The decision is not an easy one. It cuts across habit, inertia, a va- 
riety of vested interests. It calls for a bold intellectual commitment. 
All the pressures of enshrined military prestige are, as always, on the 
side of “proven” strategy, which just now means the threefold land- 
sea-air warfare of World War II. 

“Who are we in the Senate,” one of its able members, Millard 
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Tydings, exclaimed recently, “to say that a man of the pre-eminent 
leadership of General Bradley, who already has proven his capacity 
on the battlefield, is wrong?” 

Though we all share his admiration for Bradley’s accomplishments, 
this seemed an echo of voices in the French Chamber of Deputies 
in the aftermath of World War I, when the Gamelins and Pétains and 
Foches, in full military regalia and decorations, demanded support of 
their concepts of trench warfare. French Senators, too, were overawed 
by the reputations of national heroes who had “proven their capacity 
on the battlefield.” A revolution in strategy is never popular in a vic- 
torious country. Its thinking and its industrial setup alike are in deep 
grooves. As long as military ideas can be held within the bounds of 
orthodoxy, there is a minimum need for retooling industry or retooling 
the national mentality. 

The great change advocated here can come only through a 
groundswell of public opinion strong enough to breach the dams of 
vested interest and mental inertia alike. Happily our system of free- 
dom makes this possible. The very fact that a book like this one can 
be published, though it runs counter to official views, should be a 
matter of pride to all Americans. 

I join in the great respect in which all Americans hold the architects 
of victory in the last struggle. But I contend, nevertheless, that the 
new military situation calls for new leadership. Those raised in the 
traditions of surface warfare are literally incapable of making or im- 
plementing the inescapable change-over to air strategy. Military con- 
cepts are not put on and taken off like different garments for different 
climates. They are the products of a lifetime of education and experi- 
ence, expressing deep-rooted military philosophy. 

As patriots, old-style military strategists cannot refuse the burden 
of planning when it is loaded on their shoulders. But to ask such men, 
no matter how noble and brilliant they may be, to jettison- lifelong 
habits of thought is not fair to them—and can be fatal to the security 
of the nation. 

The costly blunders of the last war, beginning with the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster, were not due to lack of intelligence or devotion. They 
were the result of faulty ideas—honestly come by, honestly defended, 
but wholly unsuited to the conditions of the air age. Air strategy can- 
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not be formulated and carried out effectively by surface-minded 
thinkers. Not because they are unwilling, but because it calls for com- 
petence in a totally new art of war-making. 

If such men fail, as fail they must, the fault will not be theirs but 
ours. When you put into the hands of a specialist a task completely 
outside his field, you must be held responsible for the results. Once 
again there is reason to fear that the President and Congress are be- 
coming the prisoners of a military group wedded to obsolete ideas, 
and it is up to the people to release them from this intellectual 
bondage.* 

Fortunately our country has in its service a generation of superb 
airmen, matured and tempered for the strategic job to be done. They 
have the experience of two World Wars under their belts. 

In the postwar years, on the assumption that “flying is a young 
man’s game,” most of the elder echelon of our Air Force has been 
sloughed off. Fighting is a young man’s game in any medium. But cre- 
ative strategic thinking is the province of mature minds; age has little 
to do with it.} There is still an unfortunate tendency to regard airmen 
as “juniors” in the military family, though many of them belong in the 
age groups of our top admirals and generals, with military back- 
grounds as broad and as intensive. 

Our airmen are completely at home in the era of air power. Their 
minds and training and psychological commitments are in tune with 
the new conditions. The American people can entrust their military 
destinies to such men without misgivings. 


Tus Boox began with a number of premises which, I trust, have been 
justified. The first was that our present strategy, in effect a repetition 


* Further proof of this condition was provided by President Truman in a ie 
conference on June 22, 1950. Explaining his decision not to increase air force 
strength, he said that such an increase “could have a serious effect on our ability 
to maintain balanced military forces in subsequent years.” Obviously, he was 
reflecting the commitment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to “balance” land-sea-air 


strategy. 
+ Winston Churchill, young at seventy-five, had the wisdom to attest, in his 
M.LT. address on March 31, 1949: “ . . . Air mastery is today the supreme 


expression of military power, and fleets and armies, however necessary, must 
accept a subordinate rank,” 
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of the land-sea-air warfare of the last war, is wrong and beyond our 
economic and manpower capacities in any event. The second was that 
a correct strategy, aiming at global command of the entire air space, 
is now possible and within our capacity. The third was that this strat- 
egy, if adopted in time, is likely to head off war—by making it obvious 
to would-be aggressors that resort to force would be suicidal for them. 

We have seen that the triphibious team was a transitory device. It 
was improvised to meet the emergency of a highly temporary set of 
conditions that will never recur. With the achievement of intercon- 
tinental air range, the emergency has been liquidated and the strategy 
it called for has been relegated to history. 

The entire design of present preparations, resting on an empire of 
scattered bases, is therefore doomed to failure. Local command of the 
sky over a limited area has become impossible, so that bases, sources 
of strategic materials, and ports within the reach of an enemy's major 
aerial forces can no longer be held. Floating bases—aircraft carriers— 
cannot approach a hostile mainland possessing air force-in-being, and 
are therefore little more than relics of a completed stage in the annals 
of aeronautics. 

Our people should realize that when billions are poured into naval 
aviation, it does not enhance our air power. On the contrary, it draws 
off wealth from real air power and in addition freezes a large chunk 
of aeronautical productive capacity. We may find ourselves unable to 
retool that segment for aircraft of genuine aerial warfare, just as 
Goring, by his own account, was unable to switch to strategic bombers 
after the Luftwaffe failure over England. 

In short, appropriations for naval aviation reduce our chances of 
winning the air battle that will fix the outcome of any coming war. 
Only the fraction still applicable against submarines will be useful; 
the rest is plain waste. Though naval leaders continue to talk about 
it, there is simply no such animal as “sea air power.” The breed is ex- 
tinct. The air ocean is one and indivisible, its conquest the task of the 
Air Force. Therefore the entire air potential of the country must be 
unified in a single air command under the Chief of Air Staff. 

Before the last war, on June 7, 1938, I wrote to Louis A. Johnson, 
then Assistant Secretary of War, that “the possession of an adequate 
number of airplanes at the outbreak of hostilities is of importance. 
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The deciding factor thereafter will be the ability of the nation to 
produce aircraft on an adequate scale which is greater than that of 
the adversary.” But in the next war that may not hold true. The con- 
flict may be resolved by forces “in being” and we cannot physically 
maintain more than one force of the magnitude for victory, fully alert 
for instantaneous action, if we are to remain an unregimented 
people. 

The average American is deeply impressed with the prodigious 
industrial capacity of this country. He remembers vividly how in the 
last war we buried our enemies under an avalanche of industrial 
output. He knows, moreover, that since then American productivity 
has gathered even greater momentum. As a result he does not easily 
grasp our critical situation in the looming struggle against the U.S.S.R. 

He needs to consider that a titanic mass of weapons calls for a 
titanic mass of men to wield them. In World War II we had that. 
We were able to mobilize almost half the human race—about a billion 
people—against the quite limited manpower of Germany and Japan. 
Our industrial abundance and profusion therefore found logical 
application. 

But in any genuine world war tomorrow, this relationship will be 
reversed. The billion men will be on the enemy’s side. Our industrial 
outpour will be in vain, because we simply will not have enough 
hands to wield a super-abundance of weapons. That is why we must 
change our basic war-making concepts. Whereas in the last war our 
emphasis was on quantity, often in disregard of quality, our accent 
hereafter must be on quality—channeled into the medium where the 
enemy cannot exploit his vast numerical superiority. Only in the air 
ocean can we apply General Forrest’s hallowed principle, to “git thar 
fustest with the mostest.” 

We must stop the anachronistic habit of dividing our defense ap- 
propriations into roughly three equal parts. With the Air Force our 
first line of defense and its action decisive, at least two-thirds of our 
national-defense effort must go to the Air Force. Only powerful con- 
tinental air force can save American civilization from destruction by 
atomic and other bombing. Only the deterrent of American long- 
range striking air power, operating directly from our shores, can shield 
any effort to rearm and revitalize Europe. Only air power can pro- 
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vide an effective answer to a submarine menace. Only under friendly 
skies guaranteed by air power can our Navy and naval transport carry 
out their functions. Above all, only through the air can we marshal 
a force, superior both in equipment and numbers, for a genuine 
offensive to destroy the enemy war potential at its source—thus pre- 
venting air attacks on America and disarming the teeming Communist 
hordes. 

In the light of these military facts, it seems to me, we must not 
assign a single billion dollars for defense on the surface, or for bolster- 
ing allied strength, unless we are prepared simultaneously to channel 
two billions into the United States Air Force. For that force is the 
heart and core of security for ourselves and other freedom-loving 
peoples. — 

Invasion of a hostile continent is precluded until its defensive air 
power has been neutralized or eliminated. That can be accomplished 
only through air combat sustained in part from the British Isles, but 
primarily from our own hemisphere. 

Soviet Russia, because it is condemned to channel its major poten- 
tials into invincible surface force, cannot at this stage also provide 
air power capable of winning an interhemispheric air war. Its 
main strength is—and must remain—on the ground. There we have 
neither the manpower nor the economic potentials to match it. Even 
if we could generate armies of the necessary size, we could not land 
them or transport them to the battlefields before the enemy was de- 
nuded of his air strength. But when he is thus denuded, there is no 
longer any need for mile-by-mile surface struggle. We have no alter- 
native but to by-pass Russian ground forces through the skies. 

We cannot do this, of course, as long as we are pledged, in defiance 
of realism and logic, to contain Communist aggression by force along 
its entire vast Eurasian periphery. Somehow we must find the political 
wisdom and military good sense to withdraw from peripheral points 
which can be swallowed by Red ground forces—except where local 
peoples have both the capacity and the will to fight with us for free- 
dom and decency to the bitter end. Somehow we must begin without 
further vacillation to consolidate our position in order to effect econ- 
omy of force—in preparation for instantaneous offensive through the 
skies. 
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Such sensible policy would immediately and sharply cut down the 
demands for almost infinite quantities of ships, tanks, carriers, tactical 
planes and foot soldiers. Under the old triphibious concepts, those 
demands will clog our industry, exhaust our resources and drain our 
limited reservoir of manpower. But we have to free our industrial 
capacity for the supreme task of forging the weapons of victory. Un- 
less we clear the decks for intercontinental air action, we shall be the 
captives of confusion: grinding out more and more obsolete weapons 
for an exorbitant worldwide surface strategy that promises only 
colossal losses climaxed by defeat. 

When this is understood, the fallacy of the kind of universal military 
training now being urged becomes apparent. Why train millions of 
young people in the ancient arts of the bayonet and deck-scrubbing? 
Before deciding the problem of universal service, we should put our 
strategic household in order: otherwise only harm and waste of effort 
can result. 

Occupation of the defeated areas after our victory is sometimes 
cited as a pretext for building up immense armies. But that is unreal- 
istic. To occupy the great Eurasian continent, with its billion inhabit- 
ants, in the manner we today occupy Japan would be a hopeless 
enterprise. If all Americans of military age were put into uniform they 
would not suffice for that assignment. If we are called upon to impose 
our will on populations after the victory, it will continue to be done 
through the threat of force from overhead. If necessary, limited 
streamlined air-borne forces could be landed, their effectiveness guar- 
anteed by air power. 

Our country passionately desires peace. The principal test of any 
proposed security program must be its likelihood of acting as an effec- 
tive deterrent to aggressors. But we prefer war to subjugation, the 
horrors of conflict to the horrors of totalitarian slavery. America has 
not only high ideals to set against the pretensions of Communism— 
it has the will to fight for those ideals if necessary. 

Communications and transportation have shrunk this planet to such 
a degree that the permanent co-existence of two violently opposed 
social and moral systems has become difficult if not impossible. Either 
one ideology will succumb to the other through persuasion, infiltra- 
tion, and contamination—or a military showdown will become un- 
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avoidable. But whatever history has in store, humanity must one day 
achieve a world under law, when the universal disarmament of which 
all decent men dream will be a fact. Until then, while striving for 
peace, we must prepare for victory if the peace is broken. 

We believe in the basic superiority of our way of life. We are con- 
vinced that the tyrannized peoples of the Soviet sphere will not for- 
ever endure the ignominy of their enslavement. The processes of 
inner weakening, for all we know, have gone further than the outside 
world suspects. In short, we count on the ultimate supremacy of our 
ideology without the cataclysm of war. 

But because we cannot close our eyes to the alternative, we must 
have a military program that will insure victory without undermining 
the free political and economic institutions which to us spell America. 

Only an invincible Air Force that can take command of the entire 
air ocean, lifting the struggle to the highest technological level, holds 
that assurance. Those who share this conviction have a duty to per- 
form. It is to hammer away day and night, despite setbacks and scorn, 
on the mind and conscience of the American people. We have what it 
takes to forge the weapons of victory and of lasting peace. The de- 
cision rests with the American people. Nothing less than human free- 
dom, for ourselves and all mankind, is at stake. 

In this era, when force is still the final arbiter and when devastating 
explosives have been unleashed by science, the contest for mastery 
of the medium through which destruction is carried becomes para- 
mount. Air power is the key to survival. 
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[Pace 8] Letter to the editor of Skyways magazine, written by Rear 
Admiral B. Doudoroff, Major de Seversky’s commanding officer during 
World War I, in reply to the article by Major General Malone. De- 
cember 29, 1942. 


Dear Sir: 

In a recent issue of your magazine Major General Paul B. Malone attacks 
the author of “Victory Through Air Power,” Major Alexander de Seversky. 
I do not propose to discuss the strategical or organizational views expressed 
in the general’s article. Anyone has the right to accept or dispute Seversky’s 
ideas on the strategical predominance of the Air Force, or on its proper 
organization. But this does not give anyone the right to doubt the sincerity 
of Major Seversky’s intentions or to make disparaging remarks about Major 
Seversky’s war record or his basis for speaking with authority on matters of 
military aviation. 

The writer of this letter was a Rear Admiral in the Russian Navy. From 
1912 till the spring of 1917, I was in command of the Naval Aviation of the 
Baltic Sea, an then I became the Technical Head of the Navy Department 
(Vice-Minister of the Navy) in the Provisional Russian Government headed by 
A. F. Kerensky. In this last capacity I was in charge of the Naval General Stait 
and Bureau of Personnel. The record and services of Seversky during World 

. War I are therefore well known to me. I must take vigorous exception to Gen- 
eral Malone’s slurs in this respect. 

Having completed both general and advanced courses of Naval Aviation, 
Seversky, in 1915, joined the Naval Aviation of the Baltic Sea and was ap- 
pointed to the Second Air Station on Oesel Island, which happened to be the 
most active sector and one to which only the best officers were usually as- 
signed. Naval reconnaissance, bombing operations as well as combat actions with 
the German planes were the daily routine of the Air Force based on this station, 
and Second Lieutenant Seversky proved to be one of the most enterprising and 
gallant of its members. 

Unfortunately, on Bcd Qnd of that year, during a bombing expedition, he 
lost his right leg, and the observer of his sea-plane was killed. Far from con- 
cluding his aviation service record with this severe injury, Seversky was at that 
time only on the threshold of his military career. After his recovery he was 
placed at the disposal of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Naval General Staff 
to supervise the construction of seaplanes at Petrograd for the Baltic Sea Avia- 
tion. During this period he made many valuable technical suggestions which 
were accepted to the benefit of the service. 

At his own request, in spite of his artificial limb, he was permitted to return 
to the front, assumed command of an air squadron in the Baltic Sea, and took 
part in many air operations and engagements, of which I wish to cite one 
episode only: 
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On July 31, 1916, two of our seaplanes undertook a bombing raid on the 

German Seaplane Station on Angern Lake. After dropping their bombs our 

planes were attacked by seven enemy planes. The fight lasted for nearly 

two hours. The machine gun of Seversky’s companion had jammed, and 

Seversky defended him as well as his own plane until both returned to their 

base. Two enemy planes were forced to land by Seversky and others were 

put out of action. For this exploit Seversky, on my own recommendation, 
was awarded the Golden Sword of St. George. 

That is why the undersigned considered it a pleasure to give Seversky a 
formal statement citing his services in 1918, when Seversky left for the United 
States. I quote from that statement: 

“Lieutenant-Commander Alexander Prokofieff Seversky served in the Baltic 

Sea Naval Aviation under my personal command during the war and showed 

himself one of the most excellent pilots and officers of this service, inde- 

fatigable, brave, and a man of inventive powers.” 

As you should know, he has more than lived up to this brief summary in his 
years of service to aviation in the United States. Naturally, General Malone 
could not know the details. Yet it seems unfair to the readers of your magazine 
for him to belittle and ignore the brilliant record of a man who has dedicated 
all those years to aviation. I do hope that in sig fairness you will correct 
the wrong impression left by General Malone’s article. 

Let me also take exception to General Malone’s contempt for “hall strategists,” 
as he calls everyone not officially assigned to this special job. Having been my- 
self a professor of the Nikolaevsky Naval College on the subject of “Naval 
i. . Iam naturally the last one to belittle the value of military science. 
Still, one has to accept the fact that many sound ideas in strategy and tactics have 
been developed by civilians without any military experience. Take, for example, 
that Scottish gentleman, Mr. Clerk of Eldin, who in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, through a series of speculations and calculations, created the naval 
tactics with which Sir Rodney won against the French Navy. If England had 
taken more seriously the ideas of her most imaginative writer, H. G. Wells, and 
become, right after the World War I, a real Queen of Air, the current history of 
the World might be quite different. 

In the art of war common sense, combined with a vivid imagination, is even 
more valuable than a mere textbook education; when supplemented with ex- 
perience, it provides real leadership. Seversky’s book, and his personal record, 
certainly cannot be ignored because he has no “official” authority. 

I do not share the apprehension of General Malone that “Victory Through 
Air Power” may be harmful to the morale of our boys in service. No books or 
speeches can uphold or disrupt that morale. Give them what they need—the 
best equipment we can procure—and they will win the war. As one of our aces 
was quoted recently, the morale of the men at the fighting front would go up 
100% if they had the best planes. That is the point. 

Sincerely yours, 


B. DOUDOROFF 


[Pace 8] From a letter to Skyways magazine, written by Captain A. A. 
Toochkoff, former Chief of the Naval Aviation Department of the 
Russian Naval General Staff, de Seversky’s direct superior during 
World War I, in reply to the same article. November 23, 1942. 
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Dear Sir: 
The . . . article by General Malone, entitled “Victory Through Air Prophets?” 
. . attacks not only Major Seversky’s views, but also Major Seversky per- 
sonally. . . . I feel it my duty to the American people . . . to right this grave in- 


justice by establishing the truth and stopping this unwarranted and sinister attack 
upon one of the most brilliant careers produced during the last war. 

. . » It is true that he lost his leg in his first night bombing raid in July of 
1915. But that was not the end of Major Seversky’s service in battle, only the 
beginning. . . . Major Seversky’s passionate devotion to flying and to the Allied 
cause convinced me that he should be restored to active duty. . . . By special act 
of the Government, he was so restored to combat duty early in 1916. 

Even during his convalescence, in the winter of 1915-16, while still on crutches, 
he was appointed Inspector of Aircraft Production of the Petrograd District for 
the Russian Navy. During his six months’ duty there, he rapidly absorbed knowl- 
edge of aircraft design and production and made valuable contributions which 
enhanced the military characteristics of our battleplanes. 

It would take too much space to cite all the exploits and acts of valor per- 
formed by Major Seversky in combat during the years 1916 and 1917, but suffice 
it to say that he became a leading ace of the Naval Air Service. . . . He was 
made a Commander at the age of 23 and appointed Chief of the entire pursuit 
Aviation of the Baltic Sea... . 

In 1917 I was directed to form a Naval Aviation Mission for the United 
States. . . . I selected the then Commander Seversky as a member of my mis- 
sion because I felt that his experience in combat, his inventive talents, and the 
technical contributions that he had already made, would be of great service 
not only to my mission, but also the American Government. . . . 

To dismiss such a man casually . . . is va ridiculous, or worse, deliberate 
misrepresentation. . . . Cannot General Malone appreciate and approve the 
spirit and courage of a young officer who returned to active duty after suffering 
a severe injury in order to serve his country and who, despite the physical handi- 
cap, acquired a brilliant combat record with few parallels in the history of 
military aviation? Cannot [he] recognize such spirit and courage and achieve- 
ment. ... 

Sincerely yours, 


A. A. TOOCHKOFF 


[Pace 10] Letter from Major General Andrews: 
HEADQUARTERS PANAMA CANAL AIR FORCE 


OFFICE OF THE AIR FORCE COMMANDER 


December 21, 1940 
My dear Seversky: 

! a a the paper today that you have been presented the Clifford 
Burke Harmon trophy, as being the world’s outstanding airman of 1939. Con- 
gratulations. I wish we had more people in the country with the imagination 
and vision in air matters that you have. 

Sincerely, 
F. M. ANDREWS, 
Major General, U. S. Army. 
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[Pace 204] Letter from General Spaatz: 


HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES STRATEGIC AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
29 June 1945 
Dear Sasha [de Seversky]: 

My attention has been called to your articles in the New York Times of 18 and 
21 February 1944. I have read what you have stated very carefully and feel 
that you have sensed in an extraordinary manner the basic ideas which were 
involved in the utilization of our air power at that time. 

It goes without saying that the primary task is to secure control of the air. 
This does not necessarily mean air supremacy or even air superiority. However, 
it does mean that it gives one the ability to employ his Air Forces as he sees 
fit and denies that same privilege to the Air Forces of the enemy. This, in the 
Air War over Europe, meant in concrete terms that it was necessary to destroy 
the German fighter force. Until that was secured, all other application of armed 
resources would have been ineffective. 

That you from a remote position could sense so thoroughly the essential facts in- 
volved in the application of our Air Power against Germany is to say the least re- 
markable. 


Sincerely 

CARL SPAATZ 
General, USA 
Commanding 


[Pace 215] Letter from General Chennault, to Simon and Schuster, 
shortly after publication of Victory Through Air Power: 


HEADQUARTERS, CHINA AIR TASK FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 


January 18, 1943 
Dear Sirs, 

. » » Major Seversky is an old friend of mine. I served on a number of 
Pursuit Boards as tactical expert from 1931 to 1936 and have flight tested several 
of Seversky’s pursuit planes of that period. It was my opinion then, as now, that 
he is a great designer as well as a fine pilot. He has vision and imagination re- 
quired to make proper technical preparations for the employment of air forces. 
This gift of vision and imagination was either denied to or inhibited in most of 
our leaders who should have been preparing for this present war. It remains to 
be seen whether the lesson has been learned and whether proper weight will be 
given to air power now in order to insure early victory and minimum losses. 
The record to date is not very bright. . . . 

Most sincerely yours, 
C. L. CHENNAULT 
Brig. General, A.U.S. 
Commanding. 
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[Pace 348] Paul M. Raigorodsky, Assistant Director of Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, in a letter to a mutual friend: 


I know for a fact that at the beginning of World War II, when our military 
command proposed increasing the production of aviation gasoline to 125,000 
barrels per day (with some members of the different commissions thinking that 
that amount was too high), Major de Seversky came out with a figure of 
450,000 barrels as being necessary to win the war with Germany. For your in- 
mae our actual production at the end of the war was over 500,000 barrels 
per day. 


[Pace xvi] The following partial list of Major de Seversky’s inventions 
to date indicates the extent of his scientific contribution to aeronautics: 


Basic patent for refueling in the air, Pat. No. 1,728,449 

First fully automatic synchronous bombsight, purchased by the United States 
and British Governments, Pat. No. 2,027,243, Pat. No. 12,027,349 and Pat. 
No. 2,027,350 

All-metal fighter plane, Pat. No. Des. 109-958 

All-metal combat two-seater training plane, Pat. No. Des. 111,043 

All-metal basic-training plane, Pat. No. Des. 109-959 

Twin-engine high-altitude fighter plane, Pat. No. 2,210,980 

Retractable twin float Super-Clipper aircraft, Pat. No. Des. 112,834 

Monocoque all-metal aircraft wing structure, Pat. No. 2,185,464 

Differential wing trailing edge flap, Pat. No. 2,191,342 and Pat. No. 2,173,273 

Amphibian landing gear for aircraft, Pat. No. 2,021,876 and RE 21,120 

Shock-absorbing and hydraulically retractable landing gear for seaplanes, Pat. 
No. 1,963,630 

Amphibian aircraft pontoons, Pat. No. 2,028,312 

Automatic seaplane anchoring device, Pat. No. 2,009,356 and RE 20,870 

Lifeboat and range-extending device for aircraft, Pat. No. 2,389,600 

Electrically operating retractable landing gear, Pat. No. 2,180,462 

Skin covering for aircraft structures, Pat. No. 2,165,459 

Universal flexible gun mount for aircraft, Pat. No. 2,230,614 

Streamlined disappearing gun mount for aircraft, Pat. No. 2,214,722 

Improved engine exhaust installation for aircraft, Pat. No. 2,207,242 

Retractable pilot seat, Pat. No. 2,193,449 

Hydrodynamic Basin for seaplane tests, Pat. No. 1,958,045 

Skiis for aircraft, Pat. No. 1,817,901, used by Sir Hubert Wilkins in his Polar 
expeditions 
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